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WILTON. ON THE SOUHEGAN. 

By Henry H. Melcalf. 

HAPS there is no town 
I the state which better 
■presents all the varied 
iterests, and more thor- 
oughly combines the in- 
dustries, resources, and attractions 
that insure a prosperous New Eng- 
land community, than the little town 
of Wilton, in the county of Hills- 
borough, whose principal village, 

near the eastern border and long hok« bum by wiiirim AOboti m i7J2, 

known as " East " Wilton, is sixteen Livermore and Putnam, and given to 
miles from Nashua, on the railway the public more than a dozen years 
line between that city ajid Keene, ago ; but simply to note certain facts 
and less than two hours' ride from concerning matters and men in Wil- 
the New England metropolis. ton that may be of more or less gen- 

It is not the purpose of this article eral interest at the present time, 
to present either a history or a de- It may be noted in the outset that 
tailed description of this typical New the location of the town, in reference 
Hampshire town, which work was to the conditions that malce for gen- 
satisfactorily done by the pens of eral prosperity and progress in these 
days, is more than ordinarily favor- 
able. In ready access of the great 
centres of business and population, 
supplied with a liberal water power 
by the Souhegan and its branches, 
which unile within its limits, and 
favored with a soil which, although 
uneven as to surface, responds gener- 
ously to skilful cuUivation, ils ad- 
vantages are, indeed, far above the 
ordinary. 

Although there are no mountains 
Old Fi.ii C!.ng,.g,i,o-..t churth, within its borders, its twenty five 



square miles of territory is broken 
into undulating ridges, with many 
sightly elevations affording magnifi- 
cent views of the surrounding coun- 
try, so that there is no more attrac- 
tive region anywhere in the state for 
a summer sojourning place for city 
denizens than is here afforded, and 
every succeeding year adds to the 
number of those who, spending their 
active lives elsewhere, find rest and 
recreation, in the vacation period, 
amid the Wilton hills, including 
business and professional men, mili- 
tary and naval officers, artists, 
writers, elc. Some of the finest 
summer homes in the country are 
those about Wilton Centre, some two 
miles from the village, which was the 
centre of business in the early days, 
before the advent of the factory and 
the railroad turned the current of 
population valleyward, and it is safe 
to say that in the years to come there 
will be a still more general apprecia- 
tion of the attractions here presented. 
Settled as early as 1739 by rugged 
pioneers who endured their full share 
of the hardships incident to life in 
the remote New England settlements 
of that day, a considerable portion of 
the territory now embraced in the 
town of Wilton was included in the 
grant by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in 1735, known as " Sal em- 
Canada." Afterwards, the same, 
with other territory, was included in 
a grant made in 1749, and known as 
"Number Two," and was duly in- 
corporated as a township, under the 
name of Wilton. June 25, 1762. the 
act of incorporation, by its terms con- 
tinuing in force until January, 1765, 
when a second and permanent char- 
ter, signed by Gov, Benning Went- 
worlh, was granted, under which the 



town has continued to the present 
time, one row of lots on the western 
border, or a strip of territory half a 
mile wide and five miles long having 
been set off in 1768 to aid in consti- 
tuting the town of Temple. 



New settlers came in rapidly, after 
the incorporation, so that at the time 
of the Revolution the land was well 
taken up, and the population ex- 
ceeded six hundred. Out of this it 
should be noted that about sixty men 
in all, or one in ten out of the entire 
population, fought for national inde- 
pendence in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, of whom more than half were 
present at the battle of Bunker Hill ; 
and it may be added in this connec- 
tion that the town made a propor- 
tionately creditable record in sustain- 
ing the Union cause during the War 
of the Rebellion, over one hundred 
Wilton men in all having been en- 
rolled in the ranks of the Union army 
during the progress of that great con- 
test. In 1790 the population had in- 
creased to 1,105, which was the high- 
est figure shown by any enumeration 
until 1850, when it was i,r6r. The 
construction of the railroad from 
Nashua to Wilton, which remained 
the terminus for many years, gave an 



impetus to business in the town, and 
a marked increase in population re- 
sulted, the census of i36o showing 
1,369 people resident therein, and 
that of 1870, 1,974 — the largest figure 
ever attained. In 1880 the popula- 
tion was 1,747; in 1890, 1,850, and 
the last census places it at 1,696. 

In Wilton, as in most New Eng- 
land towns, the church was, next to 
the home, the first institution estab- 
lished among the people. A log 
church edifice was erected on the 
common, at the Centre, as early as 
i75^< which building remained and 
was occupied for religious worship 
for twenty years or more, but no 
minister was regularly settled in town 
until December 14, 1763, when Rev. 
Jonathan Livermore, a native of 
Northborough, Mass., and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard college was ordained 
and installed, continuing in the work 
until 1777. 

Meanwhile a new frame church 



was erected, the same having been 
raised September 7, 1773, and dedi- 
cated January 5, 1775, This build- 
ing remained and was occupied as 
both church and town-bouse, until 
destroyed by fire December 8, 1859. 
Succeeding ministers were Rev. Abel 



Fisk, who served from 1778 till 1802, 
and Rev, Thomas Beede from 1803 
till 1829. During the ministry of 
Mr. Beede a division occurred, the 
main body of worshippers adhering 
to the original covenant and main- 
taining Unitarian views, while the 
dissenting element adopted the Cal- 
vinistic creed and organized the Sec- 
ond or Trinitarian Congregational 
church. Mr. Beede was succeeded 
by Rev. Stephen A. Barnard, fol- 
lowing whom came Revs. Nathaniel 
Whitman, William A. Whitwell, 
Seth Saltraarsh, John N. Bellows, 
Stillman Clark, Richard Coleman, 
Increase S. Lincoln, Charles H. 
Rickards, and Henry Dana Dtx, the 
service of the latter closing in 1885. 
The Second Congregational church 
of Wilton was organized July 18, 1823, 
with seventeen members. Its services 
were held at first in the " brick hall," 
so called, over a store at Willon Cen- 
tre, but no paslor was settled until 
December, 1830, when William Rich- 
ardson of Andover seminary was or- 
dained and installed, a meeting-house 
having been erected the previous 
year. Mr. Richardson continued in 
the pastorate ten years. There was 
then an interregnum of two years or 
more, during which Rev. Humphrey 
Moore of Milford supplied most of ihe 



time. January 4, 1843, Rev. Charles 
Whiting was ordained and installed, 
and continued until 1850. In 1851 this 
church and society received an earn- 
est invitation to remove their place 
of worship to the then rapidly grow- 
ing village of East Wilton, which 
was thus far without any church. 
This proposal was promptly acted 
upon, and a church edifice there 
erected, which was dedicated June 
10, 1852, and immediately occu- 



pied, though there was no settled 
pastor until February, 1856, when 
Rev. Ebenezer S. Jordan was called, 
remaining till November, 1859. He 
was succeeded, December 5, i860, by 
Rev. Daniel E. Adams, whose pas- 
torate extended over a period of six- 
teen years, the longest which the 
church has known. Rev. J. Newton 
Brown was acting pastor for two 
years, and was succeeded by Rev. 
Alfred E. Tracy, who was installed 
May 3, 1880, remaining till May 13, 
1885. Subsequently the pulpit was- 
supplied lor brief periods by Revs. 
Collins G. Burnham. I. H. B. Head- 
ley, C L. Woolworth, and R. J. Kyle- 
Rev. Charles H. Dutton was installed 
in May, 1893, and continued till Oc- 
tober, 1899, when he was succeeded 
by Rev. Alfred E. Tracy, who was 
called to his second pastorate, which 
he still holds. This church has a. 



present membersbip oi ninety, witb a 
Sunday-school of over one hundred 
members, and a flourishing home de- 
partment. Mr. Tracy, the pastor, is 
a native of West Brookfield, Mass., 
bom July a, 1845, He graduated 
from Amherst college in 1869 and 
Andover Theological seminary in 
1S72, and was ordained at Har- 
vard, Mass., in September of that 
year, serving as pastor there two 
years, and at Oconomowoc, Wis., 
four years before his first settlement 
in Wilton, and spending a large por- 
tion of the time between his Wilton 
pastorates on the Pacific coast. 

The Liberal Christian, or what is 



from November, 1879, to April, 1884. 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, later of Con- 
cord, and now of Worcester, Mass., 
was installed in 1886, and remained 
two years. In 1890 came Rev. John 
C. Mitchell (the interval being filled 
by iutermittent supplies), who con- 
tinued till 1897. Rev. William F. 
Furman, the present pastor, began 
his work in January, 1898. Mr. Fur- 
man is a native of Albany, N. Y,, 
where he graduated from the High 
school, and was for two years con- 
nected with the editorial staff of one 
of the daily papers. He is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth college, and of the 
Hartford Theological seminary, and 
has also pursued a post- graduate 
course in the Harvard Divinity 
school. He was ordained as pastor 
of the Congregational church in 
Stockton, Cal., in 1886, but joined 
the Unitarians in 1892, and was for 
five years pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Providence, R. I. 



more generally known as the Uni- 
tarian church, was organized in the 
village, or East Wilton, in 1869, and 
its present church edifice erected and 
dedicated that year. The building 
is well located and conveniently ar- 
ranged, with all modern improve- 
ments, including lecture room, ves- 
try, parlor, kitchen, Sunday-school 
room, etc., in the basement. The 
first pastor of this church was Rev. 
Aubrey M. Pendleton, who served 
from 1869 to 1875. Charles H. Tin- 
dell was pastor from April, 1877, to 
November, 1878, and James J. Twiss 



The business committee of the 
Liberal Christian church is Harvey 
E. Whiting, Nash Simons, Albert 
Beard. The clerk and treasurer is 
George E. Blanchard. There is a 
vigorous branch, of sixty members, 
of the National Woman's Alliance, a 
most important factor in the work of 
the church. The creed of this church 
consists simply of the broad declara- 
tion : " In the love of Ihe truth and 
iti the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite 
for the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man." There are about sev- 
enty-five families connected with the 
society. 

The pulpit of the old First church 



at the center, now known as the 
" First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety of Wilton Centre," has been 
filled by the pastor of the Liberal 
Christian church in Hast Wilton 
since 1886, the hours of service being 
so fixed as to permit such arrange- 



ment. Though affected by the turn 
in the tide of population, this church 
maintains an independent resolute 
existence, proud of its old memories 
and ambitious for a continued useful- 
ness. The Sunday-school connected 
with this society is one of the oldest 
in the country. It is claimed that 
the first Sunday-schools organized in 
the United States were located at 
Boston, Mass., Beverly, Mass., and 
Wilton. Also one ot the earliest 
parish libraries is that to be found in 
the Unitarian parsonage at Wilton 
Centre, consisting of some i ,500 
volumes, and containing " many a 
quaint and curious volume of forgot- 
ten lore," The date of the oldest 
book is 161 2, but there are also 
many recent volumes, as there is a 
fund for making additions. Though 
chiefiy theological it still contains 
many books of general interest, like 
" Hallam," " Tennyson's Life of His 
Father," and "Allen's Life of Phillips 
Brooks." The resources of this li- 
brary were recently drawn upon by a 
prominent writer who is preparing a 
new history of Unitarianism. The 
business committee of the church is 
John F. Kimball, James Sheldon, 
Mrs. Ella Putnam. Mr. A. D. Ab- 
bot is the treasurer, and also superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, 

A Baptist church was organized 
in this town April 7, 1817, with 
eleven members, one of whom, Joseph 
Smith, who was made a deacon soon 
after the organization, survived until 
March i6, 1883, holding the office 
until his death. On the day o( or- 
ganization thirteen more members 
were added, six by letter and seven 
by baptism. In June of the follow- 
ing year. Rev. Ezra Wilmoth became 
the pastor, continuing till 1823. Rev. 



Buel Lathrop, succeeded for a year, 
and for some time after neighboring 
pastors supplied. In 1827 the pres- 
ent meeling-house was built by the 
church and society, at Wilton Cen- 
tre, it being dedicated on November 
7 of that year at which time Rev, 
Simon Fletcher was ordained pastor, 
serving two years. Succeeding pas- 
tors were Rev. John Cannon, Rev, 
N. W. Smith, Rev, J. T, Appleton, 
Rev. Henry Tonkin, Rev. Horace 
Kalon, Rev. Nelson B, Jones, Rev. 
S. C Fletcher, Rev. William Libbey, 
Rev. J. H. Lerned, Rev. George C. 
Trow, Rev. C. H. Eveleth, Rev. 
T. O. Harlow, Rev. F. C. Wright, 
and Rev. Winiield G. Hubbard, the 
present pastor, settled in 1897. This 
church has now forty-six members, 
with a Sunday-school of fifty scholars 
attached. M. L. Moore is clerk, 
Chas. F,. Wright, treasurer, and 
E. M. Purdy, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 

In 1867 the first Catholic services 
were held in Wilton, the adherents 
of that faith already constituting a 
very considerable proportion of the 
population of the town, a large Irish 
element coming in with the advent of 
the railroad, which was completed to 
East Wilton in 1851. Rev. Father 
O'Donnell of Nashua was the first 
clergyman to officiate, mass being 



said at first in a private house, and 
subsequently in the Depot hall. In 
1868, Rev. Patrick Holaban, who 
had been appointed pastor at Milford, 
had Wilton added among other mis- 
sions in his care, and gave no little 
attention to the work, subsequently 
for a time making his headquarters 
here, but afterward removing to 
Peterborough. In 1877, Rev. E. E. 
Buckle assumed the parish, and four 
years later he commenced the erec- 
tion of the Sacred Heart church, the 
present edifice, which was soon com- 
pleted. In 1882 Father Buckle took 
up his residence in Wilton, purchas- 
ing the present rectory, nearly oppo- 
site the church, at a cost of $4,000, 
and leaving the parish in excellent 
condition, when succeeded by Rev. 
P. L- McEvoy, in 1891, whose pas- 
torate extended over nearly seven 
years, during which a parochial 
cemetery, in a very eligible location, 
was established, extensive church 
improvements made, and a parochial 



school established. Upon the death 
of Father McEvoy, in January, 1898, 
the present pastor, Rev. William J. 
O'Connor, was appointed to the 
care of the parish. He is a native of 
Manchester, bom February 26, 1863, 
and was educated in the parochial 



schools of that city, at Montreal col- 
lege, Holy Cross, and Notre Dame 
university, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1883, and pursuing his theo- 
logical studies at Laval university, 
Quebec. He was ordained to the 
priesthood, June 13, 1886, by Bishop 
Bradley at Manchester, and before 
coming to Wilton had served an ap- 
pointment as assistant at the Im- 
maculate Conception church, Nashua, 
aud for ten years as resident pastor of 
St. Thomas church at Derry, with 
charge of the Kpping aud Goff's 
Falls missions, building churches 
meanwhile in all of these places, and 
clearing away the greater portion of 
the large debt incurred at Derry. 



Since assuming the Wilton pastorate 
he has effected many improvements, 
including the addition of a fine bell, 
electric Hght equipment, etc., and 
has accomplished much for the bet- 
terment of his people, who made up 
a congregation of more than six hun- 
dred. 

In few towns of the state of the 
same size are secret and fraternal or- 
ganizations more extensively repre- 
sented than in Wilton. Masonry 
early established itself in this town, 
Clinton Lodge, No. 52, A. F. & 

A. M., having been chartered June 
13, 1827, and holding its meetings in 
the old ' ' brick hall " at the Centre, 
Rev. Thomas Beede, pastor of the 
First church, being the first wor- 
shipful master, aud also noted as a 
man of great intellectual power and 
force of character. He was followed 
in succession by George Kinson, 
Elijah Stockwell, Kphraim Brown, 
Kliphalet Putnam, Madison Temple- 
ton, Lewis Howard, Caleb W. Hodg- 
don, Charles H. Burns, Thomas H. 
Dillon, William A. Davis, George S. 
Neville, David Gregg, Daniel Cragin, 
David W. Russell, John Gage, Will- 
iam H. Barnes, Rufus F. Stovve, 
Frank E. Hutchinson, William H. 
Pntnam, Frank P. Martin, John F. 
Smith, Warren P. Putnam, Cyrus 
M. Ingalls, George E. Bales, Robert 

B. Cotton, William H. Gray. This 
lodge has to-day over eighty mem- 
bers, the present worshipful mas- 
ter being George G. Tolford, with 
Charles A. Burns, S. W. ; Fred B. 
Howe, J. W. ; Henry L. Emerson, 
treasurer ; Warren P. Putnam, sec- 
retary ; Elmer F. Richardson, S, D. ; 
David G. Forbush, J. D. ; John F. 
Smith, chaplain; William I. Durgin, 
S. S. ; Edwin A. French, J. S. ; 
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George E- Bales, marshal ; Willis B. 
Hopkins, tyler ; David E. Proctor, 
representative to Grand Lodge. 

During the early years of its his- 
tory the lodge continued to meet at 
the Centre, but for nearly a score of 
years, covering the period of the anti- 
Masonry crusade it held no meetings. 
In 1857 it was rechartered, with its 
original rank, name, and number, 
and removed to the village, or East 
Wilton, where it has since remained, 
haviug occupied five different halls, 

or homes, two of which were de- Charily Chapter, No. 25 — organized 
stroyed by fire, in two disastrous some three years since, of which Ab- 
conflagrations, which desolated this bie F, Bales is the present worthy 
thriving village, in Decemtier, 1874, master. 

and in January. 18S1. Its present Laurel Lodge, No. 78, I. O, O. F., 
spacious, elegant, well appointed and was instituted in Wilton, April 19, 
richly furnished ' home, one of the 1889, with seven charter members, 
finest of the kind in the state — the seventeen new members being initi- 
gift of a member and past master, ated on the night of its institution. 
David A. Gregg of Nashua — was The lodge started with some cast off 
dedicated June 16, 1898. paraphernalia kindly donated by a 

Allied with this lodge is a chapter neighboring lodge, some fairly good 
of the Order of the Eastern Star — colhrs for the officers, and a debt of 



$i75> but the members were loyal, 
sincere, and courageous, took excel- 
lent care of the sick and afflicted 
brothers, and good people were at- 
tracted to the order. Since its or- 
ganization iiS names have been en- 
rolled in the membership list, which 
now contains io6, 6 having died, and 
6 withdrawn. 

Laurel Lodge owns its home, hav- 



MayBower Lodge, No. 40, Daugh- 
ters of Rebekah, was instituted April 
19, 1891, with fourteen charter mem- 
bers, initiating thirty-six on the eve- 
ning of institution. This lodge has 
now 140 members, all earnest work- 
ers in the cause of the order, Mrs. 
Mabel J. Steams being the present 
noble grand. 

The Grand Army of the Republic 
is represented in Wilton by Abiel A. 
Livermore Post, No, 71, instituted 
September 6, 18S3, with seventeen 
charter members, Capt. A. A. Clark 
being the first commander. It has 
now twenty-four members, and the 
present commander is Charles W. 
Edwards. Its meetings are held in 



ing erected a capacious and well ar- 
rauged building, for its own purposes, 
and moved into the same in 1S97. 
Aside from the lodge room and its ad- 
juncts,' there is a fine banquet hall, 
with a seating capacity of 150. The 
charter members were George E- Hart- 
well, Richard M. Moore, Willis B. 
Hopkins, David A. Strile.'s, Maurice J. 
Herlihy, Samuel M. Upton, and An- 
son J. Rideout. George E. Hart- 
well was the first noble grand, and 
the succession has been as follows : 
R. M. Moore, Willis B. Hopkins, 
M.J. Herlihy, S. F. Murray, S. M. 
Upton, J. C. Beals, H. R. Chase, 

E. W. Hesselton, F. W. Clark, A. J. 
Rideout, H. A. Proctor, S. B. Cen- 
ter. E. D. Fry, Jerry DriscoU, C. H. 
Dutton, A. O. Baker, P. J. Abbot, 

F, W. Tolford, Edward P. Sodde- 
man, C. O. Proctor, Frank E. Proc- 
tor, Fred B. Howe, the last named 
being now in office. 



Proctor's hall. A Woman's Relief 
Corps, of the same name. No. 52, 
was instituted December 6, 1888, 
with thirty-two charter members, 
Mrs. Mary J. Hartwell being the 
first president. It has a present 
membership of thirty-three, and Miss 
Josie R. Hutchinson is president. 
Its meetings are held in the Congre- 
gational vestry. 

Court Wilton, No. 16, Foresters 
of America, was organized here June 



9i i^3< viith fifteen charter members, 
John F. Herlihy being the first chief 
ranger. The court has now eighty- 
seven members. John E. Fitzgerald 
is chief ranger; D. F. Herley, 
S. C. R. ; Eugene F. Kennedy, 
financial secretary; Cornelius Buck- 
ley, treasurer; Fred W. Welch, re- 
cording secretary ; John R. Hickey, 
deputy grand chief ranger. 



ishing condition, with nearly fifty 
members, and funds in the treasury 
amounting to about $33 per capita. 
It occupies a hall in Stanton's block 
on Main street. Present ofificers are : 
President, Cornelius Buckley ; vice- 
president, Thomas Herley ; record- 
ing secretary, Daniel O'Neil; finan- 
cial secretary, D. P. Stanton ; treas- 
urer, D. M. Brennan. In connec- 
tion with this organization should be 
mentioned the Ladies' Auxiliary, or- 
ganized in November, i8g6. It has 
now thirty-seven members. Nellie 
Mahoney is president ; Minnie Cain, 
\-ice-president ; Mary Herley, record- 
ing secretary ; Margaret Fitzgerald, 
financial secretary ; Delia Cain, 



There is also here a branch of the 
Catholic Order of Foresters, organ' 
ized December 13, 1897, with a pres- 
ent membership of twenty-tour, offi- 
cered as follows : Chief ranger, Au- 
guste Dionne ; V. C. R., Auguste 
T. Dionne ; financial secretary, De- 
sir6 Burrub6 ; corresponding secre- 
tary, Timothy Peltier ; treasurer, 
George Sylvester. 

Forest Colony, No. 1 25, United 
Order of Pilgrim Fathers, was char- 
tered in June, 1889, with Charles A, 
Burns first governor. The present 
governor is E. D. Smith, 

Wilton Division No. i, of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, was organ- 
ized in 1874, with eighteen charter 
members, but during the period of 
depression, a few years later, was dis- 
banded. October 7, 1886, it was re- 
organized, and is now in a flour- 



treasurer ; Bridget Brennan, ser- 
geant-at-arms, and Nellie Fitzger- 
ald, sentinel. 

Among the enterprising and pro- 
gressive farmers of Wilton, the 
Grange, or order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, secured a foothold quite 
early in the history of the order in 
New Hampshire, Advance grange. 
No. 20, having been instituted here 
by Deputy C. C. Shaw of Milford, 
February 20, 1874, with thirty char- 
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ter members. Henry Gray was the 
first master, and among the charter 
members was George L. Dascombe, 
subsequently for six years chaplain 
of the state grange. This grange 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with appropriate exercises, February 
22, 1899. It has now eighty-six 
members. Henry H. Putnam is mas- 
ter ; Mrs. Mary A. Rideout, lecturer, 
and Mrs. Mary S. Flint, secretary. 
Its meetings are held in Citizens' 
hall, at the Center, which was erected 
for a town hall after the burning of 
the old church, and occupied as such 
until the lemoval of the town-meet- 
ings to the village. 

Manufacturing, to some extent, in 
various lines, has been an important 
feature of Wilton industry from its 
earliest history, eligible water power 
being furnished by the Souhegan 
river, and its several branches, the 
fall of the main stream, within the 
limits of the town, being over two 
hundred feet. Several saw and grist- 
mills had been erected before the 
Revolution, and at least one mill for 
fulling cloth. Other establishments 
of different kinds were set up later, 
and it is a matter of note that for 
many years, during the first half of 
the last century, a starch mill — one 
of the first in New England for the 
manufacture of potato starch — was 
operated by Wilton parties on the 
Mason border. 

Various cotton and woolen manu- 
facturing enterprises have been put in 
operation in town at different times 
since the development of these indus- 
tries, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess and failure, the first being incor- 
porated in 18 14 by William Bales 
and Amos Holt, Jr. Fifteen years 
later the Wilton Manufacturing com- 



pany was incorporated and carried 
on quite a business, but its mill was 
burned in 1839. A new company, 
with the same name and charter, was 
formed in 1848, and the erection of 
another mill commenced, its comple- 
tion and the commencement of busi- 
ness being about contemporaneous 
with the completion of the railroad to 
this point. It was devoted to the 
manufacture of carpet yarn. En- 
largements were made from time to 
time, more than doubling its capac- 
ity, but it was destroyed by fire in 
March, 1872, when furnishing em- 
ployment to more than one hundred 
operatives. Later enterprises, each 
doing considerable business for a 
time, were the Davis Manufacturing 
company, the Newell Manufacturing 
company, and the Wilton company, 
the two former producing carpet 
yarns, and the latter cotton warps, 
yarns, and twines. 

In 1882 Colony Brothers, sons of 
Henry Colony of Keene, commenced 
the erection of the most extensive 
factory Wilton has ever known, com- 
pleting the same, and beginning the 
manufacture of flannels and woolen 
dress goods the following year. The 
mill is of brick with stone founda- 
tion, the main building being 125 
t>y 55 ^c^t, with extensions for dye 
house, boiler and engine room, and 
picker. Colony Brothers carried on 
an extensive business for several 
years, employing some seventy-five 
hands and manufacturing nearly a 
million yards of goods per annum, 
but hard times and resulting depres- 
sion finally forced a suspension, and 
the mill remained idle for some time. 

In 1894 it passed into the hands of 
the ** Wilton Woolen Company," 
formed by Charles J. Amidon and 



son, Philip F. Amidon, of Hinsdale, ness prosperity of the town of Wil- 

thsD and since extensively engaged ton. 

in woolen manufacturing in the lat- Mr. Philip F. Amidon, who has 

ter town, by whom it was soon been in control ol the business both 

started up with a full complement of here and at Hinsdale, as surviving 

help, and has been in continuous partner, since the death of bis father, 

operation ever since. Hon. Charles J. Amidon, August 

This is what is known as an eight- 21, 1900, is the manager, and Mr. 

sett mill, and gives employment to Charles E. Weeks, superintendent, 
about 125 operatives. The produc- Philip F. Amidon is a native of 

tion includes a large variety of fine the town of Hinsdale, born January 

grade woolens, including fancy cas- 27, 1852, He was educated in the 

simeres and dress goods, the style schools of that town, and at Miles' 

lieing changed according to the vary- Military school at Brattleboro, Vt., 

ing demands of the market, and the but spent a good portion of his early 

superior quality of the goods pro- life in his father's mill, thoroughly 

duced insuring the favor of the trade familiarizing himself with the busi- 

in competition with other establish- ness, and becoming a partner there- 

meots in the same line. The annual in, upon attaining his majority in 

output of the mill exceeds $225,000 1873. He remained closely identi- 

in value. The selling agents are fied with this successful industry in 

Faulkner, Page & Co., of Boston Hinsdale, long known as one of the 

and New York. The annual pay- best managed woolen manufacturing 

roll, amounting to £50,000, is an im- establishments in the slate, until his 

portant item contributing to the busi- removal to Wilton, to take charge 



of the affairs of the new company id 
1894, and to his sound judgment and 
thorough business knowledge and sa- 
gacity, is largely due the success 
which has kept this establishment in 
lull operation through the interven- 
ing years, up to the present time. 

Although devoted to his business 
he is a public- spirited citizen, inter- 
ested in everything that pertains to 
the welfare of the community. He 



is a Republican in politics, but not 
an active partisan, and has never 
sought political preferment, but was 
elected a representative to the gen- 
eral court from Wilton in 1898, by a 
majority of more than fifty votes, al- 
though the town is ordinarily strongly 
Democratic and gave Charles F. Stone, 
the Democratic nominee for governor, 
more than fifty majority at the same 
election, Mr. Amidon is actively 
identified wilh the Masonic organiza- 
tiou, being a member of Golden Rule 



Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Hinsdale, 
and Hugh De Payens Commandery, 
K. T., of Keene. He is also a Scot- 
tish Rite Mason of the thirty-second 
degree. He was united in marriage, 
June 25, 1891, with Annie E., adopt- 
ed daughter of Col. James F. Estey of 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Charles E. Weeks, superintendent 
of the Wilton Woolen company's 
mills, is a practical woolen manufac- 
turer, thoroughly informed in all the 
details of the business, in which he 
has been engaged from boyhood, and 
particularly skilled as a designer. 
He is a native of Wappenger's Falls, 
N. Y., where he was born February 
25, 1854. He commenced work at 
an early age in Fishkill, N. Y., and 
was subsequently engaged in differ- 
ent mills in that state and elsewhere. 
For five years previous to 1891 he 
was superintendent of the Great Falls 
Woolen Company's establisbroent, in 
the present city of Somerswortb, and 
then engaged with the Amidons, as 
superintendent of their milts at Hins- 
dale, coming to Wilton when they 
assumed charge of the plant here, in 
1894, and taking direction of the me- 
chanical department of the business, 
although still remaining superintend- 
ent at Hinsdale. His residence is 
established in Wilton, though he di- 
vides his time between the two con- 
cerns. His thorough mechanical 
knowledge and familiarity with all 
the practical demands of the busi- 
ness, together with his tact in man- 
agement and resulting popularity 
with the employes, make him an 
ideal man for the position he holds. 
He is popular in the community at 
large as well as with the mill opera- 
tives, but has little time or inclina- 
tion for public and political affairs. 



Mr. Weeks is also a member of the 
Masonic order — a member of Libanus 
Lodge at Some rs worth and of St. 
Paul's Commandery at Dover ; also a 
member of Aleppo Temple, Myotic 
Shrine, of Boston. 

Aside from the Wilton Woolen 
Company's establishment, and a fur- 
niture manufactory, located on the 
next privilege below, and operated 
for some time past by the Howard 
Furniture company of Nashua, the 
only considerable manufacturing 
business of the village at present is 
that conducted by the well-known 
firm of D. Whiting & Sons, at the 
upper dam where is an extensive 
lumber mill and box factory, a grist- 
mill, and an extensive butter factory. 

The name of Whiting has been 
prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and industrial life of the town of 
Wilton for more than half a century. 
The late David Whiting, only son of 
Oliver and Fanny Stiles Whiting, 
was bom in this town, August 26, 
jSio. His father was a large far- 
mer, industrious and pushing, and 
he was inured to labor and imbued 
with the spirit of enterprise from his 
earliest years, securing such educa- 
tion only as the winter terms of the 
district school afforded, but, endowed 
with strong powers of observation, 
he laid in a large store of practical 
information, which was always at 
ready command in all the emergen- 
cies of Ute. For a time he was in 
charge of a store belonging to his 
father, in the town of Temple, and 
subsequently was located, for about 
three years, in Fitchburg, Mass., 
where he was engaged in mercantile 
business, as well as in building 
operations, finally selling out and re- 
turning to Wilton, to the old home- 



stead, which he soon purchased and 
engaged extensively in agricultural 
operations, making dairying a lead- 
ing specialty, his being, indeed, one 
of the leading dairy farms in the 
state. 

With the advent of the railroad to 
Wilton, Mr. Whiting inaugurated 
operations in the milk contracting 
business for the Boston market, 
parties in that city engaging in the 



venture at first, through his influence 
and employing his services in the ac- 
tive management of the enterprise, 
which rapidly increased in extent un- 
til it came to be a leading business in 
that section of the state, Mr. Whit- 
ing having finally become the pro- 
prietor, and devoting his energies, in 
the main, to the demands of the busi- 
ness, turning the care of the farm 
over to his eldest son, Harvey A. 
Ultimately both sons, Harvey A. and 
George O., became partners with 



their father iu the business, which 
continued to increase, being extended 
through to Keene and the Connecti- 
cut river, with the completion of the 
railroad to the former point, and also 
covering the territory along the Man- 
chester & North Weare, Concord & 
Claremont, and Peterboro & Hills- 
boro lines. 

In connection with the milk busi- 
ness an extensive butter manufac- 
turing plant was also established at 
Willon, cheese also being produced 
quite largely at first, though that 
branch of the business was not long 
continued. For a time a large 
amount of milk direct from the farm- 
ers' dairies was here nianulactured 
into butter, but in recent years all 
purchased has gone direct to the 
Boston market, and the cream from 



the surplus only sent back to the but- 
ter factory, whose product amounts 
to about r,ooo pouuds per day on the 
average. 

David Whiting married, October 
5. 1830, Emma, daughter of Isaac 
Spalding, then of Wilton, but subse- 
quently of Nashua, where he became 
prominent in railroad affairs. She 
was a woman of strong intelligence 
and great force of character, and a 
failhful helpmeet, contributing in 
large measure to his success in life. 
Five children were born to them, the 
two sons already mentioned, and 
three daughters, — Mrs, Frances E. 
Spencer of Lexington, Mass., Mrs. 
Maria A. Van Alstine of Louisville, 
Ky., and Mrs. Lizzie M. Bradford 
of Chicago. III. Mr. Whiting was 
a public-spirited cilizeu and engaged 



in many enterprises calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the towu. 
He erected and managed for several 
years a large hotel known as the 
Whiting House. This was burned 
in 1874, in one of the disastrous con- 
flagrations that have devastated the 
village of Wilton, and from which it 
has arisen pheuix like, as it were, 
through the pluck and persistency of 
its citizens. Subsequently Mr. Whit- 
ing donated to the town the land 
which had been occupied as the hotel 
site, and upon which is now located 
the spacious and finely appointed 
town building, among the best in the 
sUte, erected in 1S84. Mr, Whiting 
enjoyed in the highest measure the 
respect and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, served them on various im- 
portant committees and represented 



them in the state legislature. He 
died January 11, 1892. 

Harvey Augustus Whiting, eldest 
son of David and Emma (Spalding) 
Whiting, was born in Fitchburg, Oc- 
tober 27, 1833, and educated in the 
schools of Wilton and Nashua and 
at Hancock academy. He married, 
September 20, 1855, Mary Elizabeth 
Kimball of Lowell. Their children 
are Isaac Spalding, born December 
7, 1858 (a graduate of Harvard col- 
lege, class of r882) ; George, Febru- 
ary 16, 1861 ; John Kimball, January 
22, 1863: Fanny, June 26, 1868; 
David, July 7, 1870; Charles Fred- 
erick, July 27, 1875. Isaac S. and 
George are now residents of Somer- 
ville, Mass, and John K, of Brook- 
line. The others retain their home 
in Wilton, Fanny, the daughter, be- 



ing the wife of George G. BlaDcbard, 
promineDtly connected with the office 
of D. Whiting & Sons. 

Mr. Whiting has been an incessant 
and energetic worker all his life. 
Early taking charge of the extensive 
operations of his father's large farm, 
and subsequently engaging in the 
milk business, and its important ad- 



For many years before his father's 
death he naturally assumed the bur- 
den of the firm's business in Wilton, 
and of late it has been entirely in his 
hands, his brother, George O., hav- 
ing, in fact, removed to Lexington, 
Mass., some thirty years ago, devot- 
ing himself to the Boston end of the 
business, and also being interested in 



juncts, as a member of the firm of 
D. Whiting & Sons, and always, 
upon call, giving of his time and 
labor in the conduct of town business 
and the promotion of various public 
enterprises, he has been unquestion- 
ably the busiest man in Wilton for the 
last forty years. Although a young 
man he was a member of the board of 
selectmen all through the war period, 
from 1861 to 1865, inclusive, and 
was a representative in the legisla- 
ture in 1865 and 1866. Politically 
he is a Democrat, and in religion he 
is a Unitarian, and a liberal suppor- 
ter of the church in Wilton, and all 
the interests connected therewith . 



other milk lines in Massachusetts. 
The old homestead was sold to the 
county of Hillsborough, many years 
ago, and long known as the county 
farm, but he has always been ac- 
tively engaged in agriculture, and 
has three lai^e farms at the present 
time, keeping about a hundred cows 
and young cattle, altogether. At the 
grist-mill of the firm about three car- 
loads of com is ground per week, and 
an extensive trade is carried on in 
grain and the various lines of mill 
feed, supplying customers all through 
the territory embraced in the milk 
routes. The lumber business is also 
an important item, the manufacture 



of staves and boxes being extensively 
carried on. Boxes for E. T. Bab- 
bitt's soap manufactory are made 
here, also boxes and cases for the 
local manufacturing concerns. An 
extensive wood and coal trade is also 
conducted in connection with the 
company's business, which, in all 
departments, employs from thirty to 
fifty bands. 

Prominent among the minor indus- 
tries of Wilton, and one of no little 
note and importance, as the most 
successful in its line iu New Eng- 
land, is that of Mr. Daniel Cragin, 
located some two and a half miles 
from the village on a branch of Stony 
Brook, the northern tributary of the 
Souhegan. Mr. Cragin has here 
built up an extensive business in the 
manufacture of dry measures, with 
knife trays and other novelties of 
wooden ware incident thereto. He 
commenced over forty years ago, on 
a capital of ten dollars, making knife 
trays and toys of various kinds, and 
gradually increasing bis business. 
About 1876 he began with the dry 



measures, to which he has since 
mainly devoted his attention, and 
with which he has been remarkably 
successful, having invented various 
kinds of machinery to facilitate pro- 
duction which give him a marked ad- 
vantage over all others in the same 
line. Commencing with a small 
shop he has made successive enlarge- 
ments with the increase of his busi- 



ness till he has now a large factory, 
which is a model of convenience in 
the matter of arrangement, and fitted 
with the most perfect labor-saving ap- 
pliances in all departments, and 
nearly all of bis own invention. Both 
water and steam are used as motive 
power. Mr. Cragin has a fine resi- 
dence near bis factory, and owns 
large tracts of hardwood timber land 
in different sections, thus insuring 
an abundant supply of timber for use 
in his business in any emergency. 

Mr. Cragin is a native of the town 
of Merrimack, the fourth of ten chil- 
dren of Augustus and Almira (Boyu- 
ton) Cragin, born December 31, 1836. 
When he was an infant his parents 
removed to a farm In Temple, where 
he was reared. At the age of seven- 
teen he went to Lyndeborougb , where 
he engaged wilh one John Xewell, 
for three years to learn cabinet wort. 



Subsequently, with a partner, he 
purchased his employer's business, 
hut soon disposed of his interest and 
came to Wilton, engaging for a time 
with the Putnam company, and sub- 
sequently commencing for himself as 
stated. He married, March 29, 1859, 
Jane L., daughter of John and Lu- 
cetta (Draper) Dolliver of Lyndebor- 



ough. In politics Mr. Cragin is a 
Democrat, and liberal in his religious 
views. He is a Free Mason, and a 
past master of Clinton Lodge. He 
has been several times a member of 
the board of selectmen, serving three 
years as chairman, and twice as a 
representative in the state legisla- 
ture. He has also been the nominee 
of his party for state senator. Mr. 
Cragin is an enterprising citizen, an 
intelligent observer of men and af- 
fairs, and with his wife has traveled 
extensively in different sections of 
the country. 

While the people of Wilton have 
never suffered from lack of profes- 
sional service in any line since the 
days of the pioneer settlers, who 
naturally experienced deprivations of 
all sorts, yet the number of lawyers 
who have lived and practised in this 
town has been smaller than in most 
towns of its size, and there are to-day 
only two members of the legal pro- 
fession living in the town. The 
elder of these is the Hon. Charles H. 
Bums, one of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire bar, 
whose fame as an advocate, as well 
as an orator on general occasions, is 
more than state-wide. 

Charles Henry Burns, son of 
Charles A. and Ehzabeth (Hutchin- 
son) Burns, is a native of the town of 
Milford, born January 19, 1835. His 
first Ameiican ancestor was John 
Burns, of Scotch descent, who came 
from the north of Ireland in 1736 and 
settled in Milford ten years later, 
where he died in 1782. Charles A. 
Bums, a representative of the fourth 
generation of the family in the coun- 
try, was a farmer in Milford, a man 
of strong character and marked intel- 
hgence. Elizabeth Hutchinson, his 



wife, was a descendant of Richard 
Hutchinson, one of the early settlers 
of Salem, Mass., and from him de- 
scended Nathan Hutchinson, one of 
the first settlers of Milford, whose de- 
scendants have always been promi- 
nent in the town, and who was the 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Bums. 
Charles Henry was reared upon the 
farm, and early inured to labor, gain- 
ing thereby the vigorous physical 
development and stamina, which 
equipped him so admirably for suc- 
cessful devotion to persistent intel- 
lectual effort in the later years. He 
attended the common schools in Mil- 
ford, and, seeking further instruction, 
entered Appleton academy, at New 
Ipswich, from which he graduated 
in 1854. Having determined to fol- 
low the legal profession he entered 



the office of the late Col. O. W. Lull 
of Milford, where he read law for a 
time and subsequently attended the 
Harvard Law school, graduating 
with the class of 185S, In May of 
that year he was admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar, and in October following 
was admitted to practice in this state, 
locating in Wilton in January, 1859, 
where he has ever since had his 
home, and where he soon established 
a large practice, winning in a few 
years so high a reputation that the 
demand for his professional service 
necessitated the removal of his office 
to Nashua. No man now living in 
the state has held a higher rank at 
the New Hampshire bar for the last 
twenty-five years than has Mr, Burns. 
While a thorough lawyer in all lines 
of professional work, he is particularly 



noled as an advocate and on this ac- 
count, especially, his services have 
long been widely sought. Aside 
from a large general practice he has 
had much service as a railroad law- 
yer, having been the attorney of the 
old Boston & Lowell railroad, of the 
Concord, and of the Boston & Maine, 
of which latter corporation he is still 
a leading attorney. 



of the stale senate in 1873 and again 
in 1879, serving both years as chair- 
man of the judiciary committee. He 
was appointed by Gov. Natt Head 
as judge advocate general upon his 
staff, with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral. He was a delegate at lai^e 
from New Hampshire in the Repub- 
lican National convention of 1S76, 
and was president of the State con- 



His ability as an orator has been 
given wide scope in other than pro- 
fessional directions. His services as 
a public speaker, upon special and 
general occasions, have been in large 
demand, both at home and abroad, 
while as a champion of the principles 
of the Republican party, of which he 
has been an earnest supporter from 
youth, he has rendered more ex- 
tended and efificient service upon the 
stump than any other member of the 
party in the state. In 1864 and 1865 
Mr. Burns was treasurer of Hills- 
borough county. He was a member 



vention of 1878. He has repeatedly 
been suggested as a proper candidate 
for the United States senatorship, 
but has never been actively in the 
field in that connection. 

Mr. Burns married, January 19, 
1856, Sarah N. Mills of Milford, by 
whom he has bad eight children, two 
sons and two daughters surviving. 
The eldest son, Charles A., educated 
at St. Paul's school, Concord, is 
president of the Union Soap Stone 
company of Boston, residing in Som- 
erville ; the second son, Ben E., edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter academy. 
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Harvard college, and Boston Univer- 
sity Law school, is in partnership 
with his father in practice at Nashua. 
The eldest daughter is the wife of 
W. A. Gregg of Nashua, while the 
youngest remains at home. 

Mr. Burns has an elegant home on 
High street in Wilton, wherein he 
has also one of the finest private 
libraries in the state. He is a loyal 
son of New Hampshire, and deeply 
interested in all that pertains to the 
welfare of the state, as well as of his 
adopted town, whose material pros- 
perity he has contributed largely to 
promote in numberless directions. 
He has ever retained a strong love 
for agriculture, and has a thoroughly 
cultivated farm just out of the vil- 
lage, where he keeps several fine 
horses, and a number of thorough- 
bred Jersey cows. 

Mr. Burns is a liberal Congrega- 
tionalist, and a thirty-second degree 
Mason, an honorary member of the 
New Hampshire Historical society, 
and of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical society. 

The only member of the legal pro- 
fession in active practice in Wilton at 
the present time (Mr. Bums*s office 
being at Nasliua) is George E. Bales, 
a native of the town, and a represen- 
tative of one of the oldest families, 
being a great grandson of William 
Bales, one of the first settlers of Wil- 
ton. He is the son of Charles A. 
and Frances M. (Hardy) Bales, born 
September 14, 1862. His father is 
one of the most respected citizens and 
active business men of the town, be- 
ing the senior member of the firm of 
Bales & Putnam carrying on a large 
business in blacksmithing and car- 
riage making. 

George E. Bales was educated in 



the public schools, Franceslown acad- 
emy, and Phillips academy at Exeter, 
graduating from the latter in 1885. 
He then took a special course at 
Harvard college and commenced the 
study of law with ex- Governor 
Brackett in Boston. He graduated 
from Boston University Law school 
in the class of 1888, and commenced 
the practice of his profession in Wil- 
ton in September following. He has 
pursued the same with such faithful- 
ness and diligence that he has to-day 
an office and general practice, sur- 
passed in extent by that of few law- 
yers of his age in the county, and 
certainly by none outside the cities. 
Mr. Bales holds the confidence of his 
fellow- citizens in the highest meas- 
ure. He has served them as town 
treasurer six years, as a member of 
the school board seven years, as mod- 
erator twelve years, and in the state 
legislature two terras — for the ses- 
sions of 1895 and 1897, serving in 
each as a member of the judiciary 
committee, and taking a leading part 
in the business of the house, al- 
though a member of the minority 
party. He has also served several 
years as a trustee of the public li- 
brary. January i, 1889, he was 
elected treasurer of the Wilton Sav- 
ings bank, an institution established 
in 1864, and whose deposits doubled 
during the first four years of his in- 
cumbency, but which was subse- 
quently forced into liquidation by the 
general depression which swamped so 
many similar institutions in that sec- 
tion of the state. He was the treas- 
urer until January, 1900, when he 
was appointed assignee by the court, 
and has already paid the depositors 
about seventy per cent. 

October 16, 1889, Mr. Bales was 



united in marriage with Abbie M., a 
daughter of Francis B. French of Wil- 
ton. Both he and Mrs- Bales are con- 
stant attendants and earnest support- 
ers of the Unitarian church. Politi- 
cally he is a Democrat, and was a 
delegate to the National convenlion of 
the party in 1896, He is a member of 
Clinton Lodge, No. 52, F. & A, M., of 
which he was master for three years, 
and of King Solomon Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, of Milford. He is grand 
patron of the Grand Chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star of New 
Hampshire. He is also a member of 
Laurel Lodge, No. 78, I. O. 0. F. 

Of the three resident physicians in 
Wilton Dr. George W. Hatch has 
been longest in practice in town. He 
is a native of the town of Lyndebor- 
ough, a son of Charles G. and Eliza- 



beth (Blanchard) Hatch, bom Sep- 
tember 3, 1855. He was educated in 
the common schools, at the Milford 
High school, and the Chandler Scien- 
tific department of Dartmouth col- 
lege, and graduated from Dartmouth 
Medical college, November ri, 1879, 
commencing the practice of his pro- 
fession in Wilton, December 27, fol- 
lowing, where he has ever since re- 
mained, in the enjoyment of a suc- 
cessful practice, and the friendly re- 
gard of his fellow- citizens. He has 
served for fifteen years as a member 
of the town board of health. Febru- 
ary 25, 1880, he was united in mar- 
riage with Marcella Smith of Milford, 
who died March 17, 1899, leaving a 
son and daughter, Fred M., and 
L)'dia E. Dr. Hatch is a Republi- 
can and a Congregationalist, and a 



member of Clinton Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., and Laurel Lodge, L O. O. F., 
of Wilton. 
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The various lines of mercantile 
business are as well represented in 
Wilton as in other villages of its size 
in the state, the most prominent mer- 
chant at the present time being Maj. 
David E. Proctor, in general trade, 
at what is known as the " Depot 
store," since 1870. Major Proctor is 
a son of the lale Sylvester Proctor of 
Lyudeborough, bom March 5, 1843. 
He was educated in the district 
schools and at Appleton academy, 
Mont Vernon, and at the age of nine- 
teen, August 14, 1S62, enlisted as a 
private in the Thirteenth New Hamp- 
shire Infantry for service in the war 
against the Rebellion, He was suc- 
cessively promoted to corporal and 
sergeant, and, on February 10, 1864, 
was commissioned a captain and as- 
signed to duty in the Thirtieth regi- 
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ment, United States Colored Troops, 
, and served gallantly to the close of 
the war, being severely wounded 
while in command of the picket line, 
at Point of Rocks, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 28, 1864. He was breveted major, 
for gallant and meritorious services, 
March 13, 1865, and honorably dis- 
charged December 10 of that year, 
having served three years and four 
months. 

Major Proctor has been an active, 
earnest, and popular member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic since 
the organization of Post O- W- Lull, 
at MiUord, taking a transfer to Har- 
vey Holt Post at Lyndeborough, and 
subsequently to Abiel A. Livermore 
Post of Wilton, upon its organiza- 
tion, and which he has long served 
as adjutant, and of which he has also 
been commander, as also of the New 
Hampshire department for the last 
term, than whom no more popular 
man ever filled the position. Major 
Proctor was for two years town clerk 
and two years selectman at Lynde- 
borough, and was census enumerator 
for his district in 1870. Removing to 
Wilton in 1870 he was for two years 
clerk with D. Gregg & Co., at the 
" Depot store," then became a part- 
ner, and has been sole proprietor 
since 1880. Although a staunch Re- 
publican, and acting with the minor- 
ity in politics, he has served several 
years as town treasurer, and was 
elected representative for i88i-'82, 
making an excellent record for intel- 
ligent service. In 1899-1900 he rep- 
resented his district efficiently in the 
state senate. He is a trustee of the 
public library, president of the board 
of trustees of the savings bank, and has 
served several years upon the school 
board, being now the senior member 



and treasurer. January 10, 1866, he 
married Sarah M., daughter of Dea. 
John C. Goodrich of Lyndeborough. 
They have four sons, a daughter — 
the wife of Fred B. Howe — and five 
charming grandchildren. Major 
Proctor is an active Free Mason, an 
Odd Fellow, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion. 



George G. Tolford, representative 
from Wilton in the present New 
Hampshire legislature, and an ac- 
tive business man of the town, was 
born in Bedford, July 17, i860, a son 
of Elbridge G. and Nancy J. (Stew- 
art) Tolford. He remained at home 
on his father's farm till twenty years 
of age, then spent a few years on a 
farm in New Boston, and removed to 
Wilton in 1886, entering the employ 
of S. H. Dunbar in the meat and pro- 
vision business, remaining till 1890, 
when, in company with H. F, Mat- 
thews he bought out the business. 



In 1S9S he purchased Mr. Matthews' 
interest, and has since conducted the 
business alone. October 27, ,1886, 
he married Miss Emma Flynn of 
New Boston. They have two chil- 
dren, a boy and girl, Mr. Tolford is 
a Democrat in politics. He is a 
member of the boaid of fire en- 
gineers, and served for six years, 
from 1895, as a member of the board 
of selectmen. He is a member and 
present master of Clinton Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., a member of King 
Solomon's Chapter, R. A. M., of 
Milford, and Israel Hunt Council, 
R. S. M., of Nashua. He is also an 
Odd Fellow, and an attendant at the 
Unitarian church. 
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Holt of Wilton. They have one son, 
Kenneth, born December 3, 1898. 
Previous to his appointment as post- 
master. May 28, 1898, he was for 
some time employed as a clerk in the 
store of D. E. Proctor, and later in 
that of F. W. Clark, there gaining 
the acquaintance with the public 
which admirably fits him for the po- 
sition he holds. It was largely 
through his enterprise that the ad- 
mirable system of free rural mail de- 
livery, which Wilton enjoys, embrac- 
ing three routes, and covering nearly 
the entire town and extending be- 
yond its borders, was established. 
Mr. Baldwin is a Republican, a Uni- 
tarian, and a member of Clinton 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 

Among the best known of the older 
citizens of Wilton is Moses Clark, a 
native of the town of Acworth, son 
of Samuel and Abigail (Howe) Clark, 
born October 17, 1820. He was edu- 
cated in the district school and at the 
Unity Military and Scientific school 
then under the instruction of Alonzo 
A, Miner, subsequently a noted 
Universalist clergyman. He taught 
school in the winter and did farm 
work summers for several years, and 
then engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes for a time. Subse- 
quently he was for fifteen years 



Lewis H. Baldwin, postmaster of 
Wilton, is a native of the town, a son 
of John 6. and Louise (Per ham) Bald- 
win, born June 25, 1873. He re- 
ceived his education in the town 
schoob, and was united in marriage, 
April 29, 1896, with Miss Melvillena 



traveling salesman for the Acwortb 
Boot & Shoe company, establishing 
his home in Wilton. For eighteen 
years, up to January, 1889, he was 
treasurer of the Wilton Savings bank, 
of which he was also a trustee. Mr. 
Clark has always taken a strong in- 
terest in town affairs, although not a 
member of the dominant party, being 
a decided Republican, and was chair- 
man of the town history committee, 
also of the committee arranging the 
celebration of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth anniversary of the settlement 
of the towns. He was for many years 
a deputy sheriff, anrt several years 
collector of taxes. He is a member 
of Clinton Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
and has been its secretary. He mar- 
ried, first, Julia I,. Gay, May 7, 1846, 
who died February 3, 1891. Febru- 
ary II, 1892, he married his present 
wife, Mrs. Hannah L. (Martin) 
Cram. By his first wife Mr. Clark 
had one son and Iwo daughters, the 
son being the late lamented Frank 
G, Clarke, member of congress for 



the Second New Hampshire district, 
whose sudden death last January was 
a source of universal regret through- 
out the state. 

Among the most enterprising and 
successful business men in Wilton is 
Michael P. Stanton, a native of Ire- 
land, born September 22, 1850, who 
came to Wiltou in 1868. He was 
employed by A. J. Putnam for about 
five years, and was then for about 
the same time in the service of the 
Boston & Lowell railroad. He theu, 
in 1878, commenced business for him- 
self, in the grocery line, and has con- 
tinued the same, with marked success, 
up to the present day. In 1884, he 
married Mary E. Billion. Ten chil- 
dren have been bom to them, eight 
of whom are now- attending the public 
schools. Mr, Stanton was one of the 
representatives from Wilton in the 
legislature of 1899. He has also 
been for several years chief engineer 
of the fire department. He belongs 



to the Foresters of America, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Sa- 
cred Heart church. He has com- 
pleted this year, upon a fine lot on 
Maple street, one of the best resi- 
dences in town. 

The people of Willon have always 
manifested a strong regard for the 
cause of education, and her schools 
have been of a high order, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that many noted 
educators have gone out from her 
borders to broader fields of useful- 
ness. At present there are twelve 
schools within the town limits — six 
graded and six ungraded — the former 
all being accommodated in the spa- 
cious and elegant new brick school- 
bouse in the village, completed in 
1895, at a cost of about $30,000. 
These include the high school, 
under the instruction of Ernest W. 
Robinson, principal, and Miss Emo- 
gene Farnum, as assistant, and 
eight lower grades, with (our teach- 
ers, the aggregate attendance upon 



all, the present year, being 253, The 
six ungraded schools, in the outlying 
districts, have an aggregate attend- 
ance of 118. Three years ago vocal 
music was introduced, and has been 
successfully maintained as a branch 
of school instruction, with Miss An- 
nie P. Stevenson of Greenville, as 
teacher. The town appropriation for 
school purposes this year is $5,500. 
There is a fund of $10,000. left by the 
late Hon. Isaac Spalding of Nashua, 
the income of which is devoted to 
school purposes. The advantages of 
the school system are supplemented 
by those of a large and well selected 
public library, of several thousand 
volumes, rooms for which are pro- 
vided in the spacious town building. 



One of the most successful of Wil- 
ton's native sons is George O. Whit- 
ing, youngest son of David Whit- 
ing, bom March 20, 1841. He was 
educated in Wilton, New Ipswich, 
and Groton, Mass. He resided in 
Wilton, where he was actively asso- 



ciated with his father and brother, 
Harvey A., in business, till the au- 
tumn of 1874, when he removed to 
Lexington, Mass., where he has 
since resided, the change being made 
that he might the more readily look 
after the Boston interests of the firm. 
He has since largely extended his 
operations, and is now president of 
the C. Brigham Milk company, the 
Elm Farm Milk company, and the 
Milk Contractors' Association of Bos- 
ton. He is also a director of the 
Wilton railroad, of the Indian Head 
National bank of Nashua, and the 
Lexington Savings bank. While in 
Wilton he represented his town in 
the legislature in i867-'68. He is a 
Democrat in politics, a Unitarian, 
and a member of Clinton Lodge, 



A. F. & A. M. In 1865 he married 
Laura M., daughter of Hon. Jesse 
Bowers of Nashua. They have three 
children, — Emma S., Jessie B,, and 
Grace. 



Wilton is the fifth town in the 
county of Hillsborough, in point of 
wealth as well as population. Its 
valuation for the present year is 
$986,114.05, — an increase of about 
$31,000 over last year. The taxes 
assessed for 1901 amount to $17,- 
750.05, the rate being $1 .80 per 
$r,ooo. The railway advantages of 
the place are especially good, with 
two through trains per day each 
way, and two extra trains between 
Wilton and Nashua, connecting at 
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the latter point with trains on the romantic resorts in the vicinity is 

main line. The village streets are Gaerwen. Falls, a charming cascade 

well Icept, finely shaded, and lighted in one of the tributaries of the Sou- 

with electricity, while the drives hegan, about two miles from the vil- 

tbrough the surrounding country are lage, near which is the summer home 

unsurpassed in beauty. Among the of the famous artist. Turner. 



NOTB. — The pbotOETapbs from which the illustiationa (or tbU article have been made wee 
furnished largely through the courtesy o( Wm. H. Emerson and Perky J. Abbott, with a tf 
from Ernest Martin, Fred B, Howe, and otheis. 






A TOWN ON THE SUNCOOK. 

By Mary H. Wheeler. 

The river curves and ripples 
And holds in its embrace 

The close- built heart of the village, 
Where winding streets inlace ; 

Its waters spreading wider 
Close to the highway sweep 

Before in solemn grandeur 
They o'er the broad dam leap ; 
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And the roar of its fall is mingled 

With the rattle of looms, and the sound 

Like a great heart's even throbbing 
As the wheels and belts go round 

In the many-windowed building 
For a cotton mill designed, 

With the counting-house beside it 
And the weaving-shed behind. 

It turns the wheel of the sawmill, 
And grinds the corn as it goes ; 

And with sullen force through the dark canal 
To the shops below it flows. 

And the waters reunited 

Go laughing, sparkling down 

O'er a bed beset with boulders 
As they flow beyond the town. 

The Gilmanton hills to northward, 
Kearsarge afar to the west, 

And the rambling ridge of Catamount, 
The nearest height and the best. 

Overlook the groups ot buildings 
By tree-flanked streets and lanes. 

Green fields and shining waters. 
And twinkle of sun-bright vanes. 

A banner of wreathing vapor 

Now over the valley trails 
With the train of steam cars winding 

Along on the iron rails. 

The sun comes over the mountain 
And smiles on the hills at morn, 

And it leaves a golden greeting 
In the west when the day is gone. 

And at night when the world is sleeping 
The stars in their course look down 

As if in their special keeping 
Were river and peaceful town. 
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CHAPTER I. 




NEIGHBORHOOD COMMERCE. 

lALEB TODD closed one 
eye and half closed the 
other, tipped his head 
back, and gave a hasty 
but knowing squint at 
the sun. Having satisfied himself in 
regard to the time, which was not far 
from II a. m., he stood his scythe 
upon the end of the swath, and tak- 
ing the blade affectionately under his 
arm began to caress it gently and 
somewhat clumsily with a whetstone. 

This operation being at length duly 
completed, he reversed the scythe, 
put the stone in his hip-pocket, spat 
toward the ground, but inadvertently 
hit the toe of his great boot instead, 
and was about to turn in for another 
swath when he observed a neighbor 
coming up the road. This man also 
had a scythe, and a very long whet- 
stone stuck into a very short pocket, 
*but which, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, refused to fall out. He came 
along slowly, apparently wrapped in 
thought, and was almost past when 
he seemed to notice Caleb suddenly, 
and he sauntered up to the fence and 
leaned over. 

** How d* dof' said Caleb, who, as 
soon as he perceived his neighbor, 
had again stood his scythe on end 
and was continuing his affectionate 
demonstrations so as to be conven- 
iently near the fence at the right 
time. 

** How are ye? ** returned Asa Cud- 
worth. ** Pritty good hay weather.** 

** Yes, good hay weather; good 
nuff. Gut yourn most cut ?'* 

xsxl-8 



** Wall, gettin* along middlin* fair. 
You know I hed the medder, an* the 
piece over the brook, an* a little jag 
back o' the gardin to cut when you 
was up last. Wall, I *ve gut it all 
under the shingles now but the trim- 
min*s o* the medder an* the btook 
piece. Guess I '11 finish this week 
easy nuff, if the weather holds fair. 
Hay *s lookin* well.** 

**Yes, good crop. I'll have a 
third more on this piece here than 
I hed last year.** 

Caleb reversed his scythe, put the 
stone in his pocket, spat on the toe of 
his boot, and braced the fence up on 
the opposite side. 

** Hed any new potatoes?** asked 
Asa Cud worth. 

** No. Mine ain*t out o' the blos- 
som yit. I never knew pertaters to 
be so confounded late.** 

**That*s kinder cur'us. I dug 
inter a hill o* mine day *fore yister- 
day, an* found one big *s a heu*s ^%%, 
I hain't dug none yit, for our old po- 
tatoes is first rate an I calc'lated the 
new ones would keep better 'n the 
old. When d* you plant yourn? 
Didn*t you plant yourn the Satur- 
day *fore I planted mine a Wednes- 
day?** 

**B'lieveso.** 

**Wall, that*s kinder cur'us. I 
should say yourn was in full as early 
a place as mine. Must be you made 
your ground too rich. I *member 
when I was a boy the old man let me 
plant a potato patch o* my own one 
year, an* I thought I *d raise the 
whoppinest potatoes a feller ever see ; 
so I put on an' put on the manure 
till my back was most broke, an* 
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when them tormented potatoes hed 
ought to been ready to dig that 
patch was a sight — *twas a sight, 
b* jinks I Them tops was three foot 
high, ev^ry one of *em, an' not a po- 
tato bigger *n a pea on the whole 
patch — not one, b 'jinks !" He burst 
into a loud laugh at the recollection, 
and leaned so heavily on the fence 
that it cracked. 

Caleb was ten years older than his 
neighbor, and both had farmed all 
their lives. But Caleb, nevertheless, 
seemed to accept with the utmost 
meekness the other's explanation. 

**Bugs ain't troublin' so bad as 
common," remarked Asa. 

'* No, I don't think they are," re- 
turned Caleb, with a dry cough. 

**D' you go down to the village 
last night ? " asked Asa briskly, after 
an extended pause. 

** No. I felt too near played out. 
I done an awful hard day's work yis- 
terday. Why?" 

" Oh, nothin' particular. I didn't 
know but I might o' hed some mail. 
I do n't know 's you ever done sech a 
trick, but you know I *m allers a git- 
tin' mail for somebody an' then for- 
gittin' all about it." He indulged 
in another loud laugh and Caleb in 
another dry cough — a very dry one. 

'* I 'member one time when I was 
a boy — I was jest as forgitful then as 
I be now — I went to the village to git 
the mail — went a purpose, you know, 
an' I hed n't more 'n gut it inter my 
pocket when I see a couple o' fellers 
that wanted me to go eel-spearin' 
with 'em, an' off I went. Wall, sir, 
I fell inter the pond an' like to never 
gut out. When the boys gut me 
home I was that used up, an' the ol' 
folks was so scairt that they forgut to 
ask me about the mail — 'twa'n't no 



wonder I 'd forgut — an* there it laid. 
Wall, there was a letter there from 
the ol' man's brother's second wife — 
Aunt Mirandy, you know — sayin' 
that she an' the children was comin' 
to make us a visit an' that mebbe her 
sister would come along. They come 
the next day — the whole of 'em — an' 
of course we wan't expectin' 'em, an' 
nothin' was ready. You never see 
anybody more put out than my 
mother was, but for once in her life 
she never laid a word o' blame outer 



me. 
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He shifted his weight on to the 
other leg, scratched his head, and 
laughed loudly again. Caleb began 
a feeble laugh which ended in an- 
other dry cough. Surely Caleb's 
throat was very dry, anybody could 
see it was. 

*• I wonder who that was that Cy 
Underbill carried down by this mom- 
in'," observed Asa carelessly. 

You would not have thought, to 
look at Caleb Todd with his great, 
slow-moving, clumsy frame, and his 
good-natured, stupid face, that he 
prided himself on his shrewdness * 
more than on anything else. But 
such was the fact. 

**Cy Underbill !" he repeated. 
" What time d' he go down ?" 

*• 'Bout eight, I should say; might 
a been a little earlier, anyhow, 't was 
jest 'fore I ground." 

*' Guess I was grindin' m3'self, 
'bout that time. I don't remember 
seein' anything of 'im. Who d' he 
hev, man, or a woman?" 

*' A man. Sort of an oldish man, 
I should say. He set in the wagon 
kinder round-shouldered, and small. 
But, then, mebbe 'twa'n't an old 
man, for I wa' n't very near the road, 
and I could n't see very well." 
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** Has he gone back yit ?" 

** Guess not. I hain't seen *im, 
an' I've been cuttin* g^ass close by 
the road all the mornin*, since he 
went down/* 

** It 's prob'bly some feller or other 
that he's showin' the town to. He 
has lots o' company." 

Caleb hemmed twice, and cast re- 
flective glances towards the field of 
half-cut grass. 

**Gut your day's job o' mowin' 
done, I s'pose," he said at last, with 
a sigh at the end, for a period. 

** Yes, I allers calc'late to git my 
mowin' done as early 's I can. It 's 
twice as hard work to mow after it 
gits to be so blazin' hot." 

** So 't is," assented Caleb. ** This 
is a terrible hot day. I '11 bet it *s 
ninety- five in the shade this minute." 

**Sha'n't take you up on that," 
laughed Asa. *' I ain't anxious nufl 
to lo^ to bet on that." 

**It's too hot to mow, anyway," 
declared Caleb vigorously, tipping 
his straw hat back, and stealing a 
glimpse at the sun. 

**I'll tell you what!" exclaimed 
Asa, suddenly patting his neighbor 
playfully on the shoulder; **I know 
what will revive you in atwinklin'. 
Come up to my cellar and hev a pull 
at my two-year-old." 

Caleb brightened, but demurred 
and hesitated. However, at the end 
of four or five minutes he hung his 
scythe upon the fence with apparent 
reluctance, and they went up the 
road together. 

**Yes," said Caleb, his pace 
unconsciously accelarating as he 
thought of what awaited him in the 
Cudworth cellar, " yes, tliat two-year- 
old o' yourn is mighty good stuff — 
good nuff." 



** I allers calc'late to hev plenty of 
it to do my hayin' on. I could n't 
Stan' it to mow a swath, or pitch a 
forkful without it." 

'*I guess you're the only man 
that's gut any, 'round here." 

**I guess I be. I don't know of 
anybody else." 

The cellar being reached they 
descended by way of the bulkhead, 
Asa going first, and Caleb hastening 
after him. Two glasses apiece were 
drained in silence. 

**I guess that was Cy's brother," 
said Asa, pausing in the act of pull- 
ing the tap. " You know Cy's brother, 
don't you?" 

**Yes, but I don't b'lieve 'twas 
him." 

" You do n't ? Who do you think 
'twas?" 

** Why, I recollect just now that I 
did see Cy after all, an' that I thought 
to myself, * that ain't Cy Underbill — 
why, yes 't is, too ;' an' then I begun 
to wonder who he'd gut with 'im. I 
guess, by the time he 's been gone, it 
must a been some feller that he 's 
taken down to Craig's." He took 
the proffered glass, emptied it, passed 
it back, wiped his mouth on his shirt- 
sleeve, and cleared his throat. " That 's 
good," he almost whispered. "That's 
good stuff. ' ' 

** And you do n't know the feller's 
name, nor where he come from?" 

'* No, I hain't the least idee." 

** It feels twenty degrees hotter 
'n it did when I come down," said 
Caleb, when finally the tap had 
squeaked for the last time, and they 
had come up into the open air. ' * I 
shouldn't wonder if 'twas dinner- 
time by the time I gut home. But 
whether it is or not, you do n't ketch 
me to mow another clip to-day." 
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If Asa Ciidworth had answered he 
would have said, as would anyone 
on glancing at Caleb's tottering legs,' 
**I guess you won't be able to.'* 
But he did not say anything, and the 
two parted, each well pleased with 
himself, Asa having obtained all the 
information that Caleb had to impart, 
and Caleb having obtained his cider. 



CHAPTER II. 



AUSTIN CRAIG. 



Cy Underbill's dappled mare stood 
in front of the village store dividing 
her exertions between gnawing the 
wooden hitching-post and whiskipg 
her stub tail at flies beyond her 
reach. 

The doctor drove up with his sup- 
erannuated colt, had a lengthy dispute 
with the veterinary surgeon, lit his 
pipe, and drove away. The Widow 
Ruggles reined in, sold her tub of 
butter, bought half a pound of tea, 
beating the storekeeper down two 
cents, and drove away. The butch- 
er's boy called for mail. A fine car- 
riage containing two young lady 
boarders from the city came and 
went. , Mr. Hubbard on his way 
home with a load of hay, stopped his 
oxen, or rather stopped belaboring 
them with his goad in consequence 
of which they stopped of their own 
accord. He called for **the mail for 
the folks down our way," bought a 
plug of tobacco, and returned to his 
cattle with a paper for himself, an- 
other for his nearest neighbor's wife, 
and a letter for old Mr. Borland, who 
lived out on the back road. The 
dappled mare gave her neck a twist 
and tried to see if anybody was near 
the wagon , but she did not see any- 



body there. The white-haired, rheu- 
matic, old minister came limping 
along. He patted the docile crea- 
ture kindly, and entered the store. 
After a short time he came out again 
and went away. By and by the store- 
keeper's little girl spied the horse and 
pulled a few handfuls of grass for her. 
But Cy did not appear. 

Let us mount the rickety stairs 
leading to a room up over the store 
and see if we can discover any traces 
of him, for it was up these stairs that 
the dappled marc last saw him going, 
followed by another man. 

The stairs were built on the out- 
side of the store, and formed a sort of 
connecting link between the store on 
the right hand, and a milliner's shop 
on the left. At the head of the stairs 
we perceive a notice scratched with a 
nail on the unpainted door : 

Austin Craig 

Jus Pacis et Quorum. 

Town clerk, Insurance Agent, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 

On entering the low-posted, tobac- 
co-scented oflSce we shall find, as we 
have surmised, Cy Underbill, the 
lawyer, and the aforesaid man. 

Austin Craig was a very tall, pow- 
erfully-framed man, with a shorty 
thick, black beard, straight, black 
hair, and shaggy, beetle brows from 
under which peered furtively, gazed 
stolidly, or glared furiously, as oc- 
casion might require, a pair of small 
brown eyes. He sat by his desk, 
partly turned away from it to face his 
visitors, while near the door sat the 
stranger, whom Cy, being apparently 
on good terms with both, seemed to 
have brought thither for the purpose 
of transacting some sort of business. 
Mr. Furrow, a slim, hollow-cheeked, 
nervous individual, with a crape hat- 
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band from which he hardly took his 
eyes for a moment, except, of course, 
when the hat was on his head, was 
just at this time putting his hat on 
for the eighth time, and hitching a 
trifle nearer ihe door, as though 
about to depart. 

**But see here,*' said Cy, a little 
impatiently, taking a much-thumbed 
plan from Mr. Craig's desk and 
smoothing it out on his knee, '* here 
'tis, plain 'nough — lot 14, 3d range, 
100 acres, more or less — spruce tim- 
ber, a million on *t, I '11 bet, and a 
snug little clump o' birch up in this 
comer." 

He traced along with his bony fin- 
ger as he spoke, and at the end 
looked up into Mr. Furrow's face in 
great astonishment that that gentle- 
man should fail to see the dark tops 
of the spruces nodding to him from 
the paper. 

!*Yes, 3'es," stammered Mr. Fur- 
row, taking off his hat again and con- 
templating the crape band; ** yes, 
but it 's more of a lot than I wanted ; 
and it seems to me— of course I don't 
pretend to say it 's so — but it seems 
to me as if 'twould cost a consider- 
able sum to get the lumber off." 

**Why, cert'nly," assented Cy, 
with a prodigious nod, ** it '11 cost ye 
somethin'. A man can't expect that 
lumb'rin' ain't going to cost nothin'. 
But you '11 find this lot can be gut at 
a big sight handier 'n half of 'em on 
this plan. Why, there 's one o' the 
biggest comp'nies in the country 
logged last winter off o' this 'ere lot 
next to it. I never heerd no com- 
plaint but what 'twas easy 'nough 
to get at, an' they made, I hain't no 
doubt, ten thousand dollars in jest 
that one season." 

Here the lawyer glared at Cy, as 



much as to say " Let my trade alone, 
will you !" and laying down his pen- 
cil, with which he had been making 
figures on the back of an envelope, 
he inquired blandly, **How much 
capital did you wish to invest, Mr. 
Furrow?" 

**I have only five hundred dol- 
lars, sir, a trifling sum, I confess — it 
doubtless seems a very small sum to 
you — but it 's all I 've got, and that 
Nancy left me; t' was hers, sir," and 
he pulled out a worn silk handker- 
chief and rubbed the side of his nose 
where a tear had trickled down. 

** Yes, it is a small amount, but yet 
fortunes have been made on even less 
capital," said Mr. Craig encourag- 
ingly. *'But," he added, after a 
considerable pause, ** if you want my 
best advice, I '11 tell you what I 'd 
do, sir." 

** Thank you, sir. Yes, that's 
what I want. I know so little, you 
see, about business ways. I've al- 
ways been a hard-working man, sir, 
though I never could seem to save a 
great deal. Once when I had quite 
a bit saved — I won't mention the 
sum, for it would appear so small to 
you — once when I had a bit saved 
up, the most I ever had in my life, 
my little boy was taken sick with the 
scarlet fever, and before I knew, be- 
fore I 'd thought about it at all, you 
see, it was all gone. And Willie 
died, too," he added in a lower tone, 
almost as though to himself, and he 
rubbed the side of his nose again. 

* ' Well, ' ' said, the lawyer, ' * if you 
want my candid advice, I '11 tell you 
what it is. It 's different, I am 
aware, from what some would say, 
and I don't ask you to take it, you 
know, but I '11 tell you what I should 
do, myself, if I was in your place." 
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** Thank you, sir,'* repeated Mr. 
Furrow ; * * that *s honest talk ; that *s 
fair.*' 

* * I should, myself, put in my $500, 
borrow $300 more, and buy this lot, 
and this strip of lot No. 13, adjoin- 
ing, which contains all the best of 
the lot, and which, I am quite sure, 
I can manage to purchase for you at 
bottom prices. Of course,** he ap- 
pended confidentially, **you see that 
a man in my position can often buy 
more advantageously than an out- 
sider and a stranger in the place.** 

** To be sure, to be sure,'* said Mr. 
Furrow. 

**And with $800 well invested,** 
and Mr. Craig smiled condescend- 
ingly, " I should think it very strange 
if you did not before long find your- 
self in the possession of ** — he stopped 
a moment, as though to consider at 
what figures he would place his esti- 
mate, but presently concluded, with 
a knowing look, ** considerable prop- 
erty.** 

" I don't know,** faltered Mr. Fur- 
row, ** I really don*t know. I do n't 
like to borrow. It isn't a good rule, 
I have always thought, and Nancy 
thought so, too. She wouldn't favor 
my doing it, I 'm afraid, and it 's her 
money, and I do n't know as it would 
be doing as I ought to by her." 

*' And yet your beloved wife, 
though, no doubt, an excellent lady, 
probably did not understand the in- 
side workings of business houses. It 
is not to be expected that ladies 
should." 

*'No; Nancy was a good wife, 
but, as you say, she probably did not 
understand business very well. I 
know she didn't. She never had 
any business to do, and I never had 
much business to do, myself." 



** Do you know where you can ob- 
tain the money?" 

*' Why, I do n't know. I have n*t 
thought about that yet. I think 
maybe I can raise it at home. I *m 
thought quite well of there. They 
all know me for a plain, hard-work- 
ing, honest man, and I *ve got some 
friends that perhaps would let me 
Jiave it. I *d want to give good se- 
curity — I suppose I *d have to mort- 
gage the house — but I guess I could 
get the money. You '11 think I *m 
foolish, I know, sir, but, really, I *d 
rather buy just lot No. 14, and let 
the other go, than to borrow so 
much ; that would take 'all I *ve got, 
and that *s more than I thought of 
putting in when I left home. I 
didn*t know how much land cost, 
you see,** and he smiled pityingly at 
the thought of his former ignorance. 

"Well, as I said, I sha'n*t take 
any offense if you don*t follow my 
advice. You can do as you like. I 
hardly expected that you would be 
able to see the advantages of what I 
suggested.** 

Mr. Furrow put on his hat again. 

*' Wall, I vum !'* burst out Cy, ** I 
hain't gut nothin' to do with this 
trade, I know, and I do n't care 
nothin' 'bout it, but I *11 be switched 
if I can see a man throw away a 
chance like this an* keep still !** 

The lawyer glared at him more 
fiercely than before. 

* ' I would let you have the money 
myself, but I *m a little short just 
now,** remarked Mr. Craig, after a 
little meditation, **then *twouJd be 
all between ourselves.** 

'* Thank you, thank you," said 
Mr. Furrow. 

He pulled out an old-fashioned, 
silver watch, although Mr. Craig*s 
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clock was ticking loudly directly be- 
fore him, and exclaimed with a start, 
*' How late it is ! I must go.** 

** Very well,** replied Mr. Craig 
coldly, **Am I to consider the lot 
sold?** 

** I do n*t know. I '11 see. Do n*t 
hurry me. You see I *m not used to 
trading in this way. I *11 think about 
it. I *11 come in to-nig^t and let you 
know. I think maybe I '11 take it, 
but I want to think about it a little 
longer. I *11 call to-night early. 
Good-day, and thank you, sir.** 

He opened the door and began 
to descend the stairs. Cy followed. 
When nearly down to the foot of the 
stairs Cy exclaimed, ** Wall, I vum ! 
If I hain't been so taken up with 
your business that I *ve forgut my 
own ! I '11 be back in a minute." 
And he reascended the stairs and 
went into the office. A broad grin 
covered his face as he presented it to 
that of the lawyer. 

** Shall I lend him the money and 
take his old house ?" 

Lawyer Craig was in a bad humor. 
The intervnew had taken a long time, 
the office was close and hot, and he 
was hungry, consequently he snarled 
out, " Of course," and made as though 
he would kick the lank form of his 
questioner. But Cy, with an agility 
worthy of a younger man, reached 
the door, got through it, and clat- 
tered down the stairs untouched. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE JORDANS' SUNDAY EVENING. 

It was a fine Sabbath evening. Mr. 
Jordan sat on the porch of his little, 
unpainted domicile smoking a cigar, 
which he never did except on Sun- 



day, and on that day he would have 
much preferred to smoke his short, 
black, clay pipe, but it, in some way 
or other, always happened that he 
got out of tobacco every Sunday, and 
was compelled to borrow a cigar of 
his son. 

Mrs. Jordan, too, sat on the porch, 
which she never did except on Sun- 
day, and, as her custom was, she 
held the cat; for she was one of 
those good, wise persons who can 
never let their hands lie idle, and as 
unnecessary work on Sunday was 
not to be thought of, she found rest 
without idleness in stroking the cat, 
frequently murmuring meanwhile, 
**Poor kitty, poor kitty!" 

The Jordans were not rich. Mr. 
Jordan*s possessions consisted of five 
cows, two sons, and a mortgaged 
farm ; and Mrs. Jordan's consisted of 
a few household articles that had be- 
longed to her mother, and the cat. 

As Everett Jordan could not con- 
veniently divide his five cows so as 
to apportion the milking of two cows 
and a half to each son, he was for 
some time in a state of great per- 
plexity, during which time Miles, 
the younger of the sons, milked them 
all, and Everett Jordan, Jr., aided 
his father in his efforts to find a way 
out of the dilemma. But as the 
elder Everett was for buying an- 
other cow, and the younger Everett 
was for selling one, in all likelihood 
the problem would have remained 
unsolved to this day, and Miles would 
have continued to milk the five, had 
he not taken a hand himself in the 
matter, and offered the suggestion, 
one hot evening, that henceforth he 
milk in the morning, and his brother 
at night. This proposition was at 
first received with great scorn. But 
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it was finally amended so as to read 
that Miles should milk at night, and 
his brother Everett should milk in 
the morning when he felt like it, and 
in this form it passed by a small ma- 
jority. 

On the particular Sunday evening 
to which I alluded at the beginning 
of this chapter, as Miles came in 
from the barn with a pail of foaming 
milk in his hand, and great drops of 
sweat on his face, Everett came down 
stairs from his room clad in his best 
garments. 

**Team ready. Miles?'* he asked 
as he drew on his gloves. 

**Why, no, not yet; the milkin* 
ain't done yet," replied Miles. 

**The milkin' 's nothin' to me, I 
want that team got ready quick." 

**But if I could milk the other 
cow — there ain't but one more — 
't would"— 

** Don't stand there chinning ; it 's 
time I was off, now," interrupted 
Everett. 

Miles went out to harness the 
horse. 

** Everett," said Mrs. Jordan tim- 
idly, as she stroked the cat, **I do 
wish Everett, Jr., would n't be so — so 
— so out of patience with Miles. The 
boy does work hard, and — " 

** My son, P>erett Jordan, Jr.," 
said Mr. Jordan proudly — he was 
never known to say our son — **my 
son, Everett Jordan, Jr., was bom to 
rule." He took the cigar from his 
mouth and regarded it a moment. 
**He takes after his father." He 
put the cigar back in his mouth. 
** Miles, he's different; he was not 
born to rule." He took the cigar 
from his mouth and considered it 
again. ** He takes after his mother." 

Mrs. Jordan sighed faintly. " Poor 



kitty!" she said, as she continued 
stroking the cat. 

In a few minutes a bay colt and a 
newly-painted, second-hand buggy, 
which did not belong to the Jordan 
family but were the exclusive prop- 
erty of Everett, Jr., stood at the door, 
and an instant later were tearing 
down the road at a terrible pace. 
Miles went b^ck to the barn to finish 
his milking. 

•'Everett," said Mrs. Jordan, **I 
do wish Everett, Jr., would n't drive 
that colt so — so fast. I do n't believe 
it *s good for her." ' 

**My son, Everett Jordan, Jr., 
doubtless understands how to take 
care of a colt," returned Mr. Jordan. 

Mrs. Jordan sighed again, a little 
more faintly than before, and devoted 
herself with renewed enthusiasm to 
the unconscious cat. 

Presently Miles came in again and 
his mother hastened out to strain the 
milk. 

** I brushed your coat and hat, and 
got your things all ready for you. 
Miles," she said softly, as she took 
the pail from his hand. 

*'You're awful good to me," he 
answered in a low voice. " I '11 never 
forget it." 

**And don't mind Everett," she 
added, **he don't mean anything. 
He don't think, that 's all." 

*'0h, that's all right. Don't 
worry about me." 

And he hurried off to change his 
clothes. 

** Now, do n't stay late," said she, 
as he reappeared. ** You know 
you 're tired, if it is Sunday night, 
and you 've got to get up early to- 
morrow. Come home by nine and 
get a good sleep." 

'* I '11 be back in good season." 
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It was a beautiful evening, clear 
and moonlight, and peace and purity 
seemed to be in the very air. The 
bell of a not far- distant church rung 
out sweetly the call to the evening 
service. Miles was not directing his 
steps churchward. He was going in 
an almost opposite direction, but he 
heard the bell and even slackened 
his pace a little to hear it better. 

What a fine, sweet-toned old bell 
it was ! There was not another like 
it in all the little villages for miles 
around. Then, gradually and sub- 
tlely, thoughts suggested by the bell 
mingled with his previous medita- 
tions ; thoughts not exactly religious, 
perhaps, for Miles was not a very 
religious young man, but thoughts, 
or hopes, or emotions, or something, 
that ennobled and purified him. 

Uppermost in his mind was the 
picture of the lovely, honest- hearted, 
little Ruth that he was pressing for- 
ward to see, the playmate of his child- 
hood, the friend of his boyhood, the 
hope of his young manhood. It was 
the thought of her that rested him 
when he was tired, and that com- 
forted him when he was lonel}', and 
it was Ruth's gentle influence that 
kept his honest heart more honest, 
and his brave, cheery spirit more 
brave and cheery than it would other- 
wise have been. 

He had been thinking of her all 
the time, when he was milking, when 
he was changing his clothes, when he 
started, and every step of the way, 
and when he heard the old bell he 
did not stop thinking about her, too. 

** She's like that bell, Ruth is,'' 
he said to himself; ** there's none 
like it, and there 's none like her. 
She calls me, too, and the bell calls. 
When the bell calls one way, and 



she calls me another, as they do to- 
night, I go to her. But when she 
and the bell both call me the same 
way, as I hope they will by and by," 
and he stopped and looked back 
towards the church, which, however, 
was beyond a turn of the road, and 
out of sight, **then we'll go to 
church together — after we are mar- 
ried.'-' And then, if you'll believe 
it, and of course you will when I tell 
you it was so, the fellow blushed 
there all alone, and he hurried on the 
faster to Ruth. 

He was almost at the house now, 
still thinking of her, and he fell to 
wondering where she would be, and 
what she would be doing when he 
should find her. Perhaps she would 
be sitting b}' the west window in the 
parlor, perhaps she would be playing 
a hymn on the little, half-worn-out 
melodeon in the sitting-room, and 
singing softly to herself ; perhaps she 
would be sitting on the piazza, or 
walking about in the front yard, or 
lying in the hammock under the two 
maple trees. If she was sitting by 
the window she would be looking for 
him. If she was playing, the hymn 
would be one of those that she knew 
he liked to hear. If she was walk- 
ing about in the yard, she would 
meet him at the gate. If she was in 
the hammock — but no, she would not 
be in the hammock, he was quite 
sure of that. He finally decided that 
she would be in the yard, and by the 
time he had reached the gate he had 
become so sure of this that he even 
called out softly, * * Ruth ! ' ' But she 
did not answer. He stopped there a 
moment and listened for her playing 
and singing, but there was no music 
to be heard. And not till he stepped 
upon the piazza did he catch a 
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glimpse of her slender form, half- 
hidden in the deepening twilight by 
the flowering vines. 

And now a most peculiar and unac- 
countable change came over Miles 
Jordan. His legs, that had be- 
friended him so well on the way to 
Mr. Darricott's now seemed to real- 
ize that their duties were over for the 
present, and to desire to withdraw 
themselves, and be out of the way. 
His hat, that had faithfully sheltered 
his head from the dews of not this 
evening only, but of many a previous 
Sunday evening, seemed, too, to 
have an uncomfortable sense of not 
being wanted any more. And even 
his big, brown hands were restless 
and uneasy. Sometimes they ap- 
peared to want, like his legs, to get 
out of the way, and some other times 
they had the appearance of wanting 
to do something, which, at the same 
time, they knew perfectly well that 
they ought not to do. She was so 
pretty, and so sweet, and so little ! 

She had in her lap a small volume 
of poems that he had given her a few 
weeks before for a birthday present. 

** I 've been reading this book, you 
see,'* she said, holding it out towards 
him. **It's a very nice book. I 
do n*t read in it except on Sundays, 
for I do n't have time to read much 
other days, you know, and then I 
think poetry seems nicer on Sundays. 
Don't you think so?" 

** Oh, I don't know. I never read 
poetry much, anyway. There 's one 
piece I always liked real well, 
though. It 's in the reader that we 
used to read in at school. You know 
it. It 's the one that tells about the 
little girl that spelled the word and 
hated to go above the fellow because 



she — loved him." Miles hesitated 
before these last two words, and 
finally blurted them out in a hurry. 

**Oh, yes, I remember it," said 
Ruth, with a pretty little laugh that 
was very pleasant indeed to hear. 

" You must take this book and read 
some of the pieces in it, after I read 
it through," she continued. ** It 
will be so nice to talk about it to- 
gether when we 've both read it." 

**I'd rather have you read it to 
me," said Miles. 

** Well, perhaps I will read you 
some of it. But you '11 have to come 
earlier than this, or I couldn't see 
out here." 

** I came just as soon as I could, I 
wanted to come earlier." 

Somehow or other about this time 
or a little later, Miles .could n't have 
told himself just why it was, or how, 
or when his legs settled down and 
began to feel contented, his hat found 
a comer and rolled off into it, his 
hands and arras got over their un- 
easiness, and he felt more comfort- 
able all over. ' 

Why should I repeat what they 
said ? It was innocent, simple, 
free, and honest. Perhaps it was a 
little childish sometimes. It was 
almost as a brother and sister might 
talk. It was quite as a brother and 
sister might talk, but not exactly as 
brother and sister ever did talk, or 
ever will. Their knowledge of life 
was small, their circle of friends and 
acquaintances small, their lives sim- 
ple, their wants and their pleasures 
few. But Miles didn't get back 
home at 9 o'clock, and at 9 : 30 Mrs. 
Jordan put out the cat and went to 
bed, but she left the back door un- 
locked. 



[ To be continued J\ 



UNINVITED COMPANY.! 

By Laura D. Nichols, 

** Are you lonely, Aunt Sue?" said a dear little maiden, 
As she came to the side of my hammock one day, 
Her kind, tender heart with anxiety laden, 
Lest I were neglected while she was at play. 

*' Not a moment, my darling," I answered her truly, 

** I *ve had too much company, e'en could I be. 

With those grand, friendly mountains — that lake of sheet silver, — 

And the shadows that dance through this old Baldwin tree." 

** The first of my guests was a gay little goldfinch. 
Who flew in great scollops the length of my view. 
Singing * Baby, dear baby !' as plainly as may be. 
And something that sounded like * Kiss-me-quick,* too. 

** Next came the barn-swallows, a family party. 
Careering and circling in frolic delight. 
Now skimming the grass tops, now soaring far sunward. 
Like leaves on the wind in their free, fearless flight. 

And then a fat robin, so bustling and jerky. 
Digging six worms a minute, and eating them too ; 
Then off for a cherry, so saucy and merry. 
With a wink and a chirp as beside me he flew. 

** A gray daddy-long-legs went scampering across me. 
With button-like body and legs fine as hair ; 
Three flies and an ant came to share in my luncheon, 
And feasted politely on crumbs I could spare. 

** Then Frisky, your kitten, quite tired of tail-chasing. 
Took a nap, in my lap, all curled in a ball ; 
Unseen by Sir Chipmunk so bright-eyed and curious, 
Who played at bo-peep with me, over the wall." 

She listened delighted, to all I narrated. 
For a soft heart had she, for all beasties and birds ; 
But listened in silence, with eyes so ecstatic. 
Attention so eager, I needed no words. 

** And which was the sweetest ? And who did you love best ?" 
She asked me at length when my story was done ; 
** The last, dear." ** The chipmunk ? " ** Oh, no, my own darling !" 
And I kissed her sweet mouth — ** It was^<7«, precious one ! " 

1 Author of" Underfoot," " Nelly Marlow in Washington," etc. 



TICONDEROGA. 

By E. D. HadUy. 



E march of an army in- 
vading the thirteen colo- 
nies, in 1775, from the 
side of Canada would 
naturally follow the 
route most feasible by nature, art 
having done nothing to overcome the 
difficulties of campaigning in the 
mountainous regions that lay be- 
tween the Canadian settlements in 
the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
those in the valleys of New England 
and New York, leading down to the 
sea. 

This route followed the Sorel river 
from the St. Lawrence to Lake Cham- 
plain, thence over that beautiful sheet 
of water to Skenesboro, now White- 
hall, N. Y., thence over a portage or 
carrying place of perhaps twenty 
miles to the head of navigation on 
the Hudson, and thence down that 
river to Albany and New York. 
With the exception of a few miles 
between Skenesboro and Forf Ed- 
ward the route was along river and 
lake navigable for the water craft in 
common use for many years in Amer^ 
can campaigns and expeditions, the 
large boats called batteaux, propelled 
by oars and poles in the hands of 
boatmen, capacious for the transpor- 
tation of provisions, baggage, artil- 
lery, ammunition, and men. 

This route had been employed in 
the French and Indian war by the 
French, and Lake Cbamplain, Lake 
George, and the head waters of the 
Hudson had been the scenes of many 
sanguinary encounters and thousands 
of the veterans of those wars were 



familiar with those wilderness regions 
and the strategic importance of pos- 
sessing the key to the military situa- 
tion on these lakes. 

Overlooking the outlet of Lake 
George into Lake Charaplain, where 
the latter grows narrowest, and the 
long tongue of water, called Wood 
creek or South river, commences its 
crooked southward extension among 
the hills towards Skenesboro, stood 
Fort Ticonderoga guarding the gate- 
way of the route to Albany and New 
York, the very heart of the new 
Americau nation. Ticonderoga had 
been, a military post of importance for 
twenty years. The French estab- 
lished themselves on its site in 1755. 
The name Ticonderoga, which sounds 
like a human imitation of the resist- 
less rushing of mighty waters or the 
stately peal on peal of the thunder 
after the storm is past, is a corruption 
of the Indian name " Cheronderoga," 
which is the Iroquis for " sounding 
waters." The poetic force of the 
name is apparent when one reflects 
that along the base of the eminence 
on which it stood flowed the swift 
river outlet from Lake George to 
Lake Champlain down rapids whose 
thundering was never still. 

In 1756 the French began the ejec- 
tion here of " Fort Carillon," the lat- 
ter word signifying chime, noise, 
clatter, racket, like the Iroquis term. 
After the close of the French and In- 
dian war in 1763, it was always 
known as Fort Ticonderoga, some- 
times shortened to " Fort Ty." The 
fort stood upon the plateau of a pe- 
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ninsula of 500 acres, icx) feet above 
the level of Lake Champlain, three 
of whose rockbound, precipitous sides 
were washed by the waters of the 
lakes while the fourth side was 
defended by a morass difficult to 
traverse. 

In 1757 it was the headquarters of 
General Montcalm, the French com- 
mander, who later met his fate at 
Quebec, on the Heights of Abraham. 
In 1758, British and American forces 
under General Abercrombie recoiled 
from an unsuccessful attack upon 
its advanced works on its landward 
side, leaving hundreds of dead and 
wounded, among whom was young 
Lord Howe, brother of Gen. Sir 
William Howe, who commanded the 
British at Bunker Hill. 

In 1759 General Amherst marched 
from Fort Edward on the Hudson 
with 11,000 British and American 
troops, and laid siege to the fort July 
26, by land. The next day the 
French fled to Crown Point farther 
down the lake and General Amherst 
took possession. It had remained in 
British possession ever after. Im- 
mense sums had been expended in 
its enlargement and improvement. 
Eight million pounds sterling is the 
sum mentioned as its cost to Great 
Britain. There it stood in massive 
grandeur, apparently as permanent 
as the rocky eminence on which it 
was erected, regarded as impregna- 
ble and a useful base of operations 
against the colonists. It had stone 
barracks, underground ovens, a well 
whose living waters were drawn from 
below the level of the lake, outworks, 
and all the features of a fortress of 
that time. Nowhere else in America, 
save at Quebec, were such massive 
walls and such frowning battlements. 



It was impregnable to assault by an 
army without heavy artillery. But 
it had a fatal defect which caused its 
evacuation by our patriot forces in 
1777, when the British erected bat- 
teries on Mt. Defiance, whose sum- 
mit overlooked Fort Ticonderoga and 
made it untenable. It contained a 
fatal defect in 1775 in its garrisoning, 
when its commander was so careless 
as to leave it open to a surprise. 

In March, 1775, those far-seeing 
patriots, Samuel Adams and Dr. 
Joseph Warren, had sent a secret 
agent to learn the disposition of the 
Canadians toward the cause of the 
colonies and the report was adverse 
to any probable cooperation by them 
with the other colonies. It was 
foreseen that the British would use 
Canada as a base of operations, their 
communications made safe by the 
friendly people behind them, and 
that the possession of the gateway to 
the natural route of the invaders. 
Fort Ticonderoga, would be of first 
importance, and the agent advised its 
capture. Then came Lexington and 
Concord, and the whirlwind of pa- 
triotic action resulting in the besieg- 
ing of Boston by the gathering hosts 
of patriots. Adams and Warren were 
too much beset with cares to consider 
Ticonderoga. But other eyes were 
on Ticonderoga, not only because it 
was the gateway to and from Canada 
and of strategic importance, but be- 
cause the contents of its magazines, 
its cannon and provisions, were of 
great importance to the patriot cause. 
It fell to men of Connecticut to fur- 
nish the inspiration for the expedi- 
tion to capture the fort, while Massa- 
chusetts men from Berkshire county 
and Vermonters constituted the chief 
part of the armed force, with a Ver- 
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mooter the first and third and a 
Massachusetts man second in com-, 
mand. 

On the 27th of April (eight, days 
after Lexington and seven weeks be- 
fore Bunker Hill), Samuel H. Par- 
sons of Connecticut having obtained 
from Benedict Arnold at Hartford, 
who was marching with his company 
to the siege of Boston, an account of 
the state of affairs at * * Ty ' * took 
counsel with Silas Deane, Samuel 
Wyllys, and others, and projected 
the capture of the fort, their prime 
object being to secure the ordnance 
stores. These were members of the 
legislative assembly of Connecticut, 
then in session. 

On the 28th of April Noah Phelps 
and Edward Mott were sent forward 
to learn definitely the condition of 
the fort and strength of the garrison. 
On the 29th a message was sent to 
Ethan Allen in the New Hampshire 
Grants, later called Vermont, to have 
him hold men in readiness for the en- 
terprise. 

May I, the party, now sixteen in 
number, set out from Salisbury, Ct. 
At Pittsfield, Mass., they were joined 
by John Brown, a young lawyer, and 
Col. James Easton, and volunteers 
from Berkshire county, Mass., about 
forty men. They joined Ethan Al- 
len at Bennington, Vt. Forces were 
gathered and preparations were made 
secretly for a few busy days. 

On Sunday, May 7, the handful of 
Connecticut men, the Green Moun- 
tain boys, and about fifty men from 
Massachusetts under Colonel Easton, 
rallied at Castleton, about fourteen 
miles east of Skenesboro at dusk. 
One writer says 270 men, others 
speak of a smaller number. Bene- 
dict Arnold, the ardent patriot of 



those days, the hero of Quebec and 
Saratoga, the traitor of West Point, 
the barbarous invader of his native 
state and the author of the butchery 
of Ft. Griswold, the devastator with 
fire and sword of Virginia, is men- 
tioned in all histories of this expedi- 
tion, but from all we read, we con- 
clude he was an insignificant factor 
in the capture of *' Ty " and it would 
have been captured just as well and 
as surely if he had not come on to 
intrude his claims to command. 

Arnold, who, on arrival at Boston 
from the march before mentioned, 
full of the idea of capturing ** Ty ** 
had applied to the Committee of Safety 
for authority to lead an expedition 
for that purpose, and had been ap- 
pointed colonel with authority to 
raise men and take the fort, arrived 
at the rendezvous at Castleton, with 
not more than one attendant, if any, 
and claimed command. Ethan Allen 
was, however, elected commander 
unanimously, holding thus only the 
commission of the soldiers of Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut, 
by election, a commission which 
proved more than paramount to the 
commission of Arnold from the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Massachusetts. 
Arnold went along as a volunteer. 

The forward march began on the 
8th of May. During the evening of 
the 9th, Allen and his men reached 
the eastern shore of the lake, oppo- 
site Fort Ticonderoga, at the place 
called Orwell (another says Shore- 
ham). Allen was first, Easton sec- 
ond, and Seth Warner third in com- 
mand. That night (still the 9th) or 
toward morning of the loth, £than 
Allen leading on, eighty-three men 
were ferried over the lake, Seth War- 
ner and the others being left behind 
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because what was done must be done 
by surprise and before daylight. 
There was a scarcity of boats. 

In the dusk of the morning of May 
ID the men were drawn up on the 
shore, below the. fort, under the beet- 
ling cliffs, and Allen made this 
speech : * ' Friends and fellow-sol- 
diers : We must this morning quit 
our pretensions to valor, or possess 
ourselves of this fortress, and inas- 
much as it is a desperate attempt I 
do not urge it on contrary to will. 
You that will undertake, voluntarily, 
poise your firelocks." Every firelock 
was poised. Who would dare to 
flinch now? 

What if some alert sentinel had 
heard that speech or the unusual 
commotion at the water's edge ? 
Lethargy and carelessness were Al- 
len's allies. The garrison slept on 
and the sentries nodded. ** Face to 
the right,'* was the order, and Allen 
led them up the steep ascent, Arnold 
at his side. The gate of the fortress 
was shut but the wicket (or small 
gate within the larger) was open. 
The sentry snapped his weapon at 
Allen. Its missing fire was indica- 
tive of the lack of vigilance and poor 
ammunition at the fort, where they 
had not yet heard of Lexington and 
Concord and a state of war. 

The Americans rushed in on the 
heels of the fleeing sentry, darted 
upon the guards and raised a war- 
whoop. They formed a hollow 
square facing the barracks. A dis- 
armed sentry showed the way to the 
quarters of de Laplace, the com- 
mander. Said Allen, as he thun- 
dered on the door with his sword 
hilt, ** Come forth instantly or I shall 
sacrifice the whole garrison." De 
Laplace appeared at the door, his 



wife looking over his shoulder, and 
came out undressed, bringing his 
clothes in his hand. Allen said, 
** Deliver to me this fort instantly." 
** By what authority?" queried de 
Laplace. * ' In the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress." This is the version in the 
school books and what may be read 
in the halo of glor>' that crowns the 
fame of Ethan Allen, but one of his 
men who was but a few feet away at 
the time, reported to a brother, who 
related to B. J. Lossing, the histo- 
rian, seventy years afterwards, that 
he added the fashionable clincher to 
all strong assertions in those days, 
the emphatic adjunct ** by God." 

Allen's drawn sword quenched the 
desire of de Laplace to question a 
man who could cite two such au- 
thorities as the Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress, however little 
claim he had really to the sanction 
of either, and gave up the fort, and 
the garrison of forty-eight men was 
marched off to Connecticut. Thus a 
fort that cost Great Britain eight mil- 
lion pounds sterling, several cam- 
paigns, and many lives, was taken 
without the loss of a man or the 
shedding of one drop of blood, or the 
burning of a grain ot powder except 
the * * flash in the pan ' ' of the flint- 
lock of the sentry at the wicket. 

The captures of war materials were 
of immense importance to the pa- 
triots, consisting of 1 20 iron cannon, 
50 swivels, 2 brass cannon, 2 lo-inch 
mortars, i howitzer, i cohorn, a lot 
of shells, 100 small arms, 10 tous of 
musket balls, 10 casks of powder, 3 
cartloads of flints, 30 new gun car- 
riages, quantities of flour, pork, 
beans, and peas. 

Seth Warner and his division came 
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up just after the surrender. On the 
1 2th Crown Point surrendered to 
Warner with all its stores. 

Arnold tried to assume command 
after the capture but was not permit- 
ted. But with some volunteers he 
went down the lake in boats and cap- 
tured St. John. Such is the plain 
story of the capture of the strongest 
fortress in America (save Quebec). 
It was a capture of untold value to 
the patriots. The spoils of war were 
extremely serviceable to their cause. 
Its cannon hauled by oxen on sleds 
to Cambridge, armed many a fort 
and earthwork around Boston. The 
prestige of success at **Ty*' was 
an inspiration to the patriots of the 
thirteen colonies, encouraged their 
hopes and nerved their arms to new 
efforts. 

The fort was retained, for more 
than two years when it was evacu- 
ated by General St. Clair, after being 
hemmed in on the mainland by the 
overwhelming forces of Burgoyne, 
July 6, 1777. Burgoyne's forces 
held it until his surrender in October 
and ever after it remained in posses- 
sion of the young American nation. 
During days of peace its massive 
walls became convenient quarries for 
builders far and near along the lake 
and its warlike battlements were de- 
spoiled of their glory by this ruthless 
vandalism, and it has for many de- 
cades been a mournful ruin. 

But what of the leader in this bold 
enterprise, whose deed of daring has 
fired the imagination of every school- 
boy in America, whose name has at- 
tracted to itself all the renown of the 
capture of this fort with name of 
thundering sound, while the names 
of the other heroes have gone down 
in oblivion? What the origin and 



what the future career of the man 
whose bold assumption on the spur 
of the moment gave voice to the ma- 
jestic command *' In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental 

Congress, by ." 

Ethan Allen has ever since been a 
name to conjure with in Vermont. 
He was born in Roxbury, Litchfield 
county. Conn., in 1738. Little is re- 
lated of his boyhood and early man- 
hood. At twenty-five his family re- 
moved to a farm near Bennington, 
Vt. Those were the days when the 
settlers were becoming the unhappy 
victims of the rival claims of New 
York and New Hamp^ire to the re- 
gion extending from a line twenty 
miles east of the Hudson to the Con- 
necticut river. The charters of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire conflicted. 
New York claimed to the Connecti- 
cut river. Between New York on 
the one hand and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts on the other it was at 
length decided by the crown that the 
line of division should be twenty miles 
east of the Hudson. New Hampshire 
claimed jurisdiction equally far west. 
Gov. Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire asserted his province's 
rights by granting a charter to a 
town with Massachusetts on the south 
and this imaginary twenty-mile limit 
on the west, which became known as 
Bennington. Nor did he cease to 
grant charters until 138 towns had 
been chartered in the disputed terri- 
tory. The settlers came in rapidly 
and bought largely of the town pro- 
prietors, and settled and opened, with 
axe and plow, hundreds of farms. 
At length the dispute was decided 
by the crown in favor of New York 
and the country of the New Hamp- 
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shire Grants was awarded to the lat- 
ter province. The political conse- 
quences of the change of provincial 
government from New Hampshire to 
New York were not of themselves 
serrous, but New York proposed to 
ignore the property rights of those 
who had purchased under the New 
Hampshire title and to take away 
from them the fruits of years of toil 
and hardship in clearing the land 
and making themselves homes in the 
wilderness. Resistance was organ- 
ized to the measures of the New 
York authorities, and Ethan Allen 
was the chosen leader of the defense 
of their homes and just rights. 

The military organization known 
as the ** Green Mountain Boys ** was 
formed with Ethan Allen as its head 
with the rank of colonel. They, 
under his leadership, prevented th^ 
service of writs of ejectment against 
the settlers and dispossessed New 
York claimants of properties they 
had seized. The law and the courts 
were against them, but they were not 
intimidated, and in the end won the 
fight. 

Governor Tryon, the last royal gov- 
ernor of New York, in 1774 offered a 
reward of 50 pounds each for the cap- 
ture of some minor leaders, and 150 
pounds for the capture of Allen. 
With Tyron's courts and sheriffs 
baffled at every turn, the stirring 
events of 1775 left the matter of title 
to the New Hampshire Grants in 
abeyance, while the thoughts of the 
New York speculators and real estate 
sharks were forced into other chan- 
nels. 

We have seen how Allen easily 
became the leader of the Green 
Mountain boys and of the men of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 



the capture of Ticonderoga. He re- 
ceived the thanks of congress. 

Congress authorized Allen and 
8eth Warner to raise a regiment of 
Green Mountain boys to be officered 
by the men selected by the rank and 
file, the officers so selected to nomi- 
nate to congress the field officers. It 
seems passing strange that in this 
organization the hero of Ticonderoga 
was rejected, and Seth Warner was 
elected to be chief commandant. 
Allen was left out and was connected 
with the army this year only as a 
volunteer. It is intimated by one 
writer that while the men doubted 
not his bravery, th^y did doubt his 
judgment. 

His military career was short and 
the estimate of his judgment by the 
Green Mountain boys was confirmed 
by a rash move in the campaign in 
Canada which ended his military 
career and resulted in his prolonged 
captivity. He was sent into Canada 
during the siege of St. Johns, by the 
American commander. General Mont- 
gomery, to test the temper of the Ca- 
nadians, and, if favorable, to enlist 
them in the American sendee. After 
sending back glowing accounts of his 
success and announcing his intention 
to return with his levies to assist in 
the siege of St. Johns, he was per- 
suaded by Captain Brown, who was 
on a similar errand, to cooperate with 
the latter in a sudden attack on Mon- 
treal. Allen fell into the snare. He 
crossed the St. Lawrence in the night 
below the town, intending to attack 
next morning simultaneously with 
Brown's attack above. But Brown 
did not cross at all and Allen's little 
force, or as many as didf not desert 
him, was captured with himself. 
This was September 25, 1775. 
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At the barrack yard in Montreal » 
Prescott, the British brigadier, asked 
him, — 

** Are you that. Allen who took Ti- 
conderoga?** 

**I am the very man,'* quoth Al- 
len. 

Then Prescott in great rage called 
him a rebel and other hard names, 
and raised his cane. Allen shook 
his fist and said, 

* * This is the beetle of mortality for 
you if you offer to strike." 

* * You shall grace a halter at Ty- 
burn," said Prescott, with an oath. 

The renown of his exploit at Ti- 
conderoga cost him dear in prolonged 
imprisonment, severe usage, hard- 
ships, humiliation, and disappointed 
ambition.. He was handcuffed, 
shackled to a heavy bar of iron, and 
thrown into the hold of a vessel at 
Quebec. He was sent to England 
handcuffed and confined in Penden- 
nis castle until the spring of 1776, 
then sent to Halifax and confined in 
jail until autumn and then was chiefly 
on parole in New York, but some- 
times in a New York prison until 
May, 1778, when he was exchanged 
for Lieutenant- Colonel Campbell. 
Thus, after two years and eight 
months of irksome captivity he re- 
gained his Vermont home, and was 
received all along the route with tu- 
multuous joy. 

This bloodless victory at Ticon- 
deroga was his only military service 
that brought him any renown. This 
service showed no genius, and the 
capture would have been effected 
with Warner in command or Colonel 
Easton. While the merit of that ser- 
vice was eclipsed on almost number- 
less bloody battle-fields, in the long 
struggle, no one became so popular a 



hero as he. He never was in the 
Continental service again although 
congress conferred the title of lieu- 
tenant-colonel upon him. But he 
was appointed general of the Ver- 
mont forces, that people having de- 
clared themselves an independent 
state and having erected a state gov- 
ernment. Then he became the agent 
of the state to gain admission to the 
union of the colonies, which was not 
brought about until 1791, during 
Washington's presidency and after 
Allen's death. 

After the peace he lived a quiet life 
of retirement. During this period he 
wrote an extravagant *' Compendi- 
ous System of Natural Religion," de- 
nying the tenets of the Christian 
faith, but not atheistic in its views, 
and passed among orthodox Chris- 
tians as a free thinker and an infidel. 
An eccentric freak of his mind is 
said to have been a belief in trans- 
migration of souls, and that he had 
formerly lived on earth as a white 
horse. 

He was blunt, honest, of purest 
virtue and sternest integrity. He 
wielded a facile pen and wrote vol- 
uminously, if not scholarly. His was 
a trenchant pen, if not well regulated 
or systematic. He was the devoted 
servant of the Vermont people, and 
their fearless defender. To his bold 
leadership and devotion to their cause 
in their struggles for their rights of 
property and their political indepen- 
dence we must look for the source 
of his popularity among his people 
rather than to his military achieve- 
ments. He was never self-seeking, 
but was and is regarded as a sincere 
patriot, and his statue occupies the 
most honored place in the state 
house at Montpelier, Vt. 



THOUGHTS OF YOUTH. 
By Mary E. C. Upton. . 

* * Oh ! to he a boy, with a heart full of joy, 

Swinging in the grape-vine swing, ' ' 

— Chorus of old song. 

'T was only a song in a quiet room, 

While the evening shadows fell, 
And the singer knew not of the joy she gave, 

But she told her message well ; 
For she sang to the heart and not to the ear, 

And her voice had a charming ring — 
** Oh ! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy. 

Swinging in the grape-vine swing.'* 

I have never been in the *' sunny South,*' 

With its wealth of treasures rare ; 
*T is only in dreams I have tasted its sweets 

And breathed of its perfumed air ; 
But the heart of the child and the heart of the man 

Are the same when all is done, 
When reared 'mid the frosts of a wintr}' clime 

Or nutured in summer's bright sun. 

The cry of the heart for days passed avyay. 

For chances that come not again, 
Goes up from all climes and conditions of men. 

In sorrow, remorse, and in pain. 
So no wonder the song with its sweet refrain 

To my senses sad memories bring ; 
** Oh ! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 

Swinging in the grape-vine swing." 

The cares of life and the falsehoods of men, 

The losses that caused me such pain. 
The trust I had given to those that I loved 

To find it was only in vain — 
The remembrance of these was taken away 

While I heard that sweet voice sing — 
** Oh ! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy. 

Swinging in the grape-vine swing." 

Happy the singer who values her gift 

And sings for the hearts of men ! 
Happy the poet who breathes into verse 

The thoughts that shall live again ! 
For ever and ever the cry returns. 

In man's fevered brain it will ring — 
** Oh ! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 

Swinging in the grape-vine swing." 






By Af.-ss ^. A. DalUm. 

^ one of the highest hills that the young couple, with all the 

in New Hampshire there hope and courage characteristic of 

stands an old, two-storied those times went bravely forth into 

farmhouse built long be- the wilderness, took up a large tract 

fore the days of the of land and made a home for them- 

Revolution. There are three roads selves, 

by which this farmhouse may be ap- Wood and timber were plenty 

proached, but all lead ovi^r hills so enough, and they were fortunate in 

long and steep, and roads so stony securing carpenters to put up the 

and narrow, that few trouble them- frame of the house and to build a 

selves to make the trip. Occasionally " long hovel" near it. Then, as the 

a party of summer tourists climb the harvest time approached, all the 

hills for the pleasure of the magtiifi- laborers deserted them to attend to 

cent view, glance curiously at this their own affairs, leaving the young 

old landmark and pass on, and the couple with only a long hovel, which 

old house is left standing almost as was 1o shelter numerous flocks and 

solitary as in the days when John herds, that as yet existed only in 

Mitchell and Margaret, his wife, fancy, and the frame of a large Colo- 

builded it, literally, with their own aial house, 

hands. They owned neither horses nor 

Possibly the idea that Ihey could oxen, but the valiant Irishman and 

keep a better outlook for Indians in- his equally determined bride were 

fluenced their selection of the site, not to be daunted. Two miles away, 

If so, no better place could have been at the foot of one of the long hills 

chosen, for from any point of view before mentioned, a rude sawmill 

one can see miles upon miles of the had been erected. Thither they 

surrounding country. went, sometimes making four or five 

Whatever their reasons, it seems trips a day, each time returning with 
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the freshly sawed boards on their 
backs, the young man gallantly car- 
rying two, while his wife took one. 
So the house was boarded, and, in 
time, completely finished. 

It was made after the old Colonial 
style, two large square rooms in front 
with a short front entry between, and 
a long kitchen at the back, while a 
great chimney was built through the 
middle of the house. The walls of 
the two square rooms were wains- 
coted, and the small paned windows 
provided with wooden shutters on 
the inside that could be pushed back 
into the wall when not in use. 

Evidently John Mitchell and his 
wife were loyal subjects of the king, 
for in one of these square rooms there 
still hangs a print of George II, is- 
sued by one **John Bonde, Printer, 
at The Black Horse in Comhill.'* 

The usual old-fashioned fireplaces 
were in all the rooms downstairs, 
with the addition of a brick oven in 
the kitchen. All this might be found 
in almost any house of that period, 
but now comes a strange part of it. 
Between the front entry and the 
chimney there is a hidden room, the 
existence of which would never be 
suspected by the ordinary observer. 
It is about nine feet square and per- 
haps six feet high. Three of the 
sides are made of brick, one of these 
being the chimney, while the fourth 
is the partition between this room 
and the front entry. Possibly it was 
intended as a hiding place from the 
Indians, or it may have been used as 
a private madhouse, such things 
being not uncommon at that time. 
It. could hardly have been meant as 
a treasure-room, for their valuables 
could not, at that time, have been so 
numerous as to have needed so large 



a room. Whatever its purpose, we 
shall probably never know. It has 
been sealed up for nearly fifty years, 
the present owners, who are direct 
descendants of the builders, never 
having had the curiosity to examine 

it. 

The years went by, and John 
Mitchell and his wife prospered as 
one would expect such an energetic 
couple to do. Many children were 
born to them, John, Charles, and 
Michael being among the eldest. 

The long hovel was supplemented 
with a barn, and the long-dreamed-of 
flock, and herds had materialized. 
All the land for several miles on 
both sides of the ** highway,** which 
went by the house, belonged to them. 
Then, in the course of time, the sons 
and daughters married and left their 
old homes. Charles was the first to 
go and John- soon followed. 

Two farms had been set apart from 
the father's extensive claim for the 
two eldest sons when they should 
marry. One on the upper side of the 
**'way" contained many acres of 
rich and fertile land, but the one on 
the lower side, though equally as 
large, was wet and marshy. 

Charles had been a good and faith- 
ful son, always working willingly. 
The father felt the ** upper farm*' 
should go to him. 

But John was the eldest and his 
mother's favorite, with his handsome 
face and dashing ways, s« it is need- 
less to say that the best farm was 
given to him. 

**For," as the mother logically 
said, ** Charles will make a living 
anywhere. He works well. But 
John would not be contented with 
a poor, swampy place. He has too 
much ambition. He would be dis- 
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couraged and would not try. He 
might even go away !'* 

The sons accepted the farms and 
built themselves houses which w*ere 
the exact counterparts of iheir old 
home. But, such is the irony of 
fate, not a vestige of John's house 
can be seen now, while Charles's 
stands as firm and as substantial as 
when it was first built. The bril- 
liant, handsome John, through idle- 
ness and drink, lost the large amount 
of land given him, while Charles, by 
hard and steady work, at length 
owned both his farm and John's. 
This sounds like a chapter from a 
Sunday-school book; but it is all 
true. Charles married well and his 
wife brought many valuable heir- 
looms wiih her. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is a little, black 



earthern teapot, the first ever used in 
the town of Plymouth, but this, as 
Kipling says, is another story. 

Years after, all the sons and daugh- 
ters had left the old home and John 
Mitchell and his wife Margaret were 
alone. One spring Michael, who had 
made himself a home close at the foot 
of the longest hill revisited the old 
homestead. 

As he was leaving he stuck a wil- 
low wand into the earth in front of 
the house and said to his mother, 
**Let it be there, mother. Let it 
take root and grow, and when you 
see it you will think of Michael." 

Michael's cane is now a gigantic 
tree, and has given shade to many 
generations of his descendants, just 
as the old Colonial house has shel- 
tered them. 



THE WAYSIDE TREE. 

By J. B, M. IVrtght. 

I stand beside the dusty way. 
With branches strong and high, 

And give my cooling welcome shade. 
To every passerby. 

Once I was but a tiny seed. 

That lay within the earth. 
But He who ruleth saw my need. 

And gave my beauty birth. 

When all the world is clad in green, 

I wear my garment fair. 
And wild birds come my boughs between 

To find a shelter there. 

Oft in their hours of peaceful rest. 
Their sweetest songs are sung, 

While in each leaf-encircled nest. 
They guard and rear their young. 



THE ** SMILE STORY.*' 



By S, B. Baker, 




HAD heard the story a 
great many times but it 
never impressed me as it 
did on that particular 
Thanksgiving day, when 
we were all, aunts, uncles, and 
cousins, at Grandmother Grey's, and 
the younger element in the ** square 
room,'* as it was called, gathered 
around Great-aunt Rhoda's chair, 
listening to the stories which the 
dear old lady seemed to be reading 
from the fire. 

In this room was the only fireplace 
in use in the house ; stoves having . 
become so popular that people were 
even ** building their houses,*' as lit- 
tle Ruth expressed it, **on purpose 
for them." And only a day or two 
ago, the small granddaughter of this 
same Ruth, while telling me about 
the new house which they were plan- 
ning, said, 

*' Mamma says, * we 're going to 
make the fireplace first and then build 
the house around it.' She wants to 
be sure of the fireplace." 

I am sure the children who sat 
around that one at Grandmother 
Grey's never outgrew their love for 
the ingle nook, and it is while look- 
ing into the coals on my own hearth 
that the ' * Smile story ' * as we chil- 
dren used to call it, comes back to 
me as plainly as though to-day were 
that clear, cold day in November 
when Cousin Mary coming into the 
room with her baby brother Ned said, 
** Have you told the * Smile story,' 
Grandma Rhoda?" 



Aunt Rhoda smiled as she said to 
her step-granddaughter, 

** No, dearie, I was waiting for 
you." 

For you see this was Mary's favor- 
ite story, though we never could see 
why she, a grown-up girl, should like 
it so well. We didn't believe ghost 
.stories; hadn't our mothers taught 
us better ? If Alice did n't like to go 
down cellar alone it wasn't because 
she was afraid, at least, that is what 
she said, and as it grew darker in the 
room Tom moved nearer the circle be- 
fore the fire, but then they were young- 
er than the rest of us. 

Well, it was funny that Mary be- 
lieved this story and I said so once, 
but Rob, who always stood up for 
her, replied, 

** Aunt Rhoda believes it and she 
is a great deal older than Mary." 

After that there wasn't anything 
to say, but 'twas funny, anyway. 

So Aunt Rhoda began, when Mary 
had seated herself close by her side : 

" You know, children, when I mar- 
ried Amos, he had three children, 
Joe, Mary's father, Tom — just here 
we heard Tom say, * that was Pa ' — 
and little Hope — she was only five. 
Such a good child as she was ! 

* * She would appear to be thinking 
sometimes and then she would ask 
me something about her mother (her 
real mother, as she said). I had 
never seen her, as our folks didn't 
move to the place until six months or 
so after she died, so there wasn't 
anything I could tell the child, ex- 
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cept that the real mother had gone 
away off to a place where she 
would n't be sick any more, and 
would be very happy, that is, if her 
children were good ; for it always 
seemed to me she would know if 
anything should happen to them. 

** * But isn't she ever coming back 
again?* Hope would ask, and I 
could n*t bear to look at her big gray 
eyes (that would look so much as 
Mary's do sometimes) as I had to 
tell her that I didn't think her 
mother could come back, but if she 
was a good girl she could go to her 
mother sometime. 

*' Well, one cold night in winter 
Amos came in from the bam, as I sat 
there cutting up my apples to put in 
my mince meat that I was to make 
next day, and says, 

** 'Why, I hadn't an idea 'twas 
so cold, Rhody, till I went out. It 's 
the coldest night we've had this 
year. Children gone to bed? I 
wanted to tell Joe that — ' ' 

***Yes,' says I, not noticing that 
he hadn't finished what he was 
saying, * an' I don't know as they'll 
be warm enough. It 's so comfortable 
here that I did n't realize how cold 
't was growing. I guess I '11 step up 
stairs and see if they have got enough 
over 'em,' and I set down my pan of 
apples and started. 

**It looked as though Tom was 
cold for he 'd pulled the bedclothes 
over to his side so that Joe had curled 
himself up under one comer of a com- 
forter that didn't cover him very well. 
I straightened out the clothes so that 
I didn't think even Tom could kick 
loose, and turned to go down stairs. 
Hope was so little she slept with us 
in the bedroom off the kitchen, and I 
was just thinking about her as I 



started to go down stairs, holding the 
candle so that I could see where to 
step (I was always careful not to 
trip), when something made me look 
up and see a woman standing in the 
hall. 

" 'T was n't anyone I had ever seen 
before, but there was something about 
her face that looked like someone I 
had seen. I don't know what she 
had on, but I noticed near her mouth 
a small red mark as the candle flared 
suddenly. As I looked at her she 
smiled; not the way people smile 
when they 're pleased to see you, it 
was more than that. It was as 
though I had done something for her 
and she was going to thank me, but 
she didn't have a chance to speak, 
even if she had wanted to, for as I 
took the next step my foot slipped 
and the candle fell from my hands. 

**Amos, hearing the noise, came 
hurrying out, but as he had to come 
through two rooms and the long hall, 
by the time he got there with a light 
the woman was gone. 

***What happened to ye?' he 
asked, as he helped me to my feet. 

**I tried to answer but couldn't 
for a minute, for my ankle, which I 'd 
sprained in my fall was paining me, 
and Amos had to carry me out to the 
kitchen. 

' * When I was feeling more com- 
fortable (he had 'tended to it right 
off ; he always knew just what to do), 
I says, 

** * Where did that woman go to ?' 

" Amos looked at me kind o' cur'ous 
and said, 

* * * What woman are you talking 
'bout?' 

** I guess he thought the pain had 
gone to my head, for when I an- 
swered. 
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"The woman that was staadin' 
out io the hall ' be only said, 

"'I didn't see any there,' as 
though he thought he must agree 
with me. 

"She went before you got out 
there. She was standing at the foot 
of the stairs as I was comin' down, 
and she looked at me and smiled. 
Just as I held up the caudle to look 
at her, I missed my footing and fell, 
and when you come she had gone.' 

'" What did she look like?' asked 
Amos, as though be still thought I 
wasn't quite right in my mind. 

" ' Well, I don't know. She bad 
dark eyes and looked like someone 
I 've seen, but I can't think who 't is, 
now. There was a red mark, I 
noticed, near the left side of her 
mouth. I know who 'tis now,' I 
said, as it came to me in a flash, 
' it 's /i7f that 's got just such a look 
as she had.' 

" Amos looked kind o' sober as be 
said, 

"'Joe looked like his mother. 
She had a red spot near her mouth,' 
and then after a few minutes be 



added, ' There hasn't been any 
woman in here since you went out,' 
as though it had just occurred to him 
to answer my question. 

"I got over the sprain in a few 
days, but I could n't help from think- 
ing about the woman, and somehow 
I didn't mind the worries when I 
thought of the smile, and afterwards 
when little Hope went away I used 
to think how glad her mother would 
be to see her baby, and the question 
in the big eyes must be answered 
now. 

" I told it to Mis' Bean that lived 
at the next house and she told some- 
one else till it came back to me, that 
some of the neighbors that believed 
in signs and warnings thought Hope's 
mother came back to call her, but I 
never thought of it that way. . . . 
At any rate, I 'm glad I saw her that 
once. . . . She had a real nice 
face." 

By the look on the sweet old face 
we knew that the story was ended 
and Aunt Rhoda was thinking of the 
little girl whose death had caused 
one of the deepest sorrows of her life. 



BIRDS MUST SING. 
By C. C, Lord. 

'T is eve : a slight bird trills a song ; 
The hawk looks down in airy flight, 
The owl peers through the waning light, 

Yet song and shadow both grow long. 

I muse upon this little bird 

That sings, although the hawk doth prey, 
The owl doth ravage on his way, 

And each the buoyant song hath heard. 

Perchance a bird hath faith to dare, 
Despite the hawk at once may stoop, 
The fell owl may each moment swoop. 

And hence these blithe notes on the air ; 

Or yet, a simple song may win 

Some mercy from a hawk that lists, 

An owl that hears through evening mists,- 

A savage breast hath warmth within. 

O well ! Each gift will have its spring ; 
The hawk flies till the day is gone. 
The owl takes wing when night comes on, 

But God loves song, and birds must sing. 



APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

By George Bancroft Griffith. 

They 've wreathed and mantled every bough 
Till each is a glory and wonder now ! 
With a flush of pink did May illume 
Their gauzy beds of rare perfume, 
Where birds wmII revel and sweet birds nest 
And soft winds whisper of Sabbath rest. 

As by the touch of a loving hand 

One by one did each bud expand, 

Tinged through and through with the peerless hue 

That comes to the cheek when Love is new ! 
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Over the mossy and broken wall, 
Softly, softly their pure flakes fall ; 
Over the mound where our baby lies 
Whose blue eyes opened in Paradise, 
And drift to the portal of shaded aisle 
To whiten the spot where lovers smile. 

O apple blossoms baptized with dew, 
Whose leaves are folded and shaped so true. 
Be our good deeds like your perfumed tide 
Till promised fruitage in fond hearts bide ? 



A GREEN MOUNTAIN ROCK. 

By E. N Hunter. 

Oh I Mighty rock ! Majestic in your bulk and outline ! 

In geologic ages, long since past, when Nature played mad frolics with our 
continent, the frost king tore you rudely from the parent ledge, and, 
tossing on a sea of ice, you drifted from your home. 

Resisting with your might the captor, yet, were you powerless ; for in those 
days old Winter was a god, and Ice was king. 

Until, at last there came a time of sunshine and of warmth that caused the 
king to halt; and, while he paused, soft breezes played sad havoc with 
his heart. 

Vanquished by tenderness, he cast his burdens over hill and vale, and left 
you, bold, defiant, in the place where now you stand ! For centuries 
untold you 've stood there; but to-day, in every atom of your substance, 
you are true. Environment can never sully your bold nature ; but, in 
time to come, slowly, and by degrees, you '11 wear away to dust. 

Old rock, I *m glad I met you. Full many a lesson have you taught me. 
You *ve taught me that, however rudely from my kind I 'm torn, I 
should outride all storms, stout hearted, and be brave. I 've found that 
gentleness will melt the coldest hearts, and vanquish mighty foes. 
You 've told me to be constant ; and I will. You *ve strengthened me 
in every fibre of my soul and body ; and, wherever on this earth I roam, 
soft flattery and cold disdain shall never change my nature ; but, remem- 
bering you, I will be constant to my Maker, flag, and friends. 

Good-by, old rock. I leave you here, grim sentinel. Long years to come 
the thunder of the mountain storms shall echo from your massive sides, 
reverberating through the mists of Time. 



THE HEART OF NATURE. 

By Alice P. Sargent. 

Our hearts are hollowness within 
Battered and scarred with this thing — sin 
But thy heart. Nature, when revealed 
Shows spotless purity concealed. 

Our hearts are narrow, only wide 
Enough for sell, — a few beside — 
Your love knows naught of race or kin 
But takes all of God's children in. 

Lead us beneath the pines apart 
Where we get closer to thy heart ; 
Or where upon the rocky shore 
The waves are breaking evermore. 

There, 'aeath the heaven's dazzling blue, 
Ob, teach us to be pure, like you. 
To cast our worldly hearts aside 
And in tby perfect peace abide. 



HON. PERSON C. CHENEY. 

Hon. Person C. Cheney of Manchester, ex-governor of New Hampshire, 
died at the residence of his son-in-law, Charles H. Pish, of Dover, Wednes- 
day evening, June 19, at the age of seventy-three years. 

Person Colby Cheney was born in Holdemess, now Ashland, February 25, 
1S28, being the sixth of eleven children of Moses and Abigail (Morrison) 
Cheney. He passed his childhood at the place of bis birth, but the years of 
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youth and early manhood were largely spent at Peterborough, where his 
father was engaged in paper manufacturing, and where he gained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the business, attending school, however, to some extent, 
at the academies in Peterborough and Hancock, and at Parsonfield, Me. 
After a time he engaged in the paper manufacturing business on his own 
account in Peterborough, where he continued until 1866, serving meanwhile 
for a brief period as quartermaster of the Thirteenth Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, in the War of the Rebellion. He took an active part in 
politics during his residence in Peterborough, and represented the town in 
the legislature in 1854. In 1866, during which year he removed to Man- 
chester, he was elected a railroad commissioner, serving for the term of three 
3'ears. 

He engaged at Manchester, upon his removal to that city, in company 
with Thomas L. Thorpe, as a dealer in paper stock, and in the manufacture 
of paper at Goffstown. In 1868 the firm of E. M. Tubbs & Co., of which 
Mr. Cheney had been a member for three years, bought out the interest of 
Mr. Thorpe, and the business was continued under the name of the P. C. 
Cheney company. In 1870 the mill at Goffstown was destoyed by fire, but 
was replaced by a new mill, and the business enlarged by rebuilding the old 
mill at Amoskeag village. 

In 1 87 1 Mr. Cheney was elected mayor of Manchester by the Republi- 
cans, and in 1875 was the nominee of that party for governor, failing of an 
election by the people, but being subsequently chosen by the legislature. 
He was reelected by the popular vote the following year. In the fall of 1886 
he was appointed United Slates senator by Governor Currier to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Austin S. Pike and served till his successor 
was chosen by the legislature. He also served, for a brief period, during 
the administration of President Harrison, as United States ministe; to Swit- 
zerland. He was a delegate at large in the Republican National convention 
of 1888, and was the New Hampshire member of the Republican National 
committee from 1888 till 1900. He had been for some years a trustee of 
Bates college at Lewiston, Me., and received the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Dartmouth college while governor of the state. 

Mr. Cheney was a member of Altamont Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; of Peter- 
borough Chapter, No. 12, R. A. M. ; of Peterborough Lodge, No. 15, 
I. O. O. F. ; of Louis Bell Post, G. A. R. ; of the Massachusetts Loyal 
Legion, and of the Army of the Potomac. Although he was always a 
liberal contributor to many religious organizations, his membership was with 
the Unitarian society. 

May 22, 1850, Mr. Cheney married Miss S. Annie Moore, daughter of 
Samuel Morrison Moore of Bronson, Mich. She died January 7, 1858, leav- 
ing no children, and June 29, 1859, he married Mrs. Sarah White Keith, 
daughter of Jonathan and Sarah (Goss) White of Lowell, Mass. One child 
was bom to them, Agnes Annie, wife of Charles H. Fish of Dover, agent of 
the Cocheco Manufacturing company. His second wife died in Boston on 
the 4th of April last, and he had been in declining health since that event. 
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WILLIAM S. BRIGGS. 

William S. Briggs, son of Eliphalet and Lucy (Brown) Briggs, a native 
and almost lifelong resident of Keene, bom September 17, 1817. died at 
Montpelier, Vt., May 27, 1901. 

Mr. Briggs was engaged in the cabinet and furniture business in Keene 
for many years, his father having carried on the leading cabinet and furni- 
ture establishment of the town, which he continued. He represented the 
town in the legislature of 1862 and 1863. He was a trustee of the Keene 
academy and Cheshire Provident Institution for about forty years, and for a 
long time a director of the Cheshire National bank. From his long resi- 
dence, observing turn of mind, and good memory, he was well versed in the 
history of his native place and performed much valuable literary work of a 
local and historical nature, the most noteworthy being his ** Mortuary Rec- 
ords,** in which he numbered each burial lot and transcribed the inscriptions 
upon the gravestones in the several cemeteries. He also wrote many local 
reminiscences, among which were a series of articles on the *'01d Land- 
marks" of the town. 

In 1856 he received the degrees of Freemasonry in Philesian Lodge, 
No. 40, at Winchester, for the purpose of assisting in the revival of Social 
Friends Lodge, No. 42, at Keene, and subsequently became a charter mem- 
ber of the Lodge of the Temple. He took the degrees in the chapter in 
i860, to continue the body formed in 1816, which had been dormant many 
years, and in 1863 went with others to take Templar orders in Vermont Com- 
mandery. No. 4, at Hartford, Vt., to enable a few to institute Hugh de 
Payens Commandery, now so large and prosperous. 

Mr. Briggs leaves one son, William A., of Montpelier, and is also sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Amos Holbrook of Lockport, N. Y. 

COL. LEVI BARKER. 

Col. Levi Barker, born in Westmoreland, August i, 1813, died in Wor- 
cester, Mass., June 10, 1901. 

When a young man he enlisted in Westmoreland Light Infantry, and 
was inspired with a love of the military which never lessened until his last 
illness. He speedily rose from private to colonel and gained the title which 
has never since deserted him. At the outbreak of the Mexican War Colonel 
Barker tendered the services of his regiment, but it was never called out. 

He removed from Keene to Worcester in 1846, and engaged in the manu- 
facture of hoots and shoes for many years. 

When Worcester was incorporated as a city, in 1848, Colonel Barker entered 
the field of politics, and, always a staunch Jacksonian Democrat, bent all the 
energies of his strong nature to the success of his party. In 1852 and 1853 
he was elected to the common council from Ward Six, and in 1856 and 1858 
represented Ward Five as common councilman. Under the mayoralty of 
Isaac Davis, Colonel Barker, in 1861, was appointed city marshal of Worces- 
ter and served with marked ability in that capacity. 
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In 1849 Colonel Barker was elected captain of the Worcester Light 
Infantry, and was the oldest living commander of that veteran military 
organization. He retained his interest in the militia until the time of his 
death. 

Colonel Barker was married in 1840 to Miss Mary Munson, of Keene. 
She died in 1890, shonly after the celebration of the golden wedding of the 
aged couple. Two daughters survive, Miss Lizzie A. Barker, formerly 
assistant registrar of deeds, and Eva L., wife of John E. Allen. 

THOMAS H. WHITE. 

Thomas H. White, born in Marlborough, May 22, 1839, died at Keene,* 
May 22, 1901. 

Thomas Herbert White was the son of Thomas and Lucretia B. (Lewis) 
White. He was educated in the common schools and at the New Hamp- 
shire Conference seminary at Tilton. He was for many years, in early life, 
engaged as a traveling salesman ; was subsequently in the pottery and 
wooden ware business, and for some time employed in the freight department 
of the Cheshire railroad at Keene. He then engaged for several years in 
farming in his native town, but later engaged as a nursery salesman, and 
then went into the nursery business on ♦his own account, in Harrisville. 
where he retained his home up to the time of his death, though he had been 
removed to the Elliott hospital in Keene for care during his last illness. 

Mr. White was best known through his active connection with the 
grange, of which he was one of the most prominent and active members in 
the state. He was a charter member and the second master of Silver Lake 
grange of Harrisville, and the first master of Cheshire County Pomona 
grange. He was long a special deputy, and from 1897 ^^ ^9^^ general 
deputy of the State grange, and had organized more granges than any other 
man who ever lived in the state. He was also an active Free Mason, Odd 
Fellow, Knight of Honor, Knight of Pythias, and Red Man. Politically he 
was a Republican. He had served five years as a member of the board of 
selectmen and represented Harrisville in the legislature of 1899. He mar- 
ried Fidie E., daughter of Joel Bancroft of Nelson, who survives him, with 
one daughter. Bertha C, born May 22, 1870. 

WILLIAM T. CASS. 

William True Cass, son of Benjamin and Sarah (True) Cass, born in 
Andover, February 7, 1826, died at Tilton, where he had long resided, May 
26, 1901. 

Mr. Cass was educated in the public schools and at Holmes academy, 
Plymouth, and at the age of twenty-one years, in 1857, was elected cashier 
of the Citizens' bank at Sanbornton Bridge, now Tilton, in which position 
he continued till June, 1865, when the institution was converted into a 
national bank, of which he was also chosen cashier, continuing till his elec- 
tion as president in 1870. He was also treasurer of the lona Savings bank, 
organized in 1870, holding both positions up to the time of his death. 
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For several years Mr. Cass was the moderator in town-meetings ; for two 
years he was town treasurer, and he had also been supervisor of the check- 
list. For sixteen years he was treasurer of the New Hampshire Conference 
seminary, and a member of the board of trustees of that institution for years. 
In politics he was originally a Democrat, but after the breaking out of the 
Civil War he became a Republican. 

On September i8, 1851, Mr. Cass was married to Mary Emery Locke of 
Concord. Of their four children two survive, Mary Addie, wife of Abel W. 
Reynolds, and Representative Arthur T. Cass. 



JAMES H. PEARSON. 

James H. Pearson, a prominent citizen of Chicago, who had made a for- 
tune in the lumber trade and banking, died in that city May 12. He was a 
native of the town of Haverhill, a son of Maj. Isaac and Charlotte (Ather- 
ton) Pearson. He lived in Haverhill until 1851, when he removed to Chi- 
cago. He had extensive lumber mills at Saginaw, Mich., where he was 
also connected with banking and other business interests, as well as in Chi- 
cago. He retained a strong love for his native town, and it was through his 
munificence that the Haverhill academy building was rebuilt a few years 
since. He married Sarah Elizabeth Witherell, and left one daughter and 
three sons. 

AMOS A. PUTNAM. 

Amos A. Putnam, born in Winchester, April 11, 1824, died in that town 
^ay 21, 1901. 

Mr. Putnam was the son of Amos and Susan (Wheeler) Putnam, and had 

spent most of his life in his native town in which he had been prominent in 

public Jife, having served nine years on the board of selectmen, three as 

airman, and three terms as a representative in the state legislature. He 

Was a T^ 

a -'-'eniocrat and a Universalist, and is survived by two sons and two 
aaughters. 
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SWANZEY— PAST AND PRESENT. 

liy A, y. Day. 

VANZEV lies south of other portions of southern New 
Keene, in the Asbuelot Hampshire. Monadnock mouutain, 
valley, which is sup- and the high range of hills that ex- 
posed once to have been tend north of it, seem to have been a 
the bed ol a lake that temporary barrier to the progress of 
extended over what is now the city settlement, as it moved westward 
of Keene and lowlands ol Swanzey. from the early settlements in the 

In the early history of the Ashue- southeastern part of the state, 

lot valley Swanzey was called Lower No effort seems to have been 

Ashuelot, not being chartered by made to settle this valley until 

New Hampshire until 1752, when it 1732- Northfield, Mass., was then 

was given its present name. This a prosperous settlement, and its peo- 

town, with others in the valley, was pie were looking about (or new ter- 

late in settlement compared with ritory to occupy. Many hunting ex- 



cursions had been made, up the val- 
ley, by these Massachusetts settlers, 
so they well knew the inducemeDts 
offered for settlement. 

The boundary lines between Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire were at 
this time in dispute, but the Massa- 
chusetts settlers supposed the bound- 
ary to be much farther north, which 
would have brought the Ashuelot 
valley within the boundary of their 
native stale. 

In 1733 the general court of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Joseph Kellogg, Timothy 
Dwight, and Wm. Chandler to lay 
out the townships of Upper and 
Lower Ashuelot, now Keene and 
Swanzey. These townships were six 
miles square and Lower Ashuelot 
was divided into sixty-three lots. 

One of these lots was to be reserved 
for the first minister to be settled in 
the town, one for the support of the 
church, and one for schools, the re- 
maining sixty to be for settlement. 
The conditions of settlement and own- 
ership were, that each settler should 
pay the committee five pounds, which 
should be used to pay the cost of the 
survey, and the balance to help build 
a meeting-house. Each settler must 
live on his land within three years 



from time of settlement and contiaue 
to live there at least two years, erect- 
ing a house and clearing eight acres 
of land ready for cultivation. If any 
one failed to do this he lost the title 
to his lot. It seems that but few of 
the sixty pioneers remained and be- 
came residents, for in 1747 there were 
only seven of the original number re- 
maining. 

The first meeting of the proprietors 
was held in Concord, Mass., June 27, 
1734, and the records of the meeting 
are as follows : 

Concord. June 27, 17,14- 
Al a mMting o( the proprieloia ol the lower 
township on the A^buelol river, Mr. Nathaniel 
Haromond of Lillleton vran chosen niodettttoi, 
Ephraim Jones o[ Concord was chosen clerk 
and snorn. 

Voted that John Flint. Esq., o( Concord, Mr. 
Joseph Hill of Billerka, Mr, Thomas Cutler of 
Lexington, Mr. Ebeneier Robbins of Harvard, 
and Mr. Nathaniel Hammond of Littleton be a 
committee to manage the prudential aflairs of 
said township- 
Voted thai the meeting be adjourned lo Wed- 
nesday the i8lh day of Sept. next, and then to 
meet at said township of Loner Ashuelot at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. 

Frequent meetings were held by 
the proprietors during the neict three 
years, although little seems to have 
been done towards actual settlement 
until the spring of 1737, when many 
of the proprietors came with the in- 
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tention of remaining and making farther south than it was supposed to 

homes. These early settlers seemed be. The settlements must now look 

to have the correct idea of making a to New Hampshire for protection, 

town, for one ot their first acts was The nearest fort was Fort Dummer 

to give Ephraim Jones two hundred on the west side of the Connecticut 

acres of land at Great Falls, now river, then within the bounds of New 

West Swanzey, if be would build a Hampshire, and the nearest New 



sawmill. From this time the settle- 
ment seemed to make rapid growth. 

It is supposed that Nathaniel 
Hammond built the first house on 
the spot where the Woodcock house 
now stands at Swanzey Centre. 
Records show that a meeting was 
held at his house on September 7, 
1737, when it was voted to build a 
meeting-house, raise money to pay 
for preaching and lay out a road to 
Great Falls, where Ephraim Jones 
was to build the sawmill. 

The settlers were disappointed to 
learn they were citizens of New 
Hampshire iustead of Massachu- 
setts, as they had sup[>osed, — the 
boundary dispute having been set- 
tled, with the boundary line much 



Hampshire settlement of any size was 
in the Merrimack valley. To add to 
their troubles, a dispute arose be- 
tween the states, as to which should 
support Fort Dummer. New Hamp- 
shire claimed that as it was as much 
protection to Massachusetts towns as 
theirs, Massachusetts should help 
support it, while the latter pleaded 
that they had done their part by 
supporting it up to that time. 

The uncertainty of protection from 
either states led the settlers to build 
forts, in 1 74 1 , around the houses 
of Nathaniel Hammond and John 
Evans, in a distant part of the town, 
and one on Meeting-house hill. At 
this time the settlement consisted of 
only thirty-three owners who had ful- 



of Indians appeared id the neighbor- 
hood and burned the house of Rev. 
Timothy Harrington, on Meeting- 
house hill, near where the house of 
Geo. Carpenter now stands. No fur- 
ther damage was done at this time, 
and not for some time after, but 
neighboring settlements continued to 
suffer. 

On April 23, 1745, a large party of 



filled the requirements necessary to 
entitle them to their lots. Their 
houses were far from each other, be- 
ing situated, as they were, all along 
the valley from Keene to Winches- 
ter, and it is not strange that when 
reports came of Indian troubles in 
the north they became alarmed and 
prepared to leave their homes should 
the troubles come nearer. 

Previous to this time the settlers 
had not been troubled by Indians, 
but they were not to be long 50 fav- 
ored. During the war between Great 
Britain and France the Indians made 
the most of the opportunity for re- 
venge on the white settlers by driv- 
ing them from their homes, wherever 
they could find an unprotected set- 
tlement. On March 26, 1745, a party 



Indians made their appearance in 
Keene, evidently intending to destroy 
the town. Fortunately they were 
discovered while in the outskirts of 
the town, and an alarm was given in 
time to enable most of the people to 
reach the fort in safety. A few were 
overtaken in the race for the fort, 
and either killed or taken prisoners. 
The commander of the fort in 
Swanzey on hearing of the attack at 
Keene sent a messenger to Winches- 
ter and Northfield. From there the 
message was hurriedly sent to head- 
quarters at Northampton. The com- 
mander at this place sent a force of 
four or five hundred men to the re- 
lief of Keene, but the Indians had 
disappeared before they arrived. 
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Massachusetts furnished men to 
garrison the fort in Swanzey until 
the latter part oE 1746, and no open 
attack was made on the towu while 
so protected. At this time Massa- 
chusetts withdrew her troops from 
the fort, and the town was left with- 
out protection, New Hampshire re- 
fusing to send soldiers to take the 
place of those that left. 

In April. 1747, reports came that 
a large party of Indians had made 
their appearance near Northfield, and 
the settlers made hasty preparations 
to leave their homes- They gathered 
together such property as could be 
takeu and sought safety among their 
friends in Massachusetts, leaving 
their homes to the mercy of the sav- 
ages. They left none too soon, for 



as Massachusetts again sent her sol- 
diers to garrison the fort, in 1748, the 
men came back and commenced to 
make improvements on their lots. 
Their families remained in Massa- 
chusetts, and it is doubtful if much 
progress was made toward settlement 
again before 1752, when most of the 
former settlers brought their families 
back, but only a few who had no 
property to call them back cared 
to run the risk of further Indian 
troubles. These conditions continued 
until 1762, when all danger from 
Indians had passed, new settlers 
came in goodly numbers, and the 
town was again in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War Swanzey seemed to have 



the Indians soon commenced a raid 
up the valley, burning the houses 
and destroying all the property in 
Winchester, Swanzey, and Keene. 
This must have been a very sad time 
for these home-makers, for they saw 
the results of years of hard labor 
destroyed through lack of assistance 
from the sources they had a right to 
look to for protection. 

However, their misfortune did not 
seem to discourage them, for as soon 



her share of fighting men. Some 
years previous there had been a regi- 
ment oi state militia organized in 
Cheshire county with men from 
Winchester, Keene, Swanzey, Rich- 
mond, Hinsdale, Chesterfield, West- 
moreland, Surry, and Gilsum. 

Twenty-two of the Swanzey mem- 
bers of the regiment enlisted in the 
Continental army at the first call, 
after the battle of Lexington and 
Concord. These men were attached 
to several different regiments, some 
in New Hampshire and others in 
Massachusetts- Jonathan Whitcomb 
was made captain of one New Hamp- 
shire company, and eleven Swanzey 
men were in his company, which did 
gallant fighting at Bunker Hill. 
Others enlisted in a regiment that 
was sent into the wilds of Canada, 
where, in May, 1776, they were cap- 
tured by the British and held prison- 
ers for eight days, suffering many 
hardships, and when released were 
deprived of guns, blankets, leggings, 
and in fact about all that would be 
of any use to their captors. 

When the inhabitants heard with 
much alarm that Burgoyne was 
marching towards Ticonderoga, forty- 
one Swanzey men, under Col. Joseph 
Hammond, joined the regiment to 



march to the rescue of the fort. 
Swanzey is credited with twenty sol- 
diers under General Stark in the 
Battle of Bennington. One hundred 
and twenty-four Swanzey men en- 
listed during the war. Other towns 
probably sent more, but it is doubt- 
ful if many can show a larger num- 
ber in proportion to their population. 
Some of them were in about all the 
engagements in New England and 
they are all such as their descendants 
may feel proud of. 

Col. Joseph Hammond, so promi- 
nent at this time, was great grand- 
father to Joseph Hammond living at 
West Swanzey at the present time at 
the age of ninety-three years. The 
Hammond family have been promi- 
nent in the affairs of the town, from 
Nathaniel, one of the first settlers, 
down to the present day, Nathaniel 
Hammond was moderator of the first 
proprietors' meeting held in Swanzey, 
and built the first house in the set- 
tlement, as before mentioned. Each 
succeeding generation have taken a 
prominent part in the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the day. 

The training received during the 
Indian and Revolutionary wars led 
the people to take a great interest in 
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military affairs, and the man who Whitcomb of Swanzey was major- 
had been to war was a hero in the general of the third division of the 
eyes of the rising generation, while state mihtia at this time, which 
those who were fortunate enough to added enthusiasm to the occasion, 
have "Col." or "Capt." attached to The plains near Swanzey Centre 
their names were the great men of were selected as a muster field, from 
the town, whose advice was sought which fences were removed giving 
on all questions great and small. them a clear field two miles long for 



The annual September muster was their drills and sham fight. General 
an event eagerly looked forward to Whitcomb> with his two sons as aids, 
each year. Each town tried to outdo reviewed the brigade in its manceu- 
the others in its military display, and vers and evolutions with much pride, 
much time and money were spent in Four thousand soldiers, and as many 
fitting the companies to meet their more spectators, were in attendance, 
neighbors in the muster field. making it an event long to be re- 
Swan zey was honored by being membered. 
selected as the place for muster in The first settlers of Swanzey early 
1810, and it is doubtful if a greater turned their attention to manufac- 
event ever took place in the history turing. As before stated, Ephraim 
of the town. The attendance was Jones was given two hundred acres 
said to be the largest of any raus- of land at Great Falls, now West 
ter held by the brigade. Philemon Swanzey, on condition that he would 



west side of the river, into which 
the saw- and grist-mill business was 
moved, leaving the vacant mills for 
other kinds of work. The next few 
years brought many changes at the 
mills, both in ownership and variety 
of goods manufactured. 

In 1786 Otis Capron was running 
a cloth dressing business which seems 
to have been carried on by several 
owners until 1842, when the manu- 
facture of wooden ware was com- 



build a sawmill and maintain the 
same for ten years. The mill was 
built on the east side of the nver, 
and probably the material for many 
of the houses built before the town 
was abandoned was prepared in this 
mill. No doubt this mill was to the 
town iu those days what the larger 
mills are to the town to-day. It 
shared the fate of all other buildings 
in town when the Indians made their 
raid up the valley. The owner died 
before the settlers returned, and his 
possessions went back to the proprie- 
tors. 

On the return of the people, in 
1760, Capt. Joseph Whitcomb ap- 
pears as the leading manufacturer of 
the town ; having been given four 
acres of land situated on both sides 
of the falls, he built a sawmill and 
grist-mill on the east side where the 
Jones mill had been burned. During 
the next twenty years the captain 
and his son, Joseph, seemed to be 
the leading men in the growing 
town. They seemed to have a pro- 
phetic idea of the future business at 
the falls, for they bought about four 
hundred acres of land 00 each side 
of the river, so the future growth 
of the town meant dollars in their 
pockets. They built mills on the 



menced by Isaac and Alfred Stratton, 
who were the first known to have 
made buckets by machinery, and, al- 
though their business was only car- 
ried on lor a short time, it was the 
pioneer in the wooden ware industry, 
which has been a leading factor in 
the growth of Swanzey. The manu- 
facture of pails and buckets was car- 
ried on in a small way, through fre- 
quent changes in ownership, until 
1885, when C. L. Russell and Geo. 
E. Whitcomb bought the business 
and formed a partnership under the 
name of C. L. Russell & Co. Under 
their management the business con- 
stantly increased until the plant was 
burned in the spring of 1S99. 

A stock company was formed and 
incorporated under the name of the 



West Swanzey Improvement Co., 
soon after the fire, for the purpose of 
erecting another plant. Two large 
steam mills were erected north of the 
village and leased to the Whitcorah 
Manufacturing Co., the firm consist- 
ing of Geo. E. Whilcomb, A. H. 
Whitcomb, and Geo. E. Whitcomb, 
Jr. The box business of A. H. & 
G. E. Whitcomb, Jr., which was 
burned at the same time the pail fac- 
tory was burned, was combined with 
the pail business, and both are now 
being carried on, on a much larger 
scale than formerly. This firm, in 
addition to their manufacturing, are 
extensive dealers iu lumber. They 
have several portable mills in opera- 
tion, and their dealing covers a large 
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were made to the plant, which largely 
increased the production. The capi- 
tal stock of the company has recently 
been increased, and N. C. Carter 
purchased a third interest. A new 
building is being built ior them on 
the east side of the river, which, 
wben completed and in operation, 
will double the production of the 
company. Their shops are equipped 
with the latest improved machinery 
and when the additions, now being 
built, are completed, it will be a 
valuable addition to the business of 
the town. 

Another box manufactory is that 
of F. L. Snow, situated uear the 
railroad. This shop was built in 
1884 and occupied for some time by 
F. L. Snow in the manufacture of 
pails, and S. W. Suow & Son in the 
manufacture of boxes. In 1894 Mr. 
Snow sold his pail machinery, and 
the box firm moved to the new shop 
near the river. The building was 
unoccupied until 1S97, when it was 
thoroughly repaired and box machin- 
ery put iu, and the business has since 
been very successful. Mr. Suow has 
an agent iu New York who secures 
many contracts from the largest 
manufacturers, keeping a good num- 
ber of hands continually employed. 



section of the southwestern part of 
the state. 

In 1894 the West Swanzey Manu- 
facturing Co. built a shop near the 
bridge and leased it to E. H, Snow, 
C. L. Russell, and S. W. Snow, un- 
der the firm name of Snow & Rus- 
sell, for the manufacture of boxes. 
S. W. Snow soon afterwards sold his 
interest to Mr. Russell, and iu 1900 
Mr. Russell sold to M. A. Dickinson. 
The new firm was incorporated as the 
West Swanzey Box Co, Additions 



While the pail, box, and lumber 
business has done much toward the 
growth o( the town, the woolen busi- 
ness has doue its share. This line of 
manufacturing in town was com- 
menced more than a hundred years 
ago, but its continued success seems 
to date from 1866, when Obediah 
Sprague, O. G. Dort, Laton Martin, 
and John Bowker formed a company 
and bought the water power and all 
the mills on each side of the river. 
This company, known as the Strat- 
tou Mills Co., enlarged the mill 
and, under the management of Mr. 
Sprague, commenced the manufac- 
ture of beaver cloth and flannel. 
which was continued with only minor 
changes until 1887, when a stock 
company was formed, and the name 
changed to the West Swanzey Manu- 
facturing Co., with Ansel Dickinson 
of Winchester, president, and Mr. 
Sprague, treasurer and manager. 



The Dickinson estate bought the 
Bowker interest in 1S92, and M. A. 
Dickinson was made treasurer and 
manager. Extensive improvements 
were made, and new machinery put 
in at this time, which would enable 
them to manufacture a greater va- 
riety of goods. The business de- 
pression that came upon the country 
soon after affected their business, as 
it did all others, and the factory was 
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closed for a time. It is in successlul 
operation now with a full force, turn- 
ing out a good grade of fancy dress 
goods that are meeting with ready 
sale. This company has done a great 
deal for the village and town, not 
only furnishing employment for a 
large number of men, but with its 
capital it has developed the water 
power and built mills for other manu- 
facturers. 

Swanzey is a large township, and 
its business is divided among the five 
villages of varying size in the town. 
Westport, two miles below West 
Swanzey, now has only one manu- 



facturing enterprise, the pail factory 
of James Marsh, The steam mill, 
near the depot, was successfully op- 
erated by J. C. Field, for several 
years, until sold to a western firm, 
who have let it remain idle. For 
more than a hundred years the water 
power furnished by the falls at this 
place has been utilized in a great 
variety of manufacturing, from shoe 
pegs to carriages, but the pail and 
bucket business has been the most 
staple of any. 

James Marsh bought the mill and 
business in 1865, and has since been 
continually in the pail business. The 
old mill was burned in 1S97, and a 



new and much larger one was built 
the same year, Mr. Marsh now has 
a modern plant and is turning out a 
large quantity of pails. This is the 
oldest business in town, having been 
carried on, without a change in 
ownership, for thirty-six years. 

East Swanzey has several con- 
cerns engaged in the manufacture of 
wooden ware. Wilder P. Clark of 
Winchendon, Fitch & Ballou, James 
M. Ramsdell, and A. A. Woodward 
are each engaged in the pail busi- 
ness, and E. Wilcox & Son manufac- 
ture boxes at their shop below East 
Swanzey. 

Spragueville and Swanzey Factory 
were once thriving manufacturing 
villages, but fires and changes in 
business have left them out of the 
race. However, they are located 
near Keene, and many people work- 
ing in Keene find it convenient to 
reside there. Obediah Sprague built 
two large mills at Spragueville in 
1879, and operated both, one as a 
woolen factory, and the other for 
wooden ware. The business was 
carried on very successfully, employ- 
ing neariy one hundred hands, until 
bumed in 18S2. The wooden ware 
factory was rebuilt and operated by 
the Cheshire Box Co., with Mr. 



Sprague principal owner, in manii- early days. The old road was built 
iacturing boxes and tables. This over the hill, from what is now the 
business continued until the factory Thurber place to the present road, 
was burned, in 1892, and has not near the brick church. The old fort, 
been rebuilt. The water power is church, and schooIhou.se stood on 
now utihzed by the Keene Electric this hill, near where Mr. Carpenter's 
Light Co. house now stands, and the well that 
Swanzey Centre is without water furnished water at the fort now sup- 
power, and but little manufacturing plies the Carpenter residence. Visi- 
bas been done there. The location tors at this spot can now see the 
of this village, as was that of nearly large, smooth rock on which the first 
all the first settlement, is away from church was built. History tells us 
the river, and as business comes in. that at one time trustees had held a 
new villages spring up where there meeting at the church and had just 
is water power. Yet these quiet vil- left the building when a hurricane 
lages have their attractions, which passed through the town, and the 
draw people looking for freedom from church was turned part way around 
the troubles and cares of business, on its smooth rock foundation, with- 
Swanzey Centre is near historical Mt. out seriously damaging the building. 
Ca;sar, and every place has had some It was allowed to remain in the new 
part in the early history of the town, position in which the wind had left 
The Geo. Carpenter place, at the it. 

foot of Mt. Ciesar, seems to have Rev. Ezra Carpenter, who was the 

been the center of activity in the second minister settled in town, was 
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the great-grandfather of Geo. Car- This village was the home of Mt. 
penter, now living on the place where Csesar seminary during its existence, 
his ancestors first settled. He was from 1842 to 1867. During this time 
bora in Attleboro, Mass., A.pril, many small towns had flourishing 
1698 ; graduated from Harvard col- academies. Many of them were de- 
lege, and after preaching twenty-one nominational, and the Universalists 
years in Hull, Mass., moved to Swan- of the county felt the need of an in- 
zey in 1753, remaining there until stitution near home for the higher 
1769, when he moved to Walpole, education of their children. A coun- 
where he died in 1785. The genera- ty convention of the churches was 
tions following him, and all residing called and plans were made for build- 
on the home farm, have been Greeu- lug and furnishing a seminary in 
wood, Elijah, and George. This is the town that would give the largest 
probably the only place in town that amount to the society toward the 
has been occupied since the settle- building. The people of Swanzey* 
ment of the town by the successive subscribed enough to meet all the 
generations of one family. This his- needs of the society, and it was de- 
toric place was selected and surveyed cided to build there. The building 
for the location of the county build- was promptly erected and furnished 
ings, when a county seat was being with all the necessary apparatus to 
looked for, but through lack of the be used in a thorough course of 
necessary influence or support Swan- study. 

zey lost the prize that might have The school continued in successful 

made it a close competitor to Keene, operation for twenty-five years, some 

if it had been secured. of the time having over one hundred 



students in attendance, when the 
competition from larger and more 
wealthy institutions proved too much 
to meet successfully, and its work 
had to be abandoned. Its record, 
however, will long remain in the 
class of students that graduated dur- 
ing those twenty-five years. Many 
of them have gained a wide reputa- 
tion in their various lines of work. 
Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States commissioner of labor 
at Washington ; Irving A. Whit- 
comb, of the Raymond & Wbitcomb 
Excursion Co., Boston; Geo. W. 
Gay, M. D., of Boston, a prominent 
surgeon, and for mauy years con- 
nected with the City hospital in Bos- 
ton ; H. H. Metcalf of Concord, well 
known in newspaper work through- 
out the state, at present editor of the 
Granite Monthly ; Chas. Hol- 
brook of San Francisco, of the Hol- 
brook, Merrill & Stetson Co., one of 
the most successful merchants on the 



Pacific coast ; Gardner C. Hill, M. D., 
a successful physician of Keene; 
S. H. McCoIlester, D. D., of Marl- 
borough, a student, and for a num- 
ber of years principal of the semin- 
ary, an able minister of the gospel, 
extensive traveler in the holy lands, 
and author of several books, descrip- 
tive of his travels and research ; 
Geo. Carpenter of Swanzey, promi- 
nent in town and state affairs, donor 
of the seminary building to the Li- 
brary association, and a liberal con- 
tributor to its support. Many others 
deserve mention, but space will not 
permit. 

When the seminary was closed 
Geo, Carpenter bought the interest 
of the other shareholders and pre- 
sented the building to the Mt. Caesar 
Union Library association. The 
building was well adapted to its new 
use, the ground floor being used 
for reception and cloak rooms, while 
the second floor is occupied by the 
library and antiquarian collection, 
the latter being a valuable and inter- 
esting collection of articles in use 
long ago, Indian relics, etc. The 
library now contains two thousand 
volumes, and the number is increased 
each year by additions of the latest 
books. It is well patronized, and 



the people of the viUage and neigli- 
boriDg districts give it liberal fioan- 
cial support. 

The Stratton library at West Swan- 
zey was established by Geo. W. Strat- 
ton of Boston, a native of Swanzey, 



The library is free to the townspeo- 
ple, and its management is in the 
hands of a library association, and 
funds for its support ase raised by 
voluntary contribution. 

Not until within a few years did 



who has won lame and fortune as a the people of Swanzey give any at- 



musical composer, and wished to do 
something for his native town. The 
building was built by Mr. Stratton 
in 1885, at a cost of about ten thou- 
sand dollars. It is of Roman archi- 
tecture, designed by Mr. Stratton 
from studies made during his travels 
abroad. The walls are brick with 
granite trimming, the floor is mar- 
ble, making the building fireproof, 
solid, and substantial. 

The library contains 2.500 volumes 
and about two hundred pieces of 
sheet music which is giveu out the 
same as books. The walls are hung 
with over two hundred pictures, col- 
lected by Mr. Stratton in his travels. 



tention to the business of entertain- 
ing summer boarders. There are 
now several farm-houses open to 
summer guests, and the number in- 
creases each year. The records of 
1899 show that one hundred and 
seventy people were entertained at 
the farm-houses and cottages during 
the summer of that year. Nature 
has done her part in this work by 
giving to us the beautiful scen- 
ery, lakes, and streams, and forests 
through which good roads have been 
built, making pleasant drives which 
are so attractive to our city Iriends. 
With these attractions, the people 
have only to open their homes to the 
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summer visitors to receive their share 
in the reward that is coming to the 
people of New Hampshire. Hol- 
brook Farm, Frank Atkinson, John 
L. Winch, and Calvin Hills entertain 
the greater part of the summer vis- 
itors. 

The three former are pleasantly 
situated on the hills in the south- 
era part of the town overlooking 
Swanzey lake and the surrounding 
hills, with old Monadnock in plain 
view in the distance making a pic- 
ture long to be remembered. Den- 
raan Thompson in looking for a 
landscape for the scenery in his "Old 
Homestead," selected this view and 
had his artist paint the picture from 
the Holbrook Farm. John Herres- 
hoff, the blind boat builder of Bris- 



tol, Conn., has a cottage on the 
Holbrook Farm, where he with his 
family spend many pleasant weeks 
each summer. 

The farm-house of Calvin Hills, 
"The Maples," is situated a little 
out from the center, on the Keene 
road, and is an attractive spot for 
rest and recreation. It is conven- 
iently located, and has pleasant 
shady drives in all directions, over 
hills and up and down the Ashuelot 
valley. 

Swanzey lake is gaining in favor 
as a resort for cottagers looking for 
a quiet vacation. Its clear water, 
sandy beaches, groves, and surround- 
ing scenery have only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

No sketch of Swanzey would be 
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complete without meution of Denman 
Thompson and the " Old Home- 
stead " and the characters it repre- 
sents. It is here that Mr. Thompson 
spends nearly all his time when oS 
the stage, having a fine residence in 
West Swanzey and a delightful cot- 
tage at Swanzey lake. The great 
success of the play has introduced 
Swanzey to the world. It is dis- 
tinctly a Swanzey play written by 
Mr. Thompson, who spent the greater 
part of his life among the people he 
portrays On the stage, giving him an 
opportunity to study their character 
and peculiar expressions, which have 



made the play so original, yet true 
to the country life fifty years ago. 
The old well sweep and bucket and 
flax wheel, such attractive features 
in the play, were once in actual use 
in the neighborhood. 

It is not probable that the people 
of this neighborhood and the life 
they lived differed materially from 
those to be found in any secluded 
community at that time, but the 
"Old Homestead" ao combines the 
lives of several, taking the most pe- 
culiar characteristics of each to make 
the unique character presented, that 
the audience naturally asks if there 



ever was such a collection of people 
in Swanzey. 

"Uncle Joshua Whitconib" is a 
combination of Joshua Holbroolc and 
Capt. Otis Whitcomb. Uncle Joshua, 
with his brother Aaron and sister, 
Rhoda — " Aunt Matilda " of the 
play — lived on the farm now owned 
by Mrs. Julia Holbrook, previously 
mentioned as the Holbrook Farm. 

It is here that these people spent 
their quiet lives, content to let the 
outside world move along, if it would 
not disturb them. Hard work and 
rigid economy had brought them a 
comfortable fortune. The accumula- 
tion of wealth was probably the am- 
bition of their lives. Aunt Rhoda 
was the tailoress for the neighbor- 
hood, going from house to house 
with her outfit, working early and 
late to supply the demands of her 
customers. Some of the boys of her 
day, now the old men among us, re- 
member their first suit as the product 
of her labor. 

When the old home passed into 
the hands of the late Charles Hol- 
brook , after the death of Aunt 
Rhoda, Joshua protested strongly 



against some of the changes made 
about the place by the new owner. 
The removal of the high board fence 
around the house was seriously ob- 
jected to in the following manner : 
" You 've taken five hundred dol- 
lars ofen the place! " — showing the 
value set on old associations. 

The old brick house still stands, 
but so changed in appearance that 
none would recognize it as the same. 
Many people visit it each year and 
enjoy the beautiful scenery from the 
farm, which to the people of long 
ago was like a hidden picture. 
Joshua and Rhoda died before the 
play was put on the stage, but Capt. 
Otis Whitcomb lived to see and en- 
joy it, going to Boston the year be- 
fore he died to see the play at the 
Boston theater. His life was spent 
on the place now owned by Leonard 
Whitcomb at Swanzey Centre ; he 
was of a different make up from 
Uncle Joshua. It is said that he 
furnished the comedy and Uncle 
Joshua the more serious part. 

Cy Prime, the bashful lover in the 
play, lived near the Holbrook home- 
stead, on the place now owned by 



John L. Winch, and it would not 
be strange if some part o( this love 
romance was true, lor what would 
have been more natural than for him 
to tire of his lonely life and look 
with longing eyes toward the thrifty 
Rhoda, but, lacking the couiage of 
his convictions, he died with his 
secret untold. 

Seth Perkins, Rickety Ann, and 
Eb. Gansey were imaginary char- 
acters, whose laughable antics are 
so woven in with the acts oi the 
others that the group is made com- 
plete. 

While the play has been a finan- 
cial success it is not in this way 
alone that its success is to be meas- 
ured. An evening's visit to the 
theater witnessing this play has been 
the turning point in the life of many 
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a joung man, who after going out 
into the world has broken away from 
the influence of the home and needs 
something to turn him back. This 
simple home scene, representing the 
father's anxiety for the welfare of 
his son ; the dream and the bar-room 
scene with the song, " Where is My 
Wandering Boy To-night," the trip 
to New York, and the meeting of 
lather and son in front of Grace 
church cannot fail to set such a 
wanderer to thinking of the home he 
has left- A young man iu a Western 
city had neglected to write to his 
parents in their Eastern home, until 
many months had passed without a 
line to cheer the old home. The 
feelings of this young man are ex- 
pressed in his own words to Mr. 
Thompsou : 
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" When I saw the great anxiety of and I am going to write every week 

the father for his son, and the dream, of my life. You know I was raised 

I cried like a child, and I went in the country and the play took me 

straight to the hotel and wrote home, back to my old homestead." 

"THE OLD HOMESTEAD." 
By Eugc'ie Field. 

Jest as atween the awk'aid lines a hand we love has pena'd 

Appears a meanin' bid from other efes ; 
So in your simple, homespun art. old honest Yankee friend, 

A power o' tearful, sweet auggcstion lies. 
We see it all — the picture that your mem'ries hold so dear — 

The homestead in New England far away ; 
And the viaion is so nat'ial like we almost seem to hear 

The voices that were hushed but yesterday. 

Ah, who 'd ha' tbouehl the music of that distant childhood time 

Would sleep thrcugli all the changeful, bitter years. 
To waken into melodies like Christmas trells a-chime 

An' to claim the ready tribute of oui tears. 

Why, the robins in the maples an' the blackbirds round the pond, 

The crickets an' the locusts in the leaves, 
The brook that chased the trout adown the hillside jest beyond, 

And the swallets in their nests beneath the eves — 
They all come Iroopin' track with you, dear Uncle Josh, to-day, 

An' they seem to sing with all the joyous zest 
0( the days when we were Yankee boys an' Yankee girls at play, 

With nary thought of iivin' "way out West " 

God bless ye. Denman Thompson, for the good y' do our hearts, 

With this music an' these memories o' youth- 
God bless ye for the faculty that lops all humau arts, 

The good ol' Yankee faculty of Tralb, 

Note.— Many of the illtisttations in this article were made from photographs taken by Will- 



WE'RE COMIN' BACK FOR HOxME WEEK. 

(To the mothers of the old Granite state.) 
By William Hale, 

Yes, we *ve got the invitation, 

An' your lovin* letter, dear ; 
An' we 're comin' back for Home Week, 

Comin* home your heart to cheer. 

Mother, we 're all a-comin' — 

Me an* Mary, Paul an' Pete, 
Bess an* Hannah, little Margie, 

All a-comin*, you to greet. 

Yes, an* there 's another youngster 

We aint writ about afore — 
Wouldn't you like to hold him, mother, 

Same 's you did me, in the door ? 

From our tiresome, rollin' prairies, 
From the '*wild an* wooly " West, 

We're comin* to the mountains. 
An* the land of peace an* rest. 

Tho* the grain rot on the praires, 
Tho* the cowboys steal the sheep. 

We 're comin' 'long o' mother 

Hampshire's ol' Home Week to keep. 

We' 11 kill off some o' the critters — 
Thank the Lord, there *s some to spare 

It '11 seem to make us richer. 
What we can with mother share. 

What *s a dozen head o' cattle ? 

That don't jar us, not a mite. 
With our sweet an' saintly mother 

An' ol' Home Week in full sight. 

We sha *n't wait another year, dear — 
Got your pictur' t* other night ; 

An' we see — we hate to tell it — 
That your hair is turning white. 
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Jest be patient with us, mother, 
While we wipe away the tears, 

While we set an' let God's goodness 
Drive away the risin* fears. 

Let me whisper soft, dear mother — 
Guess, somehow, I 've ketched a cold, 

Bless me, how this strong hand trembles ! 
Mother, dear, — you *re growin' old ! 

So we 're comin*, comin', mother — 
It ain't best too long to wait — 

Me an' Mary, with the youngsters. 
Jest to help you celebrate. 

Mother, are the birds still singin' 
As they used to in the lane ? 

Rather hear 'em thrill than Patti 
Mid the clover- tops again. 

Are the bobolinks a-bubblin' 
O'er with joy, the band to beat? 

Countless little thro'ts a-burstin' 
With their liquid music sweet ? 

Golden cups a-brim with sunshine. 
Blossoms still the tulip-tree ? 

Hum the bees there thro' the buckwheat, 
Hivin' sweets for you an' me ? 

Mother, do the golden robins 

Raise their broods still in the nest 

Jest above the attic window, 
Lookin' off toward the West ? 

Is the ol* well-sweep a-creakin' ? 

Lurks the trout within the pool ? 
Hangs the moss-green oaken bucket 

By the drippin' curb so cool ? 

Are the brown mud- turtles sunnin' 
With the bull-frogs in the pond ? 

Is the mockin' cat-bird callin' 
From the cool grove jest beyond ? 

Do the boys yet gather mornin's 
Down by the ol* swimmin' hole? 

Dead an' buried ? You do n't mean it ? 
Lord, how swift the full years roll ! 
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Stands the little saffron schoolh'us' 

At the crossroads by the lane, 
Where we had our eddycation 

Sandwiched in with piles o* pain ? 

Does big Rover tease the heifers 

Down there on the heater-piece ? 
Does the sorrel colt still trample 

Poor grand-daddy's squawkin* geese ? 

Do you send to mill ol* Robert 

With abbreviated tail ? 
Gives or Whitey still good measure, 

Brimmin* o*er her ten-quart pail ? 

Are the high-bush huckleberries 

Still a-purplin' in the air 
Where the great lone pine leans lovin* 

High above the stone Armchair f 

Grown the sweet- fern an' the bay berry 

By the ol' red pastur'-bars, 
Where in the sweet summer evenin's 

Late we linger's with the stars ? 

Is it time for flapjacks, mother ? 

Is it early for mince pies ? 
Strange this pen should work so poorly ! 

Strange how dim these lovin' eyes ! 

Are the ducks an' pullets fatt'nin* ? 

Can you spare a prime spring lamb ? 
Will you break a box of honey ? 

Will you let us steal the jam ? 

How about the doughnuts, mother? 

Keep the pancakes nice an* hot ; 
We are hurryin* home to try 'em — 

Think you that your boy 's forgot ? 

How about the apple-dowdy ? 

Are the watermelons ripe ? 
Don't you mind these blots, my darlin'. 

Wait a minute, while I wipe ! 

There ! enough of foolish questions ! 

One thing more, afore I close, — 
There 's one spot on our ol' homestead 

That each year more holy grows. 
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If you *re goin*, mother, darlin', 

Over by the cattle-run. 
Where the white slabs of our dear ones 

Slant a-shinin' in the sun, 

You can knell there in the clover, 
Where the faded flag yet waves. 

An' tell dad an' all we 're comin' 
It will cheer them in their graves. 

Mother, dear, our eyes are stream in* 
An* our fond hearts throb an* ache. 

When we think of you alone, dear — 
We *re comin* for your sake. 

What are endless, wheat-white prairies ? 

Lowin* cattle, burstin* tills? 
Kansas isn*t in it, mother. 

With New Hampshire's rugged hills ! 

We're comin*, comin*, mother, 
Comin* home to take the farm ; 

Livin* isn*t livin*, mother. 

Without you the way to charm. 

I must put this in the letter. 
Else I should n*t do my part ; 

Tho* it 's fur from home to Kansas, 
'Taint so fur to mother's heart. 

This one thought for me an' mother. 
Jest this word an* then I *m done ; 

Nothin* in this world can sever 
Lovin* mother, lovin' son. 

There, there, mother ! don't take on so ! 

Did n't mean to make ye cry — 
Ain't it strange how gladness sets us 

Weepin' like an April sky ? 

Bless you, dearest, do not tremble ! 

Tho' we 've lingered long an' late, 
We 're comin' home to mother 

An' the grand ol' Granite stale. 




THE OLD CORNER PRINTING HOUSE, WALPOLE, N. H. 

By Carlisle Clark. 

NE hundred and ten miles ment of the generation that was bora 

from Boston, Mass., situ- during the Revolutionary period. 

ated in the southwestern Some six years ago a research was 

part of New Hampshire, begun and these facts concerning " the 

in the Connecticut val- old corner printing house " and those 

ley, is Walpole, where, about as many connected with it, have been un- 

years ago, a printing house was es- earthed, which have been collected 

from various and reliable sources. 

• It was on April ii, 1793, that the 

publication of The Farmer's Museum 

was commenced by Isaiah Thomas, 

; LE- D., and David Carlisle, Jr., 

with the distinguished Joseph Den- 

nie. Esq., as editor. The paper was 

published in Walpole, on the upper 

floor of the building shown in the 

cut, while the lower floor was used 

for the bookstore and was then prac- 



tablished which made that quaint, 
picturesque little town a literary cen- 
tre for nearly fifty years from 1793. 

There, amid the changes of a cen- 
tury, on the corner of Main and High 
streets (N. E.),has stood the build- 
ing, not a modern sky-scraper, with 
elevators to the tenth floor, but a 
small common- place structure of two 
stories, in which, beyond doubt, some 
of the most talented and progressive 
men of their day commenced and 
conducted an enterprise devoted to 
the moral and intellectual develop- 



tically the same in appearance as 
now. The periodical was known as 
The New Hampshire Journal and 
Farmer's Museum. "It was a re- 
markable publication," says The New 
Hampshire Book, "and became widely 
celebrated for its wit, talent and origi- 
nality. Dailies were entirely unknown. 
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weeklies were uncommon and book 
publication was an art new and rate 
in the United States. 

The Museum was of high class, for 
its regular Contibutors were such men 
as the famous jurist, Royal Tyler, 
Esq., of Brattleboro, Vt., David Ev- 
erett, Isaac Story, Rev. Thomas G. 
Fessenden, and others, whose literar3' 
abilities are unquestioned. 

Among the books written by them 
and published by Thomas & Carlisle 
were "The Ferrago," "The Lay 
Preacher," "The Shops of Colon 
and Spondie," "Peter Quince," 
"Simon Spunky," "The Hermit," 
"Peter Pendulum," "The Desk of 
Bed Hesdew," "The Rural Wan- 
derer," which, together with speci- 
men copies of The Museum, may be 
found in the public library. Walpole, 
and the preservation of these early 
publications is entirely due to the 
forethought and efforts of Mr. 
Thomas B. Peck of that town. 
Copies of The Musemn are also on 
file in the stale library at Concord. 

Among the books published in ihis 
establishment (a copy of which may 
be iound in the library at Walpole) 
is one which deserves special men- 
tion, not only because it was pub- 
lished at such an early date, but be- 
cause it was the first American novel 
to be honored with republication in 
England. The book was written by 
Royal Tyler, and was printed by 
David Carlisle, Jr., in the year 1797. 
Its title is ' ' The Algerine Captive, or 
Life and Adventures of Dr. Updike 
Underbill, Six Years a Prisoner 
Among the Algerines." 

Isaiah Thomas, LL. D., was born 
in Boston, Mass., January 19, 1749, 
and was a well-known publisher in 
Colonial days. During the Revolu- 



tion he was editor of The Massachu- 
setts Spy and during his life con- 
ducted extensive publishing houses 
in Newburyport, Boston, Worcester, 
Mass., and Walpole. He published 
the Ne7v England Almanac, familiar 
for years in almost every household 
before calendars were commonly used- 
He died in Worcester, Mass., April 
4, 1831. An interesting sketch of 
his life was written by his grandson 
the late Benjamin P. Thomas, Esq. 

David Carlisle, Jr., was born in 
Walpole, August 23, 1771, and when 
last seen was descending the stairs of 
a burning building during the great 
fire in New York city, December 16, 
1835. The building collapsed and he 
perished in the flames. Mr. Carlisle 
was a son of Capt. David Carlisle of 
Walpole, formerly of Lunenburg, 
Mass., who was a commissioned offi- 
cer of Col. Abijah Stearne's regi- 
ment, Co. No. r, Worcester, Mass., 
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Opposite the printing bouse on 
Main street, on the site How occupied 
by the hotel, stood "The Old Tav- 
ern." The old stage-coach, the one- 
horse shay, the Colonial dress and 
customs, all familiar scenes a century 
ago, have passed away, and the con- 
templation of men and the manners 
of those who lived a hundred years 
ago, leaves an impress upon our 
minds like a grand spectacular play. 

If tradition can be relied upon 



was suggested by the famous editor 
of Thu Museum. 

Joseph Dennie, Esq., was bom in 
Boston, Mass., August 30, 176S, and 
died January 7, 1812, aged 44 years, 
and is buried in St. Paul's church- 
yard, Philadelphia, Pa. An interest- 
ing account of his career may be 
found in the New England Magazine, 
August, 1896, 

The publication of The Museum 
was suspended twice for a short 
period, but was revived the last time 
in 1827, with A. Godfrey as editor, 
and remained in Walpole about two 
years. From May 2, 1S28, it was 
edited by N'ahum Stone, and was 
then removed to Keene. The first 
few years of its existence The Mu- 
seum was neutral in politics- In 1800 
it became the exponent of the Whig 
party, and is now published in Keene, 
by Mr. Oscar Colony, under the name 
Cheshire Republican, and is the only 
Democratic newspaper printed in 
Cheshire county. 



"The Old Tavern" has been the 
scene of many social festivities. 
Among those gathered to celebrate 
July 4, 1797, was David Carlisle, Jr. 
During the evening he was informed 
that his wife had given birth to a lit- 
tle boy, whereupon a toast was of- 
fered, his health proposed and drank, 
and, at the suggestion of some emi- 
nent man present, the child was 
named Julius Quartus, in honor of 
the day. It is supposed the name 
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Not only had The Museum a cele- 
brated corps of writers and corres- 
pondents, but here, on March 5, 1796, 
Joseph Tinker Buckingham, the suc- 
cessful and well-known publisher of 
a later date, began his career as 
a printer. An account of his ex- 
perience as an apprentice (I say ap- 
prentice, for, according to his story, 
he was not an ordinary printer's 
devil) may be found in ** Men and 
Manners, in America, One Hundred 



Years Ago," Sans Soucie series. He 
was born in Windham, Conn., De- 
cember 21, 1779, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 11, 1861. He 
was at one time editor of the New 
England Magazine, 

Thus briefly have we reviewed the 
history of a project which stands as a 
monument to the memory of those 
who were connected with ' ' the old 
comer printing house and bookstore, 
Walpole, N. H.'' 




A PICTURE. 

By Clara B. Heath, 

A barren isle — white drifts of shelly sand — 
As if storm-built by an up-heaving sea ; 

A gentle breeze that like a fairy wand 

Upturned the scanty leaves on shrub and tree ; 

A few white sails far out beyond the strand. 
The morning sunlight flashing far and free, 

Across cool waves, that rose with gentle swell. 

Broke into curves, and slowly sinking fell. 

Inland a quaint and quiet olden town 
Laj'^ by the shore, a mile or two away, 

Along its outskirts mansions old and brown, 

And winding roads that struggled towards the bay ; 

Beyond, a sunny hill with wooded crown, 
0*er all the stillness of an August day. 

Along the rocks we saw the seaweed cling, 

Far out the glitter of a sea-gull's wing. 

A perfect picture for an artist eye, 

One that could catch the beauty of the hour, 

The quivering light that flashed o'er earth and sky. 
Turned every nook into a fairy bower. 

It touched the foam-wreaths as they floated by, 
Transforming each into a regal dower 

Of blazing gems ; while eastward, sky and sea, 

Were lost in one great wave of harmony. 



DEER ISLAND— REMINISCENT. 
By Dr. Horace G. Leslie. 

Touch lightly Merrimac the rocks, 

That like sharp ploughshare turns thy tide, 

To where tall towers stately stand, 
And iron cradles safely ride. 

Blow gently breeze on time-worn pines. 
The years have to their harping sung ; 

They 've heard the century's Aog'lus hell, 
And were old when its dawn begun. 

Deer Island's ancient lordly pines, 
The last of that unnumbered host, 

Whose long line stood in firm array, 

From mountain side to wave-washed coast. 

Where their deep shadows circling swept, 
Like fingers on time's dial plate ; 

Lived be of wisdom, lord and wit, 

With unbarred door and unlatched gate. 



DEER ISLAND— REMINISCENT. 

Men came as to the fount of thought, 
And quaffed wit's goblet with its king : 

They come no more, his chair is draped. 
And round its rungs the amaranth clings. 

Why should life's beaker be broken, 
When its Hps are purpling with wine ? 

And why should its shards be scattered. 
At the root of love's tender vine ? 

We ask, and the Sphinx on life's sands 

Is mute to our wearying cry. 
We hear but the mist-wreath's echo; 

A moan in the wind passing by. 

That mariner silent and gray, 

Whose bark is full laden with tears, 

To sorrow brings never a balm, 

Save the draught of nepenthine years. 
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By Mary M, Currier, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SNARES AND SMILES. 

lUSTlN CRAIG heard the 
stairs leading to his office 
creak and groan, and he 
sat down at his desk, 
put a pencil behind his 
right ear, and stuck his pen into the 
shallow ink-bottle with a quickness 
and ease that showed him to be quite 
accustomed to performing these ex- 
ercises. In fact, no one had ever 
failed, on entering the office, to be- 
hold him at his desk, with the red 
pencil — or another red pencil just 
like it — behind his ear, and his mois- 
tened pen on the point of writing 
something very important. 

His visitor did not come directly 
in, but stopped at the head of the 
stairs, probably either to rest a mo- 
ment on the landing, or to listen, or 
to read the notice on the door, and 
Mr. Craig sat during this time with 
the pen in position, and waited for 
•matters to develop. 

At length the door opened. 
It was a strange- looking piece of 
mortality that appeared, and the law- 
yer at first glanced stealthily, and 
immediately afterwards glared furi- 
ously at it. But to his astonishment 
neither the glance nor the glare ap- 
peared to make the faintest impres- 
sion on the creature before him. It 

xxxi— 7 



stood just within the door, and though 
its eyes roamed about the. room its 
face gave no evidence that they saw 
anything, and Mr. Craig felt for an 
instant an instinctive shrinking from 
them, for they looked like a blind 
man*s eyes. By its attire it asserted 
that it belonged to the male portion 
of humanity, but its face was beard- 
less, though not young, and the 
stooping shoulders were narrow and 
sloping as though they ought to be a 
woman's. 

It stood so long there motionless, 
except for the movements of its eyes, 
and silent, that when it did speak 
Mr. Craig was startled at the shrill 
tones, and he felt something as one 
might feel if he should hear a dead 
man speak. 

You 're a lawyer, ain't you ?'* 
Yes,*' he answered, recovering 
himself, and speaking hurriedly as 
though pressing business necessi- 
tated great haste in the disposing of 
any little matter that he might wish 
to bring up. 

'* Can you 'tend to me now ?" 

** I am very busy this morning, as 
you can see (that is, if you catt see, 
he interjected to himself), but I can 
spare you a few minutes. Will you 
sit down?" 

The creature actually grinned. It 
was quite alive. There was no long- 
er any doubt about that, however it 
looked. And it could see, too, for it 
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took a chair, tipped it back against 
the wall, and put its feet on the 
round. 

** Well, what do you want?** in- 
quired the lawyer after waiting for 
his client to begin, and making up 
his mind that he was never going to 
speak again unless he had help. 

It grinned again. Evidently it 
had business of an extremely agree- 
able nature to transact. 

** I wants you to write me a letter,*' 
came forth in the wake of the grin. 

*' You can't write, then, I suppose. 
That *s unfortunate. Can you read ?" 

*' Nope.** 

Mr. Craig produced a sheet of 
paper and an envelope from the 
desk ; but he stopped short in the 
act of dipping his pen into the ink, 
and glared round at the figure in the 
chair. 

** Can you pay me for writing this 
letter?'* 

'*Yep.** 

** Very well, what shall I write?'* 
He turned back to the desk and took 
up a penful of ink. 

"Jest say, * I *ve found the place,* 
that *s all ; they *11 know *bout it.'* 

Down it went — '*I*ve found the 
place.** 

"What name?" 

"Jest write 'Jo,* that 'sail.*' 

Down it went. 

Mr. Craig took up the envelope, 
put the sheet in, sealed the envelope, 
turned it over, and asked again, 

"What name?'* 

"No name; jest box 135, Pond- 
ville, Pensilvany." 

And down that went. What a 
haste the lawyer was in, and what an 
immense amount of business he must 
do? 

Jo fumbled about in his dirty 



pocket, making a great jingling of 
pennies, nails, and keys, and finally 
produced a dime which he deposited 
in the lawyer's outstretched hand. 

**Much obleeged," he said. 
" Mebbe 1*11 hev another letter for 
you to write sometime. I s*pose 
you*lldoit.** 

"Yes, 1*11 do it. But where do 
you live? You are a stranger here.** 

"I lives to Widder Conner*s an* 
does chores. Where do you live ?'* 

The lawyer began a most terrible 
glare, but it collapsed into a gasp of 
astonishment. 

"Why, that — that — is n*t any of 
your business,** he stammered. 

The little creature grinned glee- 
fully, and backed towards the door 
with the letter in his hand. 

" No more it ain't none of your 
business where I lives," and with a 
parting grin he slunk down the 
stairs. 

When Jo had had time to reach 
the other side of the road Mr. Craig 
walked to the office window, peered 
out, and looked eagerly up and down. 
Ah ! there he was. He had just 
come out of the post-office, and was 
shambling off up the road. Mr. 
Craig watched him out of sight, and 
then went back to his desk. 

For some time he plied his pen 
diligently, though not without call- 
ing into ser\'ice a more than ordinary 
amount of will power to keep his 
mind on his work. At length, in 
spite of all his efforts, he found him- 
self making ds for gs, crossing his 
Is instead of his ts, and now and then 
writing words over twice. Then his 
mind got into another humor, and he 
began to leave out words. And by 
and by his brain became so confused 
between the regular current of his 
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every- day business thoughts, and a 
swift, contrary, undercurrent of some 
capricious and altogether unusual 
thoughts, that he got the two mixed 
up together; and sometimes he put 
down parts of one, and sometimes 
parts of the other. 

Twice he got up and looked out of 
the window, but nothing in particu- 
lar was to be seen. And both times 
when he came back to his desk he 
looked as though he was disap- 
pointed about something, but at the 
same time was rather relieved, too. 

Finally he threw down his pen, 
moved away from the desk, and 
lighted a cigar. He heard the stairs 
creak, and glided into his accustomed 
place. Nobody came in, and after 
waiting a while he opened the door 
and looked out. There was no one 
there. He relighted his cigar and 
sat down again. But he could not 
sit still, and after looking out of the 
window oncie more he put on his hat, 
locked up the office, and made his 
way down the protesting stairs. 
Taking long steps he turned up a 
road leading northward from the vil- 
lage, the road upon which lived Ca- 
leb Todd, Asa Cud worth, Ruth Dar- 
ricott, and the Jordan family. 

It was a smooth, pleasant, country 
road, not very hilly, and with not 
many houses upon it after one had 
gotten beyond the quarter of a mile 
nearest to the village. Part of the 
way there were well-cared-for fields 
on both sides, and now and then it 
passed a cow-pasture on the side far- 
thest from the river ; for it was in a 
rather narrow valley that had a small 
river winding down through it, and 
beside the river, following its crooks 
and turns as closely as it could with- 
out piling its passengers over into it, 



was a single-track railroad. Occa- 
sionally a thick growth of pine, that 
had come up in what had been a pas- 
ture years ago, extended down to the 
road, and now and then a wilderness 
of half a dozen kinds of trees, crowded 
the road on both sides for a little 
distance, and the stray birches and 
maples, and the alder bushes, ven- 
tured so near to the traveled way 
that their rash branches were bruised 
and broken by passing wagons. 

As Mr. Craig approached John 
Darricott*s house he saw him out 
with his tin sprinkler watering his 
garden, but Mr. Darricott*s back was 
towards him, and he did not speak. 
As he came nearer he saw Ruth sit- 
ting by the west window sewing. 
She was humming quietly to herself, 
and was so busily occupied that she 
did not see him till he gave a little 
cough. Then she looked up some- 
what quickly, and on seeing who it 
was blushed as she bowed. 

He had now gone nearly a mile 
and had come in sight of Caleb 
Todd's small white house. ** I *11 
call in and see Todd about his in- 
surance,** he said to himself, slowing 
up, and giving a glance at the build- 
ing. ** He ought to put high insur- 
ance on that. That could be saved 
easily enough if it should start to 
burn, it 's so near the river. Yes, 
fine buildings those, valuable build- 
ings. I must talk them up to him.'* 
He opened the gate and went up to 
the door. **And he must put the 
furniture well up, too ; that could n't 
fail to be saved with neighbors so 



near. 
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His knock brought no response. 
The door was fastened. Caleb was 



gone 
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Up to Cudworth's,'* he mutt^rpd. 
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** Precious two-year-old ! That*s the 
best string to Asa Cudworth's 
bow/* 

For a moment he stood irresolute. 
Then he turned back and with slower 
steps retraced his way. Ruth was 
not by the window when he had 
again reached Darricott's, but Mr. 
Darricott was still in the garden. 

He was a tall, spare man. How 
curious it is that we say a man is 
spare when he has nothing to spare. 
John Darricott never had anything to 
spare, no flesh, no good temper, no 
time, no money, no love. Oh, he 
was a very spare man indeed ! He 
was facing the road as Mr. Craig came 
along this time, and the lawyer called 
up and spoke. 

* * How are you , Darricott ? ' * he 
said familiarly. 

**Very well,*' answered Mr. Dar- 
ricott, taking off his gold-bowed 
spectacles, which he only wore to 
carry out the fiction of his having 
poor eye-sight, under the cover of 
which he managed to elude such 
people as he did n't want to see. He 
gave Mr. Craig a searching look, and 
then replaced the glasses. '*I'm 
quite well. How 's business ?' * 

* ' Dull — stupid — dead as the 
grave.*' 

** Is that so?" 

** I never knew times to be worse." 

**You sold that lot to Furrow 
yet?" 

**Yes." 

*'Well, what's the matter, then? 
** You *ve got the blues to-day." 

The lawyer remained silent. 

" That was a good trade for one no 
bigger. You've got his five hun- 
dred, I suppose, and a mortgage on a 
house worth eight hundred or more, 
for your three hundred and that old 



mountain lot that ain't worth one 
year's taxes on it." 

Mr. Craig admitted the truth of 
this supposition. 

*'I should call that good times 
enough. It ain't every day that you 
can find a fool like Furrow." 

Mr. Darricott's attempt at jocose- 
ness was unheeded by the lawyer. 

*' Did you ever hear of the trade 
that Colonel Cole made?"' 

He had not heard of it. 

**That was a trade, I tell you — ^ 
trade ! It was more than twenty 
years ago. I was knowin' to it, my- 
self. I won't claim exactly to been 
in it, though I won't say that I 
wasn't, but I was knowin' to it all 
the way along. 

** Let 's set down here. Well, j'ou 
see, this is how it was. It was a fel- 
ler that he fell in with on the cars, 
that he traded with. The colonel 
was a sharp one, and he had the 
greatest way of spotting the right 
kind of a feller, and gettin' into con- 
versation with 'im, that you ever see. 
The talk went on from one thing to 
another till by an' by Cole found out 
that this feller had some money to in- 
vest, and that he 'd been thinkin' o' 
puttin' it into a lumber lot. He 
wa' n't no fool, either. He wa' n't 
much like the chap you and Cy had 
to deal with. He was a man that 
had traded in lumber considerable, 
and had made money that way, an* 
he knew what lots was. It happened 
that he was on his way then to look 
at a lot that he 'd heard of an' was 
thinkin' o' buyin' ; an* after a spell 
the colonel let out that he 'd got a 
lot, a mighty fine one, too, but he 
said he wa' n't in no hurry to git red 
of it, for the stuff was a gittin' big- 
ger, an' the lot was a growin* better 
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every year ; still he 'd like to have 
him take a look at it sometime, seein' 
he was interested in the lumber busi- 



ness. 



All right/ says the feller, ' I Ul 
doit.* 

" * Wall,* says the colonel, * I Ve got 
to be away on business for a few 
days — can't get back inside o' ten 
days anyway — but most anybody in 
town can show you the lot ; just tell 
'em you want to look at the Weeks 
lot — that *s the name it goes by — and 
you *11 find they *ve heard of it.' 

** * I '11 stop off on my way back, I 
guess. I sha' n't hev no better time/ 
says the feller, as interested as could 
be. Then he asked for the names o* 
two or three o' the business men in 
town, an' the colonel give him a 
couple. 

** Well, the colonel kept on about 
his business, an' the other man went 
his way about his. 

** Now, you see. Colonel Cole had 
a partner to help him out on just 
such occasions as these, an' this part- 
ner had considerable business to do 
'round near the depot just about that 
time — happened to have, you know, 
and pretty soon back come the colo- 
nel's man, an' when he got off the 
cars there was the partner standin' 
there lookin' for somebody that 
hadn't come, as natuiral as life. 

** The stranger looked round a min- 
ute — there wa' n't more 'n half dozen 
men in sight, an' the partner was 
one o' the best-dressed an' best-look- 
in' of 'em — an then he come up, an' 
he says, 

**'Can you telF me where Mr. 
Foote or Mr. Stevens live ?' 

** * Why, yes,' says 'e. * Stevens, 
that's my name.' 

** * That 's lucky,' says the stranger. 



* That *s goin* to save my hunting you 
up. Can you show me the Weeks 
lot?' 

** * Yes, sir,' says 'e. 

** * All right ; let 's take a look at 
it.' 

*' * Well, along they went, the colo- 
nel's man praisin' up the lot every 
step o' the way. Finally they come 
to it, an' it was a handsome old lot, 
an' no mistake. How the feller's 
eyes stuck out ! He was so taken 
with it that he was bound to trade 
from the first minute he see it, an' 
'twa'n't long before Colonel Cole 
had the bargain all closed, an' the 
documents passed over. That was a 
trade, sir, a big trade." 

**But I don't see," began Mr. 
Craig, manifestly disappointed with 
the story. 

** Why, man alive, that lot wasn't 
his, that's all. Cole had a lot, of 
course, and it was his own that he 
deeded, but the lot that the other fel- 
ler see wa' n't his, an' never was." 

'* Oh, I see," said Mr. Craig. 

** There's a little trap going to 
spring on the Jordan's — Everett more 
particularly," he added presently. 

** That's so? How do you work 
it?" 

** Why, just like this," replied the 
lawyer, giving a hasty but searching 
glance about the garden, while Mr. 
Darricott took off his spectacles to be 
able to see the speaker more plainly. 
** This is how 't is. Jordan is going 
with the Parker girl. A fine girl she 
is. I have a little influence, as you 
might say, there. He expects to 
marry her, and they're engaged now, 
but it ain't much known yet. He 's 
only waiting to get together what 
money he can, and then he 's going 
to strike out in business for himself. 
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He *s got a little property of his own, 
and he *s going to get what he can 
out of his father — that won*t be 
much, though Mr. Jordan's just had 
something willed to him — an' with 
what he can borrow of Miles he 
thinks he can make a start. The 
trap comes in here,'* and he lowered 
his voice considerably, **the girl 
wont marry him unless he promises 
to make half the property over to 
her. This he kicks on doin*, but 
he '11 come roimd to it, I *m sure he 
will when he sees she won't give in. 

** Well, as I said before, I have a 
little influence, as you might say, 
there, with the girl, you know, and 
she '11 come to me now and then to 
see about laying out the money. If 
Jordan tries to boss her, she '11 be 
mad, but if she comes to me for ad- 
vice, and I tell her what to do, she '11 
feel as though she was doin' busi- 
ness for herself." 

** Your advice will be valuable and 
disinterested," said Mr. Darricott, 
and he put his spectacles on. ** But 
I wouldn't give much for all you can 
get out of the Jordans. You '11 find 
its pretty small potatoes, and few in 
a hill.'' 

** Miles is rather sweet on Ruth, 
ain't he?" inquired Mr. Craig. 

** Rather," returned Mr. Darricott, 
dryly. 

**\Vell, I don't care for thai, but 
it's got to stop there." 

** You mean he ain't goin' to mar- 
ry her?" and Mr. Darricott took off 
his spectacles with the greatest pos- 
sible haste. 

•* Of course." 

** But why not?" 

** Because he ain't." 

*'Yes, yes," he said impatiently, 
** but why not?" 



** No matter," replied the lawyer 
abruptly, and without any more 
words he walked off towards the vil- 
lage. 

At the same time a slight figure 
might have been seen hurrying across 
the potato-field that lay between the 
Widow Conner's house and Asa Cud- 
worth's. It was tending towards the 
widow's. When it reached Mrs. Con- 
ner's back gate, which, by the way, 
always squeaked faintly when it was 
opened, it put its hand on the top rail 
of the fence, and flung itself noise- 
lessly over. Then creeping along to 
the back kitchen window, it stole a 
look within. 

How it grinned ! It must have 
been a happy dispositioned creature 
to grin so all to itself. And yet, was 
it any wonder ? For in that kitchen 
were Caleb Todd and the Widow 
Conner, neither of whom had re- 
markably small mouths, and they 
were both grinning, too, or, to be 
more elegant where a lady is con- 
cerned, perhaps I ought to say smil- 
ing. 

Caleb was in his most amiable hu- 
mor, and if anything had previously 
been lacking to his happiness, it 
lacked no longer when Mrs. Conner 
produced some Dutch cheese and a 
custard pie. The cheese, which Ca- 
leb was uncommonly fond of, was 
enough, of itself, to induce a smile, 
and when it was accompanied by a 
custard pie, the Widow Conner's pie, 
too, and, more yet, when there was 
the smiling Widow Conner opposite, 
casting more than neighborly glances 
in his direction, under all these cir- 
cumstances, I say, who could blame 
him ? And who could have the heart 
to tell him that he was exhibiting a 
somewhat tobacco-stained and defi- 
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cient set of teeth, aud stop, if it 
would stop it, that crescent smile. 

And as for the widow — bless her ! 
— she had even greater cause for 
smiling than he had. Her teeth 
were white and — new. And there 
was a neat, shining bit of gold in 
them, just far enough back to be 
visible only when she smiled broadly. 
To be sure she had n't much gold 
besides that shining bit, but then 
that wasn't any matter. Hadn't 
Caleb Todd money enough for two ? 
And was n't he a bachelor not over 
fifty-six? And hadn't he told her 
that she made the best custard pie he 
ever ate? And was n't his house- 
keeper going away in the fall ? And 
didn't the neighbors say that Caleb 
ought to get married ? 

Of course he had. Of course he 
was. Of course he had. Of course 
she was. Of course they did. Hence 
her smile ; hence his smile ; hence 
the grin on the countenance of the 
forlorn creature in the back yard. 

*'I couldn't persuade you to take 
another piece of pie, could I?" she 
asked, as the last triangle on his 
plate joined the trapezoid before it. 

Caleb leaned back in the chair, 
with his knife in one hand and his 
fork in the other, and seemed to be 
engaged in a calculation respecting 
the relative cubic contents of the 
quarter of pie that remained, and his 
remaining stomachic space. 

" No, thank ye ; guess not. That 's 
good pie, though, good nuff." 

•* You'd better have the other 
piece," said she, pushing the plate 
towards him. 

**No, thank ye," he repeated, 
drawing away from the table. 

She put the things in the cupboard 
and sat down. 



** Who you goin' ter git ter do 
your hayin' ?" inquired Caleb. 

** I do n't know of any better hand 
than Caleb Todd," she replied co- 
quettishly. '* But maybe I couldn't 
get him." 

'*I shouldn't wonder if ye could. 
I 'm gittin' on first-rate with mine. 
How does Jo turn out to be — pritty 
good help ?" 

** Oh, he does very well for chores, 
but he don't seem to be able to do 
any real hard work. I ought to have 
a strong man to help me, instead of a 
fellow like him, but I can't afford to 
pay the wages of one the year round." 
The widow sighed deeply. 

** He 's a queer-nuff lookin' chap," 
pursued Caleb, on whom the sigh 
was wasted. 

*'Yes, poor fellow! I feel real 
sorry for him. And though there *s 
things that have to be done that he 
can't do, I 'm glad he' s got a good 
comfortable home here." 

** It 's a lucky thing for 'im." 

** Yes, so 'tis. I 'spose he ain't 
to blame for bein' such a poor, mis- 
erable thing. I think he ought to be 
well took care of." 

*'He will be here, that's sartin," 
and Caleb bestowed an admiring 
smile upon her. 

** Thank you, Mr. Todd," an- 
swered she, showing the bit of 
gold. 

He rose and put his hand on the 
latch. 

** Don't go yet, Mr. Todd," she ex- 
claimed. "Wait a spell, and take 
your other piece o* pie." 

'*0h, I can't stop no longer now, 
I 've gut a lot o' putt'rin' 'round to 
do when I git home." 

*' Now, if that ain't too bad ! That 
custard '11 sour before I can eat it up, 
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and Jo don't like custard pie at all. 
I can't get him to touch it," 

" 'Tis a pity." said he, with deep 
regret in his tone, " Wall," he con- 
tinned, resignedly, "set it on. It 
won't take me but a minute. I hate 
to hev it wasted." 

The pie and cheese were again pro- 
duced, and Caleb once more fell to, 

" Everett's goin' to get married, I 
hear," observed Mrs. Conner. 

Caleb paused with a huge mouth- 
ful uplifted. 

" Is ? I hain't heerd nothin' 'bout 
it." 

"Oh, it's a secret yet," laughed 
she so merrily that the bit of gold 
was more plainly disclosed than ever. 
"You mustn't tell a word of it." 

"Who's he goin' to marry, that 
Parker girl that he 's been goin' with 
some, or Bill Burnham's girl ?" 

" I can't tell another word. I ab- 
solutely can't. I really ought not to 
have spoken of it all, but I thought 
to you, you know, would be no hurt. 
You wouldn't mention it." The 
bit of gold reappeared. 

"Oh, it's all right with me. I 
won't say anything about it. But 
do n't you know anything more ? 
When is it goin' to be? Come, now, 
let's hev it," 



"No, no, not one other word." 
She put out her hand as -though to 
ward off the temptation with it. 

"Now, that ain't right," said Ca- 
leb, reproachfully, and he reached 
out his hand to take hold of hers, 
but the widow with a terrified little 
scream hastily gathered it in. 

"Oh, yes it is," said she. 

"You might tell me," said Caleb, 
as he rose again and edged towards 
the door. 

"Come in agin," said she follow- 
ing him to the door. 

"Oh, yes, I'll be in." 

" Maybe I can tell you the rest of 
the news when you come in next 
time." 

" I'll be in soon, then," and with a 
final exchange of smiles they parted. 
But instead of going straight home 
to attend to his important duties 
there, he called in a few minutes 
to see Asa Cudworth, and there, 
though he had hoped to learn some- 
thing more about Everett Jordan's 
marriage, so far was he from ac- 
complishing this, that, prevailed up- 
on by Asa's amiability and his cider, 
instead of gaining any additional 
light, he forgot himself to the extent 
of revealing the gleam emanating 
from the Widow Conner, 



"THE OLD HOME." 
By Mrs. Nancy Aforey Paul. 

How I long to bear the patter 

Of the little childish feet 
Making music on the yellow kitchen floor, 
How I miss the fond careS&es 

Of the "baby fingers " sweet. 
Of the little hands, that come to me no more ! 

How I miss the song and sunshine 

That were mine lor many a year, 
How I miss the patient love and tender care 
Of the one who slood beside me 

With the group of children dear. 
Yes ! I miss my darlings — miss them everywhere ! 

All are gone from out the home-nest ! 

Some have flown to world's more fair. 
And my weary heart seems breaking with its load, 
But these Itps shall keep on smiling 

With the love my heart doth bear 
For the dear ones who are left me on the road. 

Let me sit once more — in silence 

'Neath the sacred walls of " Home," 
E'en though strange faces greet my coming there ; 
Let my heart in full submission 

Know the will of God — alone — 
While I lift my suppliant soul to Him in prayer. 

For the "jewels " that are spared me. 

For the friends I hold so dear, 
For His grace and strength to bear what He hath given. 
While amid the deep'ning shadows 

Of the twilight I draw near 
To the pearly gates that open into heaven ! 



THE FRANCONIA NOTCH. 

(See frontispiece.) 
By Paul R. Jenks. 



^^ you familiar with 

i Franconia notch?" 
)h, yes; I 've been 
ougb it twice, and 
been another time by the railway to 
the Profile House and taken dinner 
there. It'sa great place, isn't it?" 
Pretty much like this is American 
familiarity. I do not reprehend it, 
for it bespeaks acquaintance with 
wide areas, and a broad general 
knowledge that is admirable- Thor- 
oughness is indeed but a relative 
term, the absolute never attainable. 
But I have been thinking lately what 
a zero of experience it is, compara- 
tively, to have known the Franconia 
notch only as the tourist whom I 
have quoted. For in the last year I 
have passed through it well nigh a 
score of times, at every season, and I 
realize that I know it far better than 
before, just as you know your friend 
only when you have seen his inmost 
soul in sternness and in pleasantry, 
in expectation, and in disappoint- 
ment. So, assuming that my read- 
ers know best the notch of July and 
August, the tourist's notch, come 
with me in other months, afoot and 
awheel, in sleigh and on snowshoes, 
and see it you will not enjoy it then. 
In early October the temptation of 
the last trip of the White Mountain 
express had taken me to Littleton by 
train, just at the time of the most 
glorious autumn colors; a warm day, 
with no suspicion of chill, for the 



snow on Washington seemed to be- 
long to a different world. But on 
Monday morning how painfully thin 
was a summer outing suit against a 
wintry wind, clouded skies, and 
snow-squalls, as I started to wheel 
south. But my mind was on some- 
thing higher as I passed through 
Franconia village,— on Bald moun- 
tain, the sentinel of the notch, on the 
clouds above Cannon and Garfield, 
on the snow and cloud which crowned 
Lafayette. The forests were dull un- 
der those skies, not bright as on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, but all to me was 
fascinating as ever, being in striking 
contrast to their appearance when I 
had last seen them, in the sunrise 
light of May 31. 

My coat was off for "Three Mile 
Hill," where over forty successive 
water bars from the Profile Farms I 
push my wheel without a mount. At 
the summit I leave it, and I know 
you will follow me to Artists' Bluff, 
for a parly has come up from Ply- 
mouth, and I assure you good-com- 
pany. Cannon mountain is a mass 
of dull red and yellow deciduous 
trees, that dovetail into the dark 
spruce above, which in turn gives 
way to the new snow upon the per- 
fect cur\-e of the upper ledges, where 
the sun has nearly broken through. 
Echo lake, at our feet, is open, 
black, bordered with snow ; one of 
the sternest color effects in nature. 
Then mighty Lafayette, his head 
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among the clouds, his spurs, ** like 
knotted muscles,** not suggestive of 
finite strength, with the mystery that 
envelopes every cloud- wrapped peak. 
Squalls on the other mountains, no 
distant eastward view. Though 
chilled by the wind, we linger, fas- 
cinated by the wavering clouds. Just 
as we turn to go, Lafayette lifts his 
cap in courtesy ; there is a glimpse 
of the rocky cone and summit, black 
and white ; then down again comes 
the cap, this time over his ears, for, 
as we sweep past the Profile House, 
we face a driving snowstorm. Never 
have those walls of rock seemed so 
high and black, or the setting of the 
**01d Man'* so fitting, as seen that 
day through the snow. Well might 
the house be closed, for who would 
care to stay there now, unless he 
loves to be alone with Nature's 
power ? 

Three miles south the storm nearly 
ceases and the lower altitude brings 
warmth ; into the Flume come al- 
ternately snow and sunshine, and 
though there is white mingled with 
the brown of the Campton meadows, 
by contrast with the notch it is like 
coming indoors to the warmth of the 
open fire. 

On the last day of January we 
climbed Lafayette, and next morning 
I started up the road from the Profile 
Farms. It was a typical winter day, 
ideal in fact, except for the squalls 
that persistently capped Lafayette. 
Eighteen inches of light snow had 
fallen three days before, and six 
inches the previous night. The notch 
road is, of course, little traveled in 
winter, but it is kept open by Mr. 
Davis, who stays at the Profile 
House. The big snow roller is kept 
at the height of land, and, unless the 



storms are too severe, is used as far 
south as the clearing, where the Lin- 
coln line is met. But it would be 
impossible to drag it back up the hill 
irom Franconia, and all the road- 
breaking that is done there consists 
in driving down and back with a pair 
of heavy grain sacks dragged behind 
the runners of a bobsled. This is 
more effective than might be sup- 
posed, except that it is not easy to 
turn out from such a road after the 
snow is deep and hard. 

The walk up the hill was slow, but 
there was the exhilaration and stimu- 
lation that always comes with snow 
and cold, and as I passed over the 
height of land on my snowshoes, shuf- 
fled and loped down through the 
light snow, I felt that it was good for 
me to be there. 

Did it seem very different from 
summer? No, not to me. When 
one first sees the woods and moun- 
tains in winter, everything appears 
utterly new and strange in a formerly 
well-known spot, but after a few win- 
ters* experience the general corre- 
spondence of winter and summer 
landscape becomes familiar, and only 
details claim examination. Indeed, 
I could not help contrasting our be- 
wilderment when we first climbed 
Osceola in winter with my feeling of 
recognition here ; the difference was 
only that Nature had a new and fairer 
gown that set off her strength and 
beauty more strongly. 

Can anyone look upon a snow scene 
and not smile ? Does it not bring a 
true, concentrated pleasure like noth- 
ing else which reacts so strongly upon 
the physical system ? No one could 
come down that road that morning 
without feeling in him something that 
responded warmly to those great black 
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cliffs, to the snow, either dull or 
sparkling white, and to that sharp 
northern wind. 

It is only a little past eight o'clock, 
and the sun has not risen in the" 
notch. I take on my camera at the 
Profile cottage and decline a ride on 
the bobsled with Mr. Davis, for I 
must stop to photograph the **01d 
Man.*' Profile lake is, of course, in 
the shadow, which reaches almost to 
the great face. On the mountain 
side, where, in summer, the foliage is 
so thick that the slope seems covered 
with soft drapery, the snow shows 
everywhere through the trees, and 
corresponding to the bare trunks, the 
Old Man's chin seems of sharper out- 
line and his features more gaunt. 
The clouds fly past his face, and with 
numbing fingers I wait minute after 
minute for a clear sky. So against 
the blue I have him, the sunlight 
upon his face, the snow upon his 
forehead ; the snow-white dome of 
the mountain behind, the shadowy 
woods and shadowed lake below. 

The southerly storm of the night 
before had driven the snow against 
the ledges of Cannon, and it still 
clung there, not yet blown or melted 
off. From the clearing two miles 
down the road I carry away this 
scene, not in effect like the usual ap- 
pearance of New Hampshire moun- 
tains, but suggestive of European 
views. The valley is still in shadow, 
the snow on the ledges is dazzling 
white in the direct reflection of the 
sun's rays; black angles of rock 
penetrate here and there, while at 
the left to the top and side of the 
plate extends the second dome of the 
mountain, giving an idea of indefi- 
nite height not reproducible. 

Above the Basin the logging teams 



come in, and traveling is easier, es- 
pecially when a teamster bids me get 
on the end of his load. At the Flume 
House Mr. Elliott says that if we will 
get back from the Flume at half past 
one he will give us some hot coffee 
and doughnuts, and will take us with 
him on a sled to North Woodstock. 

The winter Flume is not for the 
transient visitor, to be explored in 
a few minutes and abandoned as 
"done." Walks and railings are 
useless, for the snow slopes down 
over them, and every foothold must 
be broken out level. The snow is 
not as deep as in the woods, perhaps 
three feet. You can climb up through 
the cleft, but I would rather not. Of 
all Nature's winter shrines there is 
none I desire to hold in mind undis- 
turbed by the snowshoe print so much 
as this. Let us stand at the entrance 
and look and feel, and quietly turn 
away. For there is a sense of soli- 
tude not felt in summer, the brook 
being lost to sight and sound, unless 
you are right upon it. Into the nar- 
rowest part I believe the sun cannot 
penetrate for many months, for it 
would set behind Pemigewasset too 
soon. There is twilight at noonday, 
emphasized by the black wall of rock 
on the northern side, and the almost 
equally dark ice on much of the 
southern. I would, like to be there 
in the dusk. It seems to me that 
there, as nowhere else, one could 
catch the secret of a winter nightfall. 

But confessedly, we returned in 
haste to the coffee and . doughnuts, 
and this is substantially what we 
found. Hot roast turkey, potato and 
gravy, com and tomato, white bread 
and brown bread, hot mince pie and 
cheese, doughnuts and coffee. Was 
there ever the like? Oh, Mr. Elliott, 
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of all your guests, none could ever 
have appreciated your kindness as 
we did, for it was so fitting. All the 
forenoon we had been preparing a 
''spot,'' and all this went to the 
''spot'' exactly. As afterwards we 
swing down the road in the sled, 
even in the keen wind there is the 
easy pleasure that comes from thor- 
ough warmth and satisfaction ; ears 
are almost chilled before we know it, 
we feel our bodies so amply com- 
fortable. 

Three weeks later, with that friend 
who never surprises me, even when 
he proposes to climb in winter the 
** kopjes'' Liberty and Flume, we 
came into North Woodstock by train, 
amid a ** January thaw.'' Though 
the sound of rain during the evening 
was not reassuring, we had the pleas- 
ure that comes when two brother 
trampers meet after a year for an- 
other trip. Toward, morning it grew 
colder, three inches of light snow 
fell, and when we came down stairs 
we found the sun trying to break 
through, though it was still storming 
around the mountains. Soon, with 
horse and sleigh, and all the para- 
phernalia requisite for anything from 
a thirty-mile drive to an exhausting 
climb, we started northward in that 
delightful state of mind in which we 
do not know nor care what we may 
finally decide to do. 

In fact we do nothing but enjoy 
ourselves ; for first the wind, coming 
down across the flats a few miles up 
the road, warns us not to climb ; and 
later we are in a driving storm. Now 
you who were sitting that day in easy 
chair, in the comfortable warmth and 
luxury of city home, you, not we, 
were missing something out of life. 
We were in the heart alike of the 



mountains and of the storm; either 
is company, both doubly such ; and 
when beside you is your friend, who 
also loves them both, what dearer 
quartette of friends can there be ? 

From the clearing at the Lincoln 
line the road is marked with stakes 
on either side, so that though the 
road may be drifted over level, the 
big roller can be driven in the same 
path each time and the snow packed 
evenly hard. In the open by the Pro- 
file House the stakes are especially 
necessary, for there is no other sign 
of a thoroughfare. We are truly 
shut in on all sides now, between 
walls of mountains, the white earth 
and the gray sky, here so little above 
us. 

Since we cannot climb, we will not 
disdain the thought of dinner, and 
we drive on over the hill to the home 
where I know we are sure of both 
hearty dinner and hearty welcome at 
the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Bowles at 
the Profile Farms. Let no man say 
that the hills of New Hampshire 
do not bring forth as fine men and 
women as ever in the past, but that 
rather, as the remoter districts are 
brought more closely in contact with 
the world, there are living and grow- 
ing up generations with the same 
physical, mental, and moral vigor, 
with the same earnestness of purpose 
as of old, and with greater breadth of 
view. As I look at the four sturdy 
children in this home, or at them and 
a hundred others in the rooms of the 
academy in the village, I cannot see 
signs that the sources of that life- 
stream will fail which drains from 
country to city and enables the coun- 
try boy by sheer force of latent energy 
to climb the ladder of urban success. 

By the time we are back at the top 
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of the hill it is getting dark, and be- 
fore long it is dark, that is, as much 
so as it can ever be amid the snow. 
But what of that ? We are the same 
quartette of friends, the storm and 
the mountains, the doctor and I. 
What matters it night or day ? Every 
mile cancels the weariness of a day's 
work, and puts care further behind 
us. Our supper, long since served, 
you would say was spoiled. To us 
it was one more means of honest, 
healthy enjoyment, soon crowned by 
sleep, unbroken or dotted with vistas 
from our drive. 

In early May I next saw the notch, 
when I walked through from Little- 
ton. The leaves were not out, few 
of the birds had cojne, the roads were 
unsettled. It was that period of ex- 
pectancy when nature seems to be 
doing so little, while really the life 
forces are rapidly at work. I had no 
time to stray from the road that day, 
but the steady walk was a pleasure. 
One learns much more detail from 
walking than from wheeling or driv- 
ing, for the simple reason that he has 
time to perceive more, and so long as 
our thinking is dependent upon a 
correlative physical process, it will 
always, thank heaven, be the same. 
Never will nature's mode of locomo- 
tion lose its charm, though the exi- 
gencies of time may often force us 
to resort to human contrivances. I 
thought that day how my friend had 
once expressed it. We had thrown 
ourselves down beside a spring at the 
foot of Osceola toward the end of a 
day's continuous tramp in the virgin 
forest, and were fairly reveling in the 
pleasure of mere physical existence. 
Thinking back over the day's pleas- 
ure, he said with the most intense 
conviction, '* If God had meant us to 



ride bicycles He would have given 
us wheels, but he did n't. He gave us 
legs." 

This walk gave me the basis for a 
theory upon the local bird migration, 
which I confess has few definite ob- 
servations behind it, but if I do not 
claim it as a scientific fact, I may be 
permitted to state it. Finding the 
bird life much less abundant as I 
proceed up Three Mile Hill from 
Franconia, least at the height of land 
and increasing again below the 
Flume, I offer the hypothesis that 
birds do not migrate through the 
notch. Does not the superior alti- 
tude delay the appearance of vege- 
table and animal life in spring, so 
that there would be a resulting diffi- 
culty of subsistence for the birds? 
Let some ornithologist in the Am- 
monoosuc valley see whence his mi- 
grants come, and if they come up the 
Connecticut valley, this would, per- 
haps, account for the observed fact 
that the orioles, abundant in Little- 
ton, are rare in Franconia. Upon 
our supposition, to reach the latter 
would involve a southern flight, con- 
trary to the general direction of the 
migration. 

I realized that day that no one 
knows New Hampshire brooks who 
has not seen them in May. In sum- 
mer they are low unless raised by a 
recent rain, when the water loses its 
purity. But in May and early June 
you find the exquisite combination 
of abundant yet limpid water, fed by 
the snows, which, away up among 
the spurs of the mountains, are gently 
disappearing, to appear metamor- 
phosed in the brooks below. Every 
brook is now most musical, with a 
note of strength which will be missed 
later, while the water is just as clear 
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as you have ever seen it wheu re- 
duced to a silver thread among the 
stones and mosses — in short, it is 
from the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The last time I saw the notch, ex- 
cept as in imagination I have recalled 
it a thousand times, was when toward 
the last of May I once more wheeled 
through. I can linger a bit now to 
watch the birds. Though some who 
should certainly know thought dif- 
ferently, it seemed to many of us 
who lived in New Hampshire that 
the birds were uncommonly abundant 
in the spring of 1900. ' At any rate I 
well remember the wealth of feathers 
and of music that made that ride 
memorable. In the first place the 
piece of open at the foot of the hill, 
as one passes from Littleton to Fran- 
conia, is a real aviary, where it is 
my hope sometime to spend many an 
hour, for merely in passing a few 
times I have seen that it is alive with 
birds, but I have never been able to 
follow them up, though tantalized by 
unfamiliar songs. Then the woods 
and fields all along the road seemed 
full of them that day, and when I 
came to Franconia, to the house 
where I always call (for who could 
pass the man who led the way up the 
cone of Lafayette in the driving 
snow?), I exclaimed enthusiastically, 
*' I would like to spend a week cover- 
ing those five miles !'* But Mr. Tor- 
rey has told us of *'May in Fran- 
conia,*' and I must hasten on. 

I think I heard a wood thrush 
when well up the hill out of the vil- 
lage, and I remember how kindly a 
pair of rose-breasted grosbeaks came 
out of the woods to see me, for I can 
call it nothing else. But now as I 
pass over the height of land I must 



dismiss the birds to make up lost 
time by coasting wherever possible. 
I resume them only when I leave my 
wheel to go up to Lonesome lake. I 
noticed how the black-throated blue 
warbler would sometimes cut short 
his little song and speak of the 
** trees, trees,'* only twice. The 
white-throated sparrow I had already 
found doing the same thing, as well 
as extending his triplets to five, six, 
or seven. This extension I attribute 
to sheer excess of spirits ; the reduc- 
tion to the fact that he sees me and 
thinks it prudent to keep quiet, while 
the same high spirits make him break 
out (like the irrepressible boy) before 
he can control himself to inhibit the 
impulse. 

A *'harricane" had visited the 
fine timber lands about Lonesome 
lake the fall before, and the forest 
was a wreck. But climbing in and 
out and up and over, I finally reach 
a prostrate trunk whence I can look 
across to the great Franconia range, 
and see the lake near ine and the 
wooded domes to the north. The 
sky is overcast and it seems fitting. 
There are still traces of snow. My 
senses give no evidence of another 
human being in the world. But do I 
eat my lunch in silence ? Not at all ! 
My orchestra was the winter wren, 
and need any more be said to those 
who know him? Now in the dis- 
tance, now close beside me, but still 
provokingly invisible, I hear this 
song, in perfect harmony wnth all 
else, the bird's interpretation of the 
woods and the mountains, in some 
way a real expression of what life 
among them means to him. 

My last visit to the notch. Dear 
old mountains ! I shall see you 
again, I trust, in summers to come, 
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but never so familiarly as I have 
known you for the last few years. 
You have never treated me but 
kindly; under a sometimes cold ex- 



terior I have always found a warm 
heart. Happy the man who can 
enter your gates at will and catch 
the secrets of your life ! 




THE LIFE OF THE BROOK. 

By Kate D. Barringion, 

Babbling — babbling — babbling, 

Over all the pebbles ; 
Little brook a- rippling 

All the sharps and trebles. 

Brooklet, little brooklet. 

How far do you run ? 
Till you see the fisher* s net ? 

Is your work then done ? 

Thus the brooklet answered me 
** Watering fields is my first task, 

As I flow unto the sea 

By the turtles where they bask. 

** 0*er my surface, never dim. 
Flies and insects, other things 

Lightly, lightly ever skim, 

Dragon-flies with gauzy wings. 

*' Men and children fish and play 

All along my brink ; 
Beasts by night and birds by day 

All come down to drink. 

*• This my work is, little one ; 

Now you know it well.*' 
This is what the brook told us. 

One day, in our dell. 



A NEW ENGLAND HERO. 



By Esther Robertson. 




IHOSE of us who still re- 
member the Civil War 
as if it were a thing of 
yesterday, are perhaps 
iuclined to feel a little 
jealous lest the heroes of that sad 
time should be forgotten among the 
later, but certainly not more noble, 
acts of heroism of the late Spanish- 
American war. Will you hear of 
one? 

Many will remember the time when 
Louis Bell came to study law in the 
little village of Charlestown, on the 
Cqnnecticut river, formerly called 
** Number Four.'* He was the son 
of ex- Governor Bell, and had three 
older brothers, one of whom was the 
chief justice of the supreme judicial 
court, and another a distinguished 
lawyer and United States senator, 
while the third was Dr. Luther V. 
Bell, long remembered as the head of 
the McLean Asylum for the Insane 
at Somerville, Mass. 

Louis had been sent to Charles- 
town to study law with Judge Cush- 
ing, after graduating at Brown uni- 
versity, where he had made a spe- 
ciality of chemistry. Many young 
men had come to Charlestown, from 
time to time, but none of them had 
made quite so deep an impression 
upon the people as this young man. 
One remembers him at that time as 
over six feet tall, stalwart and grace- 
ful, with a straight military bearing 
and having an air of one born to 
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command, with aubt\m hair which 
curled tightly to his head, thick and 
standing out like a brush ; merry 
blue eyes, full of candor and sin- 
cerity, instinctively filling the be- 
holder with confidence, full o| laugh- 
ter, yet withal, a keen, searching look 
in them. 

The old townsmen shook their 
heads and predicted a sad end to 
his extravagancies, for he was full 
of energy and daring, combined with 
the highest spirits ; but if these qual- 
ities met with the disapproval of the 
seniors they also made him the much 
admired leader of the gay young set 
that enjoyed life to the utmost in 
the quiet little village in those days. 
Are there any such young people 
now ? Have they vanished from this 
busy world? Or, perchance, it may 
be that we, Who were then young, 
have now joined the ranks of those 
who used to shake their heads and 
never knew when we did it. 

One of the young man's freaks will 
tell the story of the rest. Far up 
on the hills which surround Charles- 
town are Minot's Falls, which are 
well protected by the dense forest 
which then grew about it. These 
falls roar so loudly in the spring as 
to be heard all over the little village, 
but in the summer, when they are 
easy of access to the explorer, they 
dwindle down to a very pretty and 
picturesque little stream falling over 
a precipice of about fifteen feet in 
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height into a rocky basin whose 
walls are lined with moss and ferns. 

Our hero invited his friends to an 
excursion to the falls in March, when 
they were in their glory and the 
snow waist deep in the woods. Of 
course they were not to walk, and he, 
himself, would drive the party up 
there. Horses and sleigh were hired 
for the purpose, and the party set 
off in spite of the great disapproval 
of older and wiser heads. Sad was 
the plight in which they returned. 
Nevertheless, they had seen the falls, 
and though they were all wet through 
to the neck and were obliged to walk 
home, the sleigh a wreck left be- 
hind them, and our hero leading the 
horses, no one was the worse for the 
adventure, and all thought it well 
worth the trouble, even the young 
lady who had fallen on her back in 
the icy stream with her feet up 
stream. 

Later we find him married, ad- 
mitted to the bar, settled in Farm- 
ington, N. H., and solicitor for the 
county of Strafford. He was well 
established in his work, with the 
most flattering promises in the fut- 
ure, when the war broke out. The 
honor and welfare of his country 
were more to him than money and 
fame, and at Lincoln *s first call for 
men he responded and was commis- 
sioned captain in the first regiment 
of New Hampshire Volunteers. For 
the first six months his company was 
on picket duty in the Army of the 
Potomac. During this time, and ever 
after, he gained first the respect and 
then the love of his men. Of a deep 
religious feeling, he alway scarried a 
little pocket edition of the psalms 
and read from it daily. As a conse- 
quence the men understood that no 



profane words, gambling, or any 
other vice would be upheld by him 
and in time they were almost wholly 
suppressed. 

In the fall of 1861 the Fourth New 
Hampshire was formed and Captain 
Bell was commissioned as lieutenant- 
colonel. Later he was made chief of 
General Sherman's staff and inspec- 
tor-general, the brave general recog- 
nizing the ability of the soldier. 

The Fourth was very constantly 
under fire from this time. It has 
been said of Colonel Bell that he was 
always cool in battle, always at the 
head of his men, leading them on; 
and when the battle was over he 
made it his first thought to see that 
they were bivouacked in the safest and 
most comfortable position that could 
be found. He was slightly wounded 
twice, and when the regiment was 
engaged on engineer duty in a series 
of operations against Charleston, the 
knowledge of chemistry acquired in 
earlier life came into play, as he 
experimented with success on a new 
shell fuse and Greek fire intended to 
produce conflagrations. 

In April, 1864, the regiment was 
ordered to join General Butler in the 
Army of the Potomac and Colonel 
Bell was placed in command of a 
brigade. During this year he was 
engaged in a series of struggles, in 
every one of which he gained new 
honors and the reputation of a brave 
soldier, ** without fear or reproach.** 

It was not until the beginning of 
the year of 1865 that one of the most 
terrible battles of the war took place, 
the taking of Fort Fisher. Colonel 
Bell had been engaged in the two 
expeditions against it before, and this 
time it was well understood there was 
to be no failure. 
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One can imagine the Fourth, after 
a long and exhausting march through 
the deep mud of Virginia, opening 
their knapsacks only to find a gen- 
eral mixture of coffee, bread, sugar, 
tobacco, and whatever else they 
might contain. And yet they tell 
us that the most skilful of house- 
wives can give us nothing to com- 
pare with that same coffee made in a 
tin pail over a camp fire ; moreover 
that the brave fellows on the other 
side were sometimes glad to find a 
piece of corn bread in their pockets 
at the end of a day's march. Well, 
we can imagine them taking what 
comfort they could, and building win- 
ter quarters for themselves out of 
planks and rails, taken not always 
with the leave of the owners, and 
settling down for a little rest whe^i 
orders come to move. When? At 
once. Where? No one knows. 
There was nothing for it but to 
move and leave the little huts for 
luckier men. 

Down the Potomac they sailed and 
then met a terrible storm on the 
Atlantic, so that they were obliged 
to lighten the ships by throwing over 
the poor horses, and then, when 
finally landed under the protection 
of the guns, again began the endless 
digging of trenches that made one of 
our men reply to a rebuke for having 
a dirty gun, — **I know my gun is 
dirty, but I *ve got the brightest 
shovel you ever saw.'* 

Colonel Bell had received permis- 
sion to go home on furlough the day 
before the battle, but he would not 
leave his men and post of duty when 
danger was threatening. There was 
a little son at home whom he had 
never seen, as the boy had come into 
the world after his father had left. 



Loving hearts were waiting impa- 
tiently for this furlough, and there 
was to be a christening of the baby 
with general rejoicings. They must 
wait till after the battle. 

Standing impatiently behind their 
earthworks, soiled and grimy from 
their toil and long, stormy passage, 
with envious eyes the Fourth saw 
the marines in fresh uniforms, colors 
flying, and bands playing, charge 
across the narrow beach toward the 
face of the fort. They were gallant 
sailors and fought bravely, but while 
the soldiers were watching the as- 
sault they saw the marines first 
waver and then retreat under the 
fearful fir^. The soldiers then in 
their turn dashed forward while the 
exultant enemy were pouring their 
fire into the retreating marines. It 
was one of the most terrible charges 
ever made in history. A broken 
bridge barred the way, but the ditch 
was soon filled with the dead and 
the living still charged over the 
bodies of their comrades. 

It was while gallantly leading his 
men that Colonel Bell was shot by a 
sharp-shooter from the fort just be- 
fore he gained the bridge. He asked 
the surgeon if his wound was fatal. 

*'I am fearful that it is,*' was the 
reluctant reply. 

He half raised himself from the 
stretcher and said : 

* * I want to see my colors on the 
parapet before I go." 

The next moment, as if in obedi- 
ence to the dying man's command, 
the smoky, tattered flag was planted 
within the fort. A contented smile 
passed over the colonel's face. 

** I am satisfied," he said, and that 
night passed quietly to his last sleep. 

As if in mockery, the next day 
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the secretary of war arrived at Fort 
Fisher conferring on Colonel Bell the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general. 

The little son was indeed chris- 
tened at home but over his father's 
cofl&n. 

A few months later his little daugh- 
ter came down to her grandmother 
weeping and terrified. " Mamma told 
me to go with her to the cemetery/' 
said the child, ** and now she is lying 
on the bed and I cannot wake her.'' 

The grandmother went at once to 



the room filled with a nameless fore- 
boding and found the child's report 
was only too true. The gentle heart 
was broken and the wife's spirit had 
gone on to join her husband in the 
unknown land. 

Every year the Grand Army post 
of Manchester, named in Colonel 
Bell's honor " The Louis Bell Post," 
visits his grave and decorates it with 
flowers and the flag which he loved 
so well as to lay down his life for 
it. 



ELEANORA OF CASTILE, 1 254-1290. 

I^y Frederick Myron Colby. 

The summer sun was shining 

O'er Windsor's turrets grand. 
And mirth and joy and gladness 

Reigned in the English land. 
The streets were gay with color. 

The trumpets pealed in air ; 
O'er castle, cot, and palace 

Waved banners everywhere. 

She rode a milk-white palfrey 

With housings all of blue ; 
Strewed was her fragrant pathway 

With garlands wined with dew. 
The joy bells they were ringing 

To welcome Edward's queen. 
And England's proudest nobles 

Among her train were seen. 

A face fair as the morning. 

With hair of gleaming gold. 
And eyes with Spain's dark beaut5% 

Merry and arch and bold. 
So rode the young queen, Eleanor, 

Through seas of flower-wreathed foam 
Beneath the trees of Windsor, 

Unto her castle home. 
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The muffled bells were tolling 

Through autumn's chilly air ; 
The trembling notes went sighing 

0*er England's meadows fair. 
Again a queen was passing 

With pomp of pall and plume, 
This time 'twas not her bridal, 

They bore her to the tomb. 

Bowed were the heads of warriors 

With grief for their dead queen, 
And drooped the solemn banners, 

And tearful eyes were seen. 
The halls of stately Windsor 

Were shrouded in deep gloom. 
With funeral tapers burning 

In that sad, silent room. 

Within the dim, old a'bbey 

The mourning cortege passed ; 
By sleeping kings and warriors 

They laid the queen at last. 
All England, robed in sadness, 

Thronged in the stately nave. 
And mighty Edward's lion heart 

Was buried in that grave. 



AN OLD-TIME MINISTER. 

By Mary Spofford Cutler. 




IMONG some carefully 
cherished mementoes in 
my childhood's home 
was a piece of perfo- 
rated card on which was 
wrought in threads of silver hair, the 
name, **Rev. L. Ainsworth," a name 
well known in southern New Hamp- 
shire a hundred years ago. I re- 
member that the sight of it used to 
give me a shivery feeling, for it 
brought to mind a bitterly cold ride 
I had once taken with my parents 
through the snow-drifts of Jaffrey. 



They had been summoned from home 
at this unseasonable time by the ill- 
ness of my grandmother in another 
town, and on their return were visit- 
ing relatives in Jaffrey, where my 
father's school days had been spent. 
Among the friends he wished to see 
here was the old minister of the town 
who had always shown a cordial in- 
terest in the young people of his 
parish and won their lasting esteem. 
Having often heard his great age 
spoken of, I looked forward to seeing 
a person quite different from other 
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old people I had known, for there 
seemed to me something almost un- 
canny in the idea of being a hundred 
years old. And so when thoroughly 
benumbed with the cold we drove up 
to a house where my father said we 
would stop and warm us, it never 
occurred to me that the kind old 
gentleman who greeted us so heart- 
ily, and who took me by the hand 
and led me close to the blazing open 
fire, was the ** Priest Ainsworth " of 
whom I had so often heard. Had 
I sooner realized that it was he, I 
might have remembered some of the 
things he said, but I was more in- 
terested in the quaint old room than 
in the conversation, and only came 
to my senses when, as we were about 
to go, he put his arm kindly about 
me and said with a merry smile, 
*' Now remember that you came to 
see ' Priest Ainsworth ' when he was 
almost a hundred years old." 

He seemed amused at my ill-con- 
cealed surprise, and we soon bade 
him good-by. He lived to be nearly 
a hundred and one years old, and the 
little memento we prized so much, 
wrought from his long silvery hair, 
was sent us by his friends. 

Mr. Ainsworth*s pastorate of about 
seventy-six years over the church in 
Jaffrey was not only the longest 
in New Hampshire, but has been 
claimed as the longest in the coun- 
try. During the last twenty-eight 
years, however, he had the assistance 
of colleagues, although he attended 
public services until near the close 
of his life ; and only the Saturday 
before his death he was able to lead 
the devotions of his household. 

Mr. Ainsworth was born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., July 19, 1757. In con- 
sequence of a severe sickness in his 



childhood, he lost the use of his 
right arm. His attention was thus 
turned toward a professional life, and 
he entered the Sophomore class at 
Dartmouth in 1775. When he had 
finished his collegiate and theological 
studies, being at Hanover on Com- 
mencement day, 1781, a committee 
from Jaffrey met him and engaged 
him to preach for them. He began 
his services there the next autumn, 
although not ordained for over a 
year. The following extracts * from 
the town records, found in Dr. Cut- 
ter's *• History of Jaffrey,*' are of in- 
terest in this connection : 

In April [1782] the town " voted to hear Mr. 
Ainsworth on probation ; in Order to give him 
a call." In July the town 

Voted unanithously to concur with the 
church and give Mr. Laban Ainsworth a call 
to the work of the Gospel Ministry in this 
town. 

Chose John Gilraore, Joseph Bates, Eleazr 
Spofiford, Moses Worcester and Abel Parker, 
Comee to draw up articles concerning the en- 
couragement the town will give Mr. Ainsworth 
to settle with us in the ministry and report. 

The following is their report : 

We the aforesaid Comee think the first min- 
ister should have the North end of the. two 
Senter Lots, also the mountain Lot, (No. 3, 
Range 2) and in money thirty Pounds, and to 
quitclaim his right to Lots disposed of belong- 
ing to the first minister. 

This last item refers to three hun- 
dred acres of land reserved by the 
original proprietors, to be given — 
aside from his salary — to the first 
settled minister of the town, but 
which the town seems to have dis- 
posed of before Mr. Ainsworth, their 
first minister, came. 

After hearing this report the town 

Voted that the comee report be given to 
Mr. L. Ainsworth for an encouragement to set- 
tle with us in the ministry. 

Voted to give Mr. Ainsworth as a Salary 
seventy Pounds while he supplies the Desk in 
this town. 
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In September the town 

Voted to g^nt Mr. Ainsworth liberty annu- 
ally to visit his Friends twice each year of two 
Sabbaths at each time, if he accept the call of 
the town. 

Voted To alter the sentence in a former vote, 
to as long as he is the Gospel minister of sd 
town ; instead of while he supplies the Desk in 
sd town. 

In November, 1782, the town 

Voted that the Ordination of Mr. Ainsworth 
be the second Wednesday in December next. 

Chose Mr. E. Spofford, Lieut. Emery and 
Mr. John Gilmore a Comee to Provide for the 
Concil on sd day. 

Chose Samuel Pane, Capt. Spaulding, Na- 
than Hall, Lt. Bass and Samuel Emery to take 
care of the meeting house on sd day. 

The following minutes of the coun- 
cil have been preserved : 

Newhampshire, Jeffry, Dec 10 1782 
At an ecclesiastical council being convened 
by letters missive from the Chh. of Christ in 
the town aforesaid to assist in setting apart for 
the work of the gospel ministry Mr. l^ban 
Ainsworth, their pastor elect, were present the 
following chh's. represented. The Chh. of 
Christ in New Ipswich, Fitzwilliam, Dublin, 
Keene, Woodstock (Con) Ashford (Con) and 
Temple. 

I. Made choice of Rev. Mr. Farrar Moderator 
of sd concil. 

1. Examined a copy of the proceedings of 
the Concil in forming the Chh. 

2. The call and offers made to Mr. L. Ains- 
worth for his encouragement by the Chh. and 
freeholders of Sd town. 

3. His answer to their call, In the affirma- 
tive. 

4. His Confession of Faith. 

5. He presented himself for examination to 
answer such questions as might be proposed to 
him. He exhibited several pieces of his ser- 
mons. 

6. Opportunity given for objections. 

7. Adjourned till Wednesday ye nth at 9 
o'clock. 

Wednesday ye. nth. Having met according 
to adjournment. 

1. Mr. Ainsworth received as a member of 
the Chh. in consequence of a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Chh. of Christ in Wood- 
stock. 

2. Unanimously agreed to proceed to ordina- 
tion. 

The programme of the ordination 
service then follows, beginning with 



** The introductory prayer to be per- 
formed by Noah Miles,*' and other 
parts are very much the same as in 
more recent times. 

Mr. Ainsworth was noted in *'all 
the country round'* during his 
younger days because of his liking 
for practical jokes. One of these, 
perpetrated upon the neighboring 
minister of Dublin, has often been 
told. One day this minister, who 
was sadly deficient in practical 
knowledge, though very learned in 
theology, came riding over to Mr. 
Ainsworth's in great dismay and an- 
nounced that the I<ord had cursed 
his beans for they were all grow- 
ing wrong end up. Mr. Ainsworth 
mounted his horse and rode back 
with his brother minister to survey 
the unfortunate beans. He then 
gravely advised him to pull them up 
and plant them right, and left him 
to perform the task. 

According to a tradition that has 
been handed down in our family, 
this same minister came at another 
time to call upon Mr. Ainsworth, and 
left his horse so insecurely fastened 
that, while the two were busily dis- 
cussing some knotty point in the- 
ology, the animal became restless 
and broke away. An aunt of my 
father's, then a school-girl, secured 
the horse and noosed the bridle in 
the ring of the hilching-post. When 
the minister was ready to depart, in- 
stead of unfastening the bridle he 
stood gazing at it in blank amaze- 
ment until Mr. Ainsworth came out 
to see what was the matter. 

*'See," said the minister, with 
consternation in his looks and tones, 
' ' my horse must have gone through 
that ring ! " 

And Mr. Ainsworth stood calmly 
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by while the perplexed minister came 
to the conclusion that there was no 
other way out of his difficulty than to 
cut the bridle, which he proceeded at 
once to do. 

As Mr. Ainsworth grew older we 
do not hear of his amusing himself 
thus at the expense of others; nor 
would he ever tolerate any petty or 
ill-natured criticisms of his brethren 
in the ministry. When a young di- 
vine once remarked how his neigh- 
bor minister carried his head bent 
over, Mr. Ainsworth turned upon 
him with the question, **Did you 
ever see a field of rje?'* Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, Mr. Ains- 
worth continued, ** Which were the 
full heads, those which bent over, or 
those which stood erect like yours?'* 

Although Mr. Ainsworth was a 
zealous defender of the faith, and 
though he could be stern if occasion 
required, yet his relations with his 
colleagues seem to have been uni- 
formly pleasant ; and one of those 
who knew him best in his latest 
years says, *' We love to remember 
the tenderness of his affection to- 
wards his brethren in the minis- 
try." 

Mr. Ainsworth was married in 1787 
\o Mary Minot, daughter of Jonas 
Minot of Concord, Mass. She died 
in 1845. They had two children; a 
daughter, who died a few weeks be- 
fore her father's centennial birthday, 
and a son, William, who became a 
successful lawyer and occupied vari- 
ous public positions in New Hamp- 
shire. He died in 1842. 

A grandson of Mr. Ainsworth 



was killed at Port Royal, Va., in 
1862. 

The name of this old-time minister 
survives in that of the assistant li- 
brarian of congress, Hon. Ainsworth 
R. Spofford, whose grandfather, Dea. 
Eleazer Spofford, owned the farm 
where the village of East Jaffrey now 
stands, and who built the first mills 
on the Contoocook river at this place. 
Here the father of the librarian and 
of the late Judge Spofford of Louisi- 
ana — Rev. Luke A. Spofford — was 
born in 1785. 

Dea. Eleazer Spofford was warmly 
attached to his pastor, and sometimes 
intrusted his children to Mr. Ains- 
worth's care while they were pursu- 
ing their studies. One of his sons 
thus met a sad fate. On an ill- 
starred night the house of Mr. Ains- 
worth was burned, and the fire was 
not discovered in season to rescue 
the unfortunate lad. 

One generation has entirely passed 
away since those olden times. Their 
children into the third and fourth 
generation are scattered over all the 
earth. Not many remain within the 
shadow of the dear old mountain un- 
der whose watchful eye their fathers 
were reared. Yet there are few, even 
of those who have wandered the 
farthest, who do not sometimes look 
back to see 

" Monadnock lifting from bis night of pines 
His rosy forehead to the evening star." 

And for all ** the strength qf the 
hills" that has entered into their rest- 
less lives and helped to make them 
what they are, they give silent 
thanks. 



WAVES OF THE OCEAN. 

By E. Jf. Haines. 

Down here at my feet are the glad billows dashing. 

They 're w\iirling and dancing like children at play ; 
Now lost in oblivion ; now heedlessly rushing, 
, They 're caught and are kissed by the rocks in the bay. 

Untramelled by fetters of high handed fashion, 
Unconscious of beauty, yet fair as the light. 

They 're clad in soft tissue of filmy white laces 
Whence thousands of jewels now sparkle in sight 

With hearts all transparent, where honesty dwelleth. 
With never a touch of deceit in their smile, 

Their purity symbols the life of the angels. 
All blissful enjoyment and freedom from guile. 

Their breath is delightful and cool are the kisses 

They scatter promiscuous over my hand. 
Like frolicsome elves from an untraveled country 

They come to enchant with their fairy-like wand. 

Low music, as sweet as was Orpheus' singing, 

Is rippling over and under the stones, 
With visions of restfulness soothing the weary. 

Or calming the saddened with sympathy's tones. 

Like stars to the night are the waves to the ocean, 

Detailing the work that Infinity wrought. 
Relieving the tedium of learning by pictures 

Illustrating lessons to those who are taught. 

Advancing, receding, they yet are fulfilling 

The plan of creation, from day unto day. 
Now polishing pebbles and tossing them upward ; 

Anon drawing backward like creatures at bay. 

Oh ! beautiful waves of a beautiful ocean ! 

That merrily play when the soft breezes blow. 
Your strength is unbounded when storms rage around you 

And often breaks forth in destruction and woe. 

And yet ye are grieving ; e'en now I can hear you 
In low moaning whispers repenting your deeds. 

Ye are not deceitful ; your trumpet is sounded 
Whenever your army to battle proceeds. 

Accept, then, the homage of one human spirit. 

Who earnestly prays to the Father above. 
That, pure and transparent as waves of the ocean. 

The life of His child may irradiate love. 



HON, CHARLES A. PRABODY. 

Charles Augustus Peabody, born in Sandwicli, July lo, 1814, died in 
New York city, July 3, 1901. 

Judge Peabody was the son of Samuel and Abigail (Wood) Peabody, 
and a descendant of that Richard Peabody who was a prominent officer in 
the Revolutionary army. He was also a descendant, through his grand- 
mother, of the famous Sir Matthew Hale. He was educated by private 
tutors and at the academies in Wolfeborough, Gilford, Tiltou, and Gilman- 
tou. He taught for a time in Beverly, Mass., and in Baltimore, and com- 
menced studying law in the latter city in 1834, in the office of United States 
District Attorney Williams. Two years later he entered the Harvard Law 
school, from which he graduated in 1837. In 1839 he commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in New York city, where he identified himself with the 
Republican party upon its organization. In 1855 he was elected a judge of 
the supreme court for the city of New York, but served ouly one year. In 
1858 he was appointed state commissioner of quarantine. In 1862 he was 
made judge of the United States provincial court of Louisiana, by President 
Lincoln, serving till 1865, the last two years as chief justice. 

Returning to New York he resumed legal practice and continued the 
same for about twenty years, when he retired. He contiimed. however, to 
maintain an office with his son. Charles Augustus Peabody, Jr., at 2 Wall 
street, .and, being of robust health, he generally visited his office every pltas- 
ant day. In the course of his professional career iu New York city he was 
vice-president of the Association lor the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, and in 1885 was a delegate for tlie Uuiied Slates government to 
the International Congress on Commercial Law. For a number of years 
past he had spent his summers at ihe Kearsarge House, North Conway, and 
was a familiar figure upon the streets of that village. 

Judge Peabody was married three times, viz., in 1846, in 1881, and in 
1890. His 6rst wife, the mother of his children, was Miss Julia Caroline 
Livingston, a great-granddaughter of Robert Livingston, the last lord of Liv- 
ingston Manor. His second wife was Miss Mary E. Hamilton, a grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton. His third wile was Mrs. Athenia (Liv- 
ingston) Bowen, daughter of Anthony Rutgers Livingston, and, like his first 
wife, a great-granddaughter of the last lord of Livingston Manor. 

Mr. Peabody is survived by a widow and four children, the children being 
as follows ; Dr. George Peabody of New York city ; Charles A. Peabody, 
Jr., who is counsel for the Astor and other large estates ; Philip Glendower 
Peabody, a lawyer in Boston, and Mrs. Charles J. Nourse of New York city. 
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STEPHEN C. PATTEE. 

Stephen C. Patlee, born in Warner, January ii, 1828, died in that town, 
July I. 1901. 

Mr. Pattee was the son of Asa and Sally (Colby) Pattee, and a direct 
descendant of Sir William Pattee, physician to Cromwell and Charles II, 
and a founder of the Royal Society of England, whose son, Peter, emigrated 
to this country in 1648, going first to Virginia, but subsequently settling in 
Haverhill, Mass. John Pattee, a great-grandson of Peter, settled in War- 
ner about 1786, on the* farm where Stephen C. was born, lived, and died. 
Stephen C. Pattee was educated in the Warner schools and at Bradford and 
Contoocook, and at the age of twenty commenced teaching in the winter, fol- 
lowing the same for twenty years, in this state and Massachusetts. He 
always retained his interest in educational matters, serving for many years 
as superintending school committee and member of the board of education, 
and being a life trustee of the Simonds Free High school of Warner under 
the will of the donor. 

Mr. Pattee had always been engaged in agriculture, on the home farm, 
known as ** Maple Grange,'* pursuing mixed farming at first, and afterward 
taking up different specialties, as market conditions seemed to warrant, fine 
wool, lambs, horses, and milk, being for some years successively produced. 
He was for many years a successful wheat grower, and also received a 
diploma and medal for corn shown at the Chicago exposition in 1893. He 
largely increased his operations from time to time, owning 300 acres of land 
at the time of his death and for some years previous, in place of the original 
sixty acres owned by his father. He was for many years a frequent and 
instructive contributor to the columns of the agricultural press, and was 
often heard in agricultural institutes upon topics of farm interest. He was a 
charter member and master of Warner grange, and for six years a member 
of the executive committee of the State grange. 

Politically Mr. Pattee was a Democrat. He served eight years as a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen in Warner, and represented the town in the 
legislature in 1861 and 1862. 

Mr. Pattee married, January 9, 1853, Sally Currier, by whom he had 
three sons, Jesse B. Pattee, a lawyer, and W. H. Pattee, physician, both of 
Manchester, and George Q. Pattee of Boston. Mrs. Pattee died May 5, 
1895. Subsequently he married Mrs. Esther Davis, widow of Paine Davis, 
who survives. 

EDWARD B. WOODWORTH. 

Edward Baker Woodworth, born in Hebron, March 27, 1847, died in 
Concord, July 6, 1901. 

Mr. Woodworth was a son of George and Louisa (Hovey) Woodworth. 
He spent his early life on his father's farm, but at the age of fifteen engaged 
in a store at Warren, with his older brother, Albert B. Woodworth, late 
mayor of Concord, with whom he was ever after associated in business, 
removing from Warren to Lisbon, and subsequently, in 1873, to Concord, 
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where he ever after resided, the firm being engaged for a time in the retail 
grocery business, but for the last twenty-five years in the wholesale trade in 
which it had long been widely known. 

Mr. Woodworth, from his residence in Warren, became deeply interested 
in Mount Moosilauke and the development of the summer business in con- 
nection therewith, and acquired an interest in the hotel at the summit more 
than twenty years ago. He was a moving spirit, also, in the company which 
built the well-known Breezy Point House, at the base of the mountain in 
1886, and for several years past had been the principal owner and general 
manager of that hotel, and in that capacity as well as in his regular business, 
and in his social relations had gained wide popularity. 

He was a Republican in politics but never sought public office, and 
served only as a member of the board of aldermen in Concord, for a single 
term, under the administration of Mayor H. W. Clapp. In religion he was 
a Congregationalist, and an active member of the South church in Concord. 
In Masonry he was prominent and active, and had taken all the degrees to 
and including the thirty-second. 

He is survived by a wife, one son, John W., and a daughter, Helen 
Frances, 'also by two brothers — Albert B., of Concord, and Artemus B., of 
Lowell, Mass. 

JOHN F. CROCKETT. 

John Frank Crockett, ol Laconia, once prominent in railroad and busi- 
ness circles, died at his home in that city, July 8. 

Mr. Crockett was a native of Meredith, where he was bom in March, 
1833. He was a machinist by trade, and a large portion of his early life was 
spent in the West, where he worked at this trade. When a young man he 
came East and entered the employ of the old Boston & Lowell railroad as a 
machinist in their shops in Boston. His close attention to work and his 
faithfulness soon earned him a promotion, and he was made foreman of the 
shop. He was shortly afterward promoted to master mechanic of the Boston 
& Lowell road. He afterward became master of transportation and finally 
the general superintendent of the Boston & Lowell division. He held this 
latter position until the Boston & Lowell system was leased to the Boston & 
Maine railroad. 

He purchased the farm, where he died, about twenty-five years ago, bitt 
he had only occupied it as a permanent residence since his retirement from 
active work on the railroad. He married Vienna Houston, a native of Mexico, 
Me., who died about nine years ago. No children were born to them. 

In fraternal circles Mr. Crockett was exceptionally prominent, being a 
member of Mount Lebanon Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; Union Royal Arch 
Chapter, No. 7, Pythagorean Council, No. 6, Royal and Select Masons, and 
a member of Pilgrim Commandery, all of Laconia. He was a thirty-second 
degree Mason, and also a member of Aleppo Temple, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine, of Boston. He was a charter member and first master of Laconia 
grange, and the first meeting of this organization was held in his house. 
He was also a prominent member of Belknap County Pomona grange. 
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HENRY A. HARRIMAN. 

Henry A. Harriman, a native of Warner, born in that town July 26, 
1844, who removed to Rockford, la., with his parents, at the age of sixteen, 
and was educated there and at Fayette, and located at Hampton in the same 
state in 1870, died there June 12, 1901. He had been engaged in agricul- 
ture and in banking, had studied law, been admitted to the bar and served 
for a time as clerk of the courts. He was made vice-president of the First 
National bank of Hampton at its organization, and devoted some time to the 
interests of the institution, but for some time previous to his death had been 
engaged exclusively in the real estate business. 

Mr. Harriman had been successful in business and had accumulated a 
large property, but was widely esteemed for his high character and personal 
worth, being one of the most favorably known and universally popular men 
in his city and county. He married, November 2, 1870, Miss Helen M. 
Smith, by whom he had three children, two sons and a daughter, all surviv- 
ing. He is also survived by two brothers. Dr. O. B. and Hon. W. F. Har- 
riman, both of Hampton, and two sisters. 

ISAAC EATON. 

Isaac Eaton, born in Wendell, now Sunapee, May 28, 1825, died in 
Nashua, July 18, 1901. 

The parents of Mr. Eaton removed to Deering during his infancy, subse- 
quently to Hillsborough, and afterward, in 1838, to Nashua, where he was 

* 

educated in the public schools, and at an early age went into the bobbin 
manufacturing business, which he continued long and successfully, being for 
many years a member of the firm of Eaton & Ayer, succeeding Josephus 
Baldwin, and subsequently head of the firm of Isaac Eaton & Co., retiring 
from business in 189 1. 

Mr. Eaton had been chief of the Nashua fire department, and many years 
city marshal, and since the establishment of the poor department, under the 
city government, in 1893, had been overseer of the poor. He was connected 
with all the Masonic bodies and w^as also prominent in Odd Fellowship. In 
politics he was a Republican, and in religion a Methodist, and had been a 
trustee of the Main Street Methodist Episcopal church of Nashua for forty- 
seven years. He is survived by a son, Elmer W. Eaton, and two married 
daughters. 

PROF. FRANKLIN W. FISK. 

Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, who died in Chicago, 111., July 4, was born in 
Hopkinton, in 1820. His boyhood was spent near the village where his 
school life began. He worked his way through Phillips academy at Andover, 
and graduated at Yale. He began his work in the Chicago Theological 
seminary, when it was first organized, in 1858, and as professor and president 
he has for over forty years been identified with the seminary. When he 
accepted the position the school was very poor, with but few students, and a 
doubtful future, but through Professor Fisk*s untiring efforts it grew steadily 
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until at the present time it is the largest Congregational theological school 
in the United States. Through his influence many endowments were made. 
He was, indeed, a father to the institution, and only retired from active work 
when his health failed him, in 1900. 

He leaves a widow, a son, and a daughter. Fisk hall, at the university, 
was named for Mr. Fisk, and in this hall the funeral services were held on 
July 6. Thus ends the earthly career of the most widely known theologian 
and educator of the West, who, through his busy life, often visited his native 
town. 

Died in Boston, Mass., 

April 4, 1901, 

SARAH WHITE CHENEY. 

Died' in Dover, 

June 19, 1901, 

HON. PERSON C. CHENEY. 

She was lonely, even in heaven. 

And she watched with longing eyes ; 
And her longing drew him upward 

To her home beyond the skies. 

Her longing drew his spirit, j 

As he wandered in his dreams, 
*Till he stood within the radiance 

That out from heaven streams. 

Then, soft she pushed the portal 

For love had made her bold ; 
And now they walk together 

Along the streets of gold. 

— Julia Knowllon Dyer. 
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LAKE MASCOMA— A CHARMING RETREAT AMONG THE 
HILLS. 

By Wayland F. Dorothy. 

HARACTERISTIC of equal in respect to the characteristics 

the hill country of New that make tbem ot particular note, 

Hampshire is the pecu- but they are not ideal spots for the 

liar structure of the sev- busy vacation seeker of New Eng- 

eral valley formations land. His appropriate place for 

that compose its physical features, recreation is not at those resorts 

In them are retreats that resemble which all the guide-books spread out 

persons in many particulars. They in pictorial display, neither is it, on 

have attractions that are in no sense the other hand, in regions secluded 

extreme, but to a large degree con- far back in the forest stillness, but, 

form to the golden mean. They do rather, where civilization and soli- 

not appeal to those in pursuit of re- tude clasp hands, as it were, — where 

gions described only by superlatives, he is at once within easy reach of the 

nor do they, at a surface glance, re- outside world, yet so far withdrawn 

veal their beauty, their inner re- from its enervating cares that he 

serves, and their secluded nooks to can breath in the free spirit of na- 

the whole gazing world. ture. 

The tourist who visits the White A section that furnishes these con- 
Mountains, Niagara, or the Adi- ditions is the Mascoma valley, and it 
rondacks comes in touch with promi- can truly be said of the charming 
nent points of interest which have no sheet of water that bears its name, 
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tbat locations which surpass its won- 
derful combination of accessibility 
and natural loveliness of appearance 
are rare indeed. If beauty of situa- 
tion, if surroundings elevating in in- 
fluence and picturesque in outline, if 
convenience of location and quietness 
of drives and sails, if plenty for rod 
and reel, are endowments that unite 
to commend a lake, then the Mas- 



coma, surely, is profuse in the in- 
ducements it ofiers. 

Mascoma valley extends in a west- 
erly direction from Dorchester to the 
Connecticut, and in addition to its 
beautiful scenery is extraordinarily 
healthful and productive. The lake, 
nestled in this delicious vestibule, 
girdled with hills and bordered with 
grassy meadows, is fed principally by 
a river, also of the same name, which 
takes its rise in Lyme, and, in its 
course of twenty-five miles, has a 
fall of about 600 feet. The altitude 
of Mascoma lake, which is 76S feet 
above sea level, insures cool atmos- 
phere during the season when such a 
condition is most to be desired. In 
length it stretches mainly from north- 
west to southeast, a distance of about 
five miles, and in width it is of vary- 
ing distances. Its limitsare confined, 
with the exception of a small portion 
along the west shore, to the town of 
Enfield. The possession of this para- 
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dise, fashioned by Dame Nature with 
the rare and the majestic, has caused 
her people to look upon it with in- 
creasing pride and in their merited 
appreciation have they, like the poet, 
felt within a " music sweeter than its 
own " as they have beheld its mystic 
charms from year to year. 

The steamboat landing at EnBeld 
is but a three minutes' walk from 
the railroad station of the Boston & 
Maine. Thus are quick communica- 
tion and civilization near at hand. 
Measured from that greatest center 
of New England trade and trafBc, 
Boston, they are only 133 miles 
away. A stretch of nearly three 
miles along the north shore is trav- 
ersed by steel rails and flying trains, 
and while glimpses of a limited pano- 
rama are in view from the car win- 
dow, the more important parts are 
not visible to the railway traveling 
world. 

At this point it may be stated that 
the track along the bank has its 



course through a "cut," sunken 
deep into the solid rock. The pant- 
ing monsters rush through this gate- 
way and other curious passnges, in 
a winding course from curve to 
cur\'e, which bears semblance to 
more noted "lanes" in the Alpine 
regions of New Hampshire. 

The steamer B^trtha, as it flies from 
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shore to shore, keeps the settlements 
in touch with each other and with 
"every dime." This craft is in 
command of Capt. W. A. Saunders, 
proprietor of the Fairview on the 
west shore. The latter is a house of 
recent construction and is situated on 
a rising elevation, overlooking the 
lake. From its veranda is unfolded 
a striking prospect of rustic beauty 
and lakeside scenery. Here, ever^' 
convenience is in waiting — all that 



contributes to health, pleasure, and 
refinement. Beside regular daily 
trips the Berlha is available for ex- 
cursions and private rides to the va- 
rious attractive scenes of the lake. 
Opportunities availed of here by tem- 
porary residents are sufficient to en- 
able ' ' palefaces ' ' to discard that title 
when they depart again to take up 
the cares of business life. 

The earliest center of summer ac- 
tivity to be founded was Lakeview or 
the Head, situated on the east shore, 
and here scenes of liveliness and 
gaiety are most in evidence. On 
Crescent beach is a group of a dozen 
or more cottages whose occupants 
make the vacation weeks merry with 
sporting and social events. The va- 
ried and enticing situations spread 
out before the visitor render this spot 
the peculiar mecca for picnic parties 
and all intent on a brief outing. 
Here the Mascoma Valley Pomona 
grange holds its annual "field day," 
when, in connection with a basket 
picnic, are held literary t 
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which .addresses by National and 
State grange officers and other 
prominent speakers are a feature of 
the occasion. This organization is 
in a flourishing condition in tbts sec- 
tion and its stimulating influence is 
felt in circles of life outside its own 
special sphere. 

The grounds about Crescent beach 
are supplied with all the facilities for 
both sport and comfort. Connected 
with the Lakeview, a hotel affording 
excellent accommodations, is the 
launch Princess, which is seldom re- 
leased from the evening cruise of rest- 
less passengers. Her master, F. H. 
Sargent, is proprietor of the Lake- 
Inviting as are the innumerable 
other points of interest, one place is 
certain to attract the pilgrim of every 
caste. This is the famous Shaker set- 
tlement, which covers a distance of 
about two miles midway between the 
two extremes of the lake. 

A full description of the property 
and habits of this organization of men 



and women, banded together for mu- 
tual benefit, would be an extended 
one, and only a brief allusion is pos- 
sible in this connection. The site 
and location of their little communi- 
ties are suggestive of a quaint and 
foreign hamlet and they have char- 
acteristics that are decidedly "for- 
eign," especially in these rapid, pro- 
gressive, and prosperous times of the 
Twentieth century. 

The Shakers are strictly temperate 
in all their modes of living, and are 
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honest and industrious. They evi- retirement. The institution of mar- 

dently believe in the old adage, riage is forbidden, but association of 

" Early to bed and early to rise makes the sexes is permitted in a business 

a man healthy, wealthy, and wise," and social way. All property is held 

for dusk is the prevailing hour of in common. Whether this should be 
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declared socialistic or populistic or 
cooperative, according to the Bellamy 
theory, is as yet an open question. 
The primary date of the establish- 
ment is 1782, on Shaker hill, but it 
was not till ten years later, in 1792, 
when they crossed the lake to their 
present location, that their settlement 
really began. 

The plain between the lake and 
Mount Calm, at the south, is narrow. 



and along this strip of land the three 
families, North, Church, and South, 
earn their livelihood. This consists, 
among other things, in raising botanic 
herbs for medicinal purposes, farm- 
ing, and the manufacture of various 
articles in common use. 

The buildings are delightfully 

healthful, overlooking the lake, and 

all are substantially built. At the 

Church family division is a large 

structure, four stories 

high. The material is 

stone, the individual 

blocks being cemented 

and fastened together 

with iron pins. 

At the time it was 
erected, in 1837, it was 
the finest edifice in the 
state, costing about 
$50,000, at a period 
when labor and mate- 
rials were at a level 
much lower than at the 
present time. 
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Owing to their peculiar habits and 
theory of life their present member- 
ship is but a shadow of what it was 
when they were at their high tide of 
progress. Then they had an enroll- 
ment of about four hundred followers, 
and among them were men of con- 
siderable influence and ability. Oue 
of them, Caleb Dyer, was a person of 
exceptional business sagacity, which 
be exercised not only in local but in 
outside affairs as well. Through his 
efforts largely, two projects that have 
had vital connection with ultimate 
events were successfully carried 
through. These were the laying of 



the Northern railroad in its present 
line, and the construction of Shaker 
bridge. 

The old stage route from Boston, 
then called the "4th New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike," passed through the 
Shaker villages. Along this route 
would have been the natural course 
of the railroad, and, in fact, the origi- 
nal plan of survey was in its path, 
but since such a public affair would 
be detrimental to the fundamental 
principles of Shakerism, Dyer used 
his powerful influence with the rail- 
road officials to have the road laid on 
the north side of the lake through 
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what was at that time called North 
Enfield, now Enfield. 

He succeeded in his attempt, 
though it was at a financial sacrifice 
to the railroad company. 

After the railroad was built, in 
i847f North Enfield became the prin- 
cipal centre for trade and communi- 
cation, but as there was no bridge 
across Mascoma lake it was neces- 
sary to pass around on either side, 
making an additional distance of 
three or four miles. Thus the need 



of a shorter way became pressing. 
Here again Dyer's business ability 
was exerted, and again success- 
fully. 

The narrowest portion of the lake 
is about midway from the east and 
west sides, and at this point, on both 
shores, the land nins out into the 
water in the shape of a peninsula, 
furnishing the most favorable loca- 
tion for a bridge. In the fall oi 1848 
the Shakers commenced the erection 
of the passage, ostensibly for their 
own use and at their own expense. 
When partially completed, the next 
fall, a town- meeting was caUed, and, 
as a result, the town of Enfield voted 
to accept the bridge at the compensa- 
tion of S5,ooo. 

The crossing presents an odd ap- 
pearance, the like of which there 
is probably none in the state or even 
in New England. Below the surface 
of the water the material is of logs 
and debris covered above with gravel. 
An iron structure would have been 
more economical for the town as the 
annual expense for repairs is consid- 
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erable, but in those days iron bridges 
were an ituprovemeiit of the future. 

The largest settlement on the bor- 
ders of the lake is Enfield. This 
township was first granted as " End- 
field," in 1761, the town being one 
of sixty chartered by the governor 
that year. The date was July 4, just 
fifteen years before the Declaration of 
Independence. Subsequently an at- 
tempt was made to have the town re- 
chartered as " Relham," but it ended 
in failure after an eleven years' 
" War of the Charters." 

Enfield being not alone a growing 
community but one with an early his- 
torj-, further facts may be left for a fu- 
ture article. It is now a thriving manu- 
facturing town of nearly 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. From the residences on High 
and Wells streets a wide stretch of 
the lake can be seen, and, with the 
aid of a glass, occupants of launches 
and rowboats are easily recogniz- 
able. 



Without a good variety of game- 
fish the Mascoma would be of little 
interest to the denizens enrolled in its 
summer census. Its crystal depths 
are, however, inhabited by nearly all 
the species of finny life found in New 
Hampshire lakes. Lake Mascoma 
owes its name to a combination of 
Indian words, namas, fish, and com, 
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the hillsides to its waters, and horn 
pout yield to the knights of the bend- 
ing rod. The supply of all varieties 
has increased since 1895, when a law 
was passed by the legislature prohib- 
iting fishing through the ice. The 
results attained have fully justified 
the enactment of this statute. October 
brings with it splendid opportunities 
for duck shooting, not to mention the 
partridge and the rabbit, the gray 
squirrel, and the fox, and other game 



water, a fact which leads to the 
opinion that the tribes of Algon- 
quins who invaded its shores appre- 
ciated its charms from a material, if 
not from a scenic, point of view. 

Pickerel and black bass are present 
in greatest abundance, and smelt and 
perch are taken out in large numbers. 
Brook trout are angled for in the lit- 
tle streams that flow down and along 



sought after by the devotees of the 
gun. 

The islands of the Mascoma, three 
in number, furnish attractive resorts 
for lovers of camp life. They are 
situated on the north shore, and 
though not large are adapted to cot- 
tage and tent use, and from their 
position near the main land are easy 
of access. The evening bonfires blaz- 
ing from among their trees and the 
corn roasts on their shores are an il- 
luminating spectacle for moonlight 
excursionists. On this side of the 
lake the shore retains its primitive 
condition, so that dwellers among its 
leafy abodes are permitted to pass an 
"Arcadian existence" free from mo- 
lestation. They can sleep from eight 
at night till eight in the morning, 
wear old clothes, and know no care 
but the creation of an appetite as 
ravenous as that of a savage. Here 
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hea^aly wooded hillsides slope down 
to the water's edge, and the " points," 
jutting out, offer sightly locations for 
cottages. 

An enthusiastic admirer of the 
lake, and one of its pioneers in cot- 
tage building, is Col. F. C. Churchill, 
now holding a government position 
iu Indian teiritory. Perceiving the 
possibilities of the Masco ma as a 
summer resting-place he, in the early 
eighties, erected a cottage at Point 
Comfort, and, later, another on Cres- 
cent beach. 

Absence of development on this 
side is due to the fact that there is 
no highway by which cottages can 
be conveniently reached. This diffi- 
culty would be overcome if the much- 
needed road was laid out from Lake- 
view along the base of the hills and 



men, navigators of ice boats, and 
skating enthusiasts enjoy its shining 
surface, but as a bicycle boulevard it 
is a popular resort, and under favor- 
able conditions is a centre for excit- 
ing horse races. 

Among the various branches of 
geological research none is - more 
interesting than the exploration of 



terminating on Main or Wells streets 
in Enfield, thereby afiording a com- 
plete circuit of the lake. A private 
way has this year been opened as far 
as Point Comfort, and it is only a 
question of time when the remaining 
distance will be cleared for public 
travel. 

Though the summer season is the 
delight of a much larger number of 
pleasure seekers, the winter is not 
without its advantages tO' lovers of 
pleasant pastimes. Not only wheel- 
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landmarks which reveal changes of 
level that have affected the earth's 
surface during its process of cooling 
and in its later history. Science has 
demonstrated that alterations have 
been not only rapid but comparatively 
of recent occurrence. They would 
appear impossible were there not un- 
mistakable signs of their presence to 
be traced in the paths they have left 
behind. Authorities in geology have 
proved to the satisfaction of all rea- 
sonable minds that at the close of the 



glacial period the coast of Maine was 
submerged to a depth of 250 feet, the 
St. Lawrence valley to a depth of 
500 feet, and other places to an even 
greater depth. Investigation has re- 
vealed evidences of a submergence 
also in Western Asia on a far more 
extensive scale than that just men- 
tioned. In this respect Mascoma is 
of historical interest and offers an ex- 
cellent study-ground for the devoted 
student o( scientific research. Along 
its shores are indentations formed by 
the action of the water on a former 
shore forty feet or more above its 
present high-water mark. Logs have 
been discovered sunken from ten to 
twenty feet on land once covered by 
water and other distinct marks of an 
elevated shore are discernible in many 
places. Sediment washed up by the 
water and ledges worn smooth high 
above the waves are noticeable even 
at a casual glance. 

The chief evidence of this disrup- 
tion which lowered the shores is 
about two miles from the foot of the 
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lake in a narrow gorge which has 
every appearance of having once 
been closed. It is believed that ow- 
ing to extreme pressure the wall at 
one time broke away leaving, how- 
ever, its trail in the shape of ledges 
of rock shattered by the great rush 
of earth and water at the outlet — 
perhaps by a phenomenon resembling 
onr " spring freshet." 

Reasoning on this information not 
only was nearly the entire present 
site of the village of Enfield anciently 
submerged, but the expanse of water 
spread out over a circle several miles 
beyond its present limits, and over- 
flowing the site of the several ham- 
lets in this vicinity. 

The passing of the "pond" is 
nearly complete. Now the more 
noted of our summer resorts recog- 
nize that name only as it is linked 
with the past. Years ago when the 



word "lake " was seldom heard, and 
the "resort" had not materialized, 
the Mascoma was designated and 
spelled as " Mascomy Pond." 

The early steamers of Mascoma 
were as crude as one could imagine. 
The first craft of her steam navy 
could hardly have been more "demo- 
cratic" in its shape and origin, and 
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its history is somewhat curious. It Packard, and christeued Sally Ann. 
was a flat bottomed affair and used Two years later it was overhauled 
by a Shaker, William Wilson, to tow and the new name Helena given it. 
bark across the lake to the tannery Later it was succeeded by the Nina, 
owned by Leviston Bros. This was built and launched by Captain Pack- 
purchased, remodeled by Capt. C. A. ard in 1883. 



TWILIGHT. 145 

While most of the world does not ing attention, are towering objects of 
think with Ruskiu that mountains fascinating interest. Each impart 
are to be looked at, not from, yet it elemental lessons in the education of 
is certain he must have experienced the imagination, and the higher at- 
that unspeakable inspiration which tributes that are not contained in the 
is to be gained from repeated survey 
of massive outlines. They have been 
merited objects of prosaic and poetic 
appreciation by countless writers of 
famous name and lofty station ; but 
how feeble have been their endeavors 
to repeat the inimitable language 
spoken by those rocky hills which 
describe the bounds of one's native 
town [ 

" Touched by a light that hath no name, Cyci. Pm.ur. s«k«ri in Wii>t.i. 

A glory never sang, 

Aioit on sky and mountain wall speller, the arithmetic, or books of 

Are God's great pictures bung.", classic lore. 
Mount Calm, as it stretches away Prom their verdant summits, from 

toward the south. Moose mountain, which even the heavens may " learn 

as it looms to the opposite direction, wisdom," no pensive mind can turn 

Tug, as it gracefully slopes in another, away without a more exalted concep- 

and Cardigan rising far away in the tion of the " beauty of truth and the 

blue distance, continually command- truth of beauty." 



By Ormsby A. Court. 

A raindrop, passing, kissed my face ; 

I frowned and quickly brushed the place, 
The raindrop ceased its merry day 

And I passed on my silent way. 

A sunbeam, playful, glanced at me 

W Jere reared no welcome shading tree ; 

I crossed the path in humor ill 

And wished that nature might be still. 

A breeze in elfin fashion swept 

From ocean's lap to highway's kept ; 

I fretful sought protected ways, 
And on, creaked on the soulless days. 



THE PISCATAQUA.* 

"And the spirit of the mountains was within him, and He was of them and one of them/'' 

By William HaU, 

O river, bom amid the hills 

And flowing to the sea, 
How dear art thou unto all hearts 

That mountain-girded be ! 

Fed by the very dew of heaven, 

Where great peaks rise forlorn, 
Thou sweetest as the fount of life, 

O river mountain-bom. 

Nurtured by cloud-fed, leaping rills. 

Suckled on mountain-breast. 
Thro* vale and mead thou flowest forth 

Upon thy solemn quest. 

And ev'rywhere thou giv'st to all 

So freely of thy cheer ; 
Lo, here, perhaps, thou feed*st a flower, 

Or there a timid deer. 

And as thy valley broader grows, 

And deeper runs thy tide, 
Thou lendest to the lab'ring wheel 

Thy powers multiplied. 

At length, with joyous triumph-song. 

Spuming the sluggard shore, 
Thou leap*st unto the waiting sea. 

Merged in its mighty roar. 

Divine, O hill-loved stream, thy source. 

Divine, thy chant sublime. 
And grandly dost thou cast thyself 

Upon the gray sea*s rime. 

And this thy holy message that 

My utmost being thrills : 
*' The mighty sea his hand hath made. 

His strength is in the hills.'* 

*The Piscataqtia. having its source amid the White Mountains, and flowing: into the sea at Ports- 
mouth harbor, is one of the most picturesque rivers in America. It is noted for the beauty of its scenery 
and the swiftness of its tide. 

Born amid the mountains, flowing for the greater part of its course through dense primeval forests 
and fertile meadows, it hurls itself noisily at last into the sea with a mighty rush that the stoutest oars- 
man is powerless to resist. — W. H. 



DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN'S CLUBS.— THE CLUBS OF 
CONWAV. 

By Mrs. Sarah E. HainbUn. 



E Nineteenth century 
has been called "The 
Woman's Century," for 
the reason that women 
have come to the fore, 
in various ways, as never before in 
the annals of history. It is true that 
there have been notable women in 
all ages ; women who have ruled 
empires and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in their government ; women 
who have led armies ; women who 
have stood high in literature, art, 
science, and philanthropy, but what 
has been accomplished by them in 
these various lines has been more by 
individual effort than by the united 
effort of many. It would be inter- 
esting to look back and note tor how 
long a time women's societies have 
existed; societies in which we might 
find the germ of chib life and watch 
its development, but as this article is 
upon clubs of modem times, we for- 
bear, only briefly referring to what 
has been done by women during the 
century just passed. 

E. L. Didier, in the Chaulauquan, 
a few years ago, paid the following 
tribute to our American women : 
"America," he says, "has cause to 
be proud of her women. In every 
walk of life, in every human pursuit, 
in literature, science and art, in so- 
ciety, on the stage, in every field of 
human endeavor, American women 
have shown themselves the peers of 



American men." Whether or no, 
this is true, in all its length and 
breadth, we do feel that our Ameri- 
can women, particularly in the last 
three or four decades of the century, 
have shown great ability and execu- 



tive power in conducting the v 
organizations that have sprung up 
and been controlled by them. Very 
early in the century there arose 
many women's societies in our coun- 
try to raise funds for bene^'olent 
purposes. Our own Granite state 
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They then learned something of 
what they could do. The Soldiers' 
Aid societies, the sanitEtry and Chris- 
tian commissions developed a great 
power for good in that they aroused 
the latent talents of women and 
stirred them into activity. When 



claims to have had the first organi- 
zation for any object in America, 
officered by women, and this society 
is the New Hampshire Female Cent 
Institution. It has been at work 
since 1804, a period of ninety-seven 
years. The first annual contribution 
in 1805 reported $5, the last of which 
we have any report, in 1898 or 1899, 
was over $4,000. We know of a 
town in Massachusetts, which has a 
society that has been at work nearly 
sixty years for home benevolences, 
including not only the town itself, 
but the United States, The power 
for good exerted by such a society 
cannot be well estimated. 

Until thirty or forty years ago but 
little sympathy was felt for women's 
societies of any kind that were not 
for religious or charitable purposes. 
The breaking out of the Civil War 
roused the energies of women 
throughout the whole country. 



there was no longer " service in war," 
the developed energy sought other 
fields for labor ; fields, wherein by 
united effort, they could do efficient 
work in moral, social, and intellectual 
relations, such as would raise their 
ideals, and fit them for whatever 
might arise in the future. The way 
soon opened before them. Early in 
1868 the Press club of New York 
gave a dinner to Charles Dickens, 
then in this country. Several ladies 
connected with the press applied for 
tickets, but did not receive the con- 
sideration that they felt was their 
due. One of them, Mrs. J. C. Croly 
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("Jennie June"), suggested to a 
few other ladies the formation of a 
club of their own, "to supply the 
lack of unity and secular organiza- 
tion among women." The sugges- 
tion met with approval, and a club 
was formed with twelve members, 
Alice Carey, the poetess, being the 
first president. It was called " Soro- 
sis." Mrs. Croly says, "This dec- 
laration of principle was the cause 
of much abusive criticism, as well as 
failure to obtain aid and sympathy. 
Had Sorosis started to do anything 
from building an asylum for indi- 



desire that women should come to- 
gether, all together, not from one 
church or one neighborhood, or one 
walk in life, but from all quarters, 
and take counsel together, find the 
cause of failures, whether from ignor- 
ance or wrong doing, and try to dis- 
cover better ways and more intelli- 
gent methods." 

In the constitution of Sorosis the 
object is said to be, "The promo- 
tion of agreeable and useful relations 
among women of literary, artistic, 
and scientific tastes. The discussion 
and dissemination of principles and 
facts which promise to exert a salu- 
tary influence on women and society, 
and the establishment of an order 
which shall render the female sex 
helpful to each other, and actively 
benevolent in the world." During 
the first year some notable events oc- 
curred which showed the trend of 
public opinion, and the readiness 
with which women could adapt them- 



gent females to supplying the 
natives of Timbuctoo with pocket 
handkerchiefs it would have found a 
public ready made, but its attitude 
was ignorance and inquiry. It laid 
DO claim to wisdom or knowledge 
that could be of use to anybody. It 
simply felt the stirring of an intense 
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selves to existing circumstances. 
First, the Press club of New York 
invited Sorosis to a breakfast and 
did not invite the members to speak, 
but simply eat and be entertained. 
Second, Sorosis gave a tea to the 
Press club, at which the speakers 
were all ladies, and the gentlemen 
drank their tea, and were, no doubt, 
highly entertained. Following the 
breakfast and tea was a dinner, at 
which ladies and gentlemen each 
paid their own way, and equally 
shared the honors. This was the be- 
ginning, but not the end. Women 
were ready for the movement, and 
began to organize societies according 
to their needs and environment. 

In March of the same year, 1868, 
the New England Woman's club of 
Boston was organized, and it is said 
that it was the first to take the name 
of club. This club admitted gentle- 



men, but the officers were all women. 
Prominent among its members we 
find the names of Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, Louisa Alcott and her father, 
John G. Whittier, William L. Garri- 
son, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and a 
host of other men and women, who 
have been prominent in literature 
and philanthropy. The object of 
this society was not to be "purely 
literary, charitable, philanthropic, 
educational, political, religious, nor 
social, but to partake of all these 
qualities in combination," and that 
it has carried out its principles is 
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shown by the names among its mem- 
bers, and the work accomplished by 
it. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has 
been president of this club a large 
part of the time since lis organiza- 
tion, in one of her lectures once said, 
" Many may live at inconvenient dis- 
tances from great centres of social 
and literary activity, but none live 
remote from the power of individual 
thought and study. Such thought 
and study are enriched by exchange 
and comparison." 
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The feeling grew among women 
that clubs would supply in a great 
measure the felt need of interchange 
of thought. This feeling brought 
the women together, and thus the 
principles of self-help that Mrs. 
Howe speaks of became a motive 
power in their lives. 



Conway is one of the towns remote 
from "great centres of social and 
literary activity," but the "power of 
individual thought and study" has 
left its impress upon the people, and 
the women realizing the advantages 
that would accrue from social inter- 
course, one with another, have for 
several years been organized into 
clubs, of which there are three in 
town. The women of North Con- 
way led in the movement. The 
North Conway Woman's club was 
organized in February, 1892, with a 
membership of ten. Miss Jennie 



McMillan being the first president. 
The meetings are held weekly from 
October to June. The first studies 
were English history, authors, and 
current events. The studies added 
from year to year have been Ameri- 
can history, foreign travel, literature, 
art, and Shakespeare's plays. Pres- 
ent studies, a special course of Eng- 
lish history, current events, and 
Shakespeare. The present officers 
are Mrs. Mary H. Shedd, president ; 
Mrs, Harriet Burbank, vice-presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Cora Eastman, corre- 
sponding secretary. Past presidents, 
Miss McMillan, Mrs. Gabriella 
While, Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, and 
Mrs. Anna Greer. Mrs. Mason has 
served two terms as president of the 
club, and also has the honor of hav- 
ing served as vice-president of the 
New Hampshire State Federation. 
She is, at present, the chairman of 
the committee on forestry in the 
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State Federation, and is also a mem- 
ber of the school board of Conway. 

Mrs. Mason is well known in liter- 
ary circles as having a fine talent for 
discriptive composition, not only writ- 
ing from North Conway, but sending 
letters to the Boston Sunday Herald 
from Germany ; she has translated a 
good deal from the German and en- 
riched magazines with her stories 



east of the mountains in a condensed 
form, especially valuable to tourists. 
It is beautifully illustrated with views 
of the localities described. Mrs. Ga- 
briella White, one of the ex-presi- 
dents, is an artist of repute. Mrs. 
Blanchard is a journalist of note. 

In July, 1896, this club entertained 
the State Federation at its first field 
meeting, the idea of such an outing 
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and sketches. While an active club 
woman, it is as a literary woman that 
Mrs. Mason is best known. 

Mrs. Mary H. Shedd, the present 
president, is the wife of the leading 
physician of the town, and has the 
honor of being on the committee of 
sociology in the State Federation. 

Mrs. Mary E. Eastman, another 
active member of the North Conway 
club, is the compiler of the little 
book, "East of the White Hills," a 
valuable work, giving many inter- 
esting facts concerning the country 



for the Federation originating with 
Mrs. Mason. It invited a second 
field meeting in October, 1899. Sev- 
eral lectures are given before its 
members each season, and Gentle- 
man's Night is annually observed. 

The special work of this club has 
been in the schools. Through its in- 
fiuence the salary of the school board 
has been fixed at a definite sum, 
and increased appropriations made 
for schools and school buildings. It 
has placed portraits of distinguished 
men on the school-room walls ; great 
patriots and generals, statesmen, au- 
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thors, presidents, and poets. It has 
bought kindergarten tables and chairs 
for the primary schools, and had the 
laws relating to the killing of birds 
printed and posted all through the 
region. 

This club was federated in October, 
1895, and has a present membership 
of thirty-eight. 

The women of Conway, learning 



feeling influenced the members, as 
was once expressed by Rev. Dr. 
Small of Chicago university in one 
of his lectures, viz., " It is a liberal 
education to know the history of a 
nation." In its second year the club 
commenced a course of history, first 
taking English history, upon which 
they spent three years, then taking a 
course of American history as fol- 



what was being done by their neigh- 
bors in the north part of the town, 
were animated by a laudable desire 
to emulate them. The Conway 
Woman's club was organized early 
in February, 1894, with twelve mem- 
bers. The club was particularly for- 
tunate in having for its first presi- 
dent Mrs. Ellen Pitts, a woman who 
understood how to organize and con- 
duct such meetings according to par- 
liamentary usage. The meetings are 
held fortnightly from the first of No- 
vember to the first of May. In select- 
ing their subjects for study some such 



lows: "Antiquities of America," 
"Icelandic Discoveries," "Colum- 
bus and his Discoveries, with those 
of other Navigators," "The Settle- 
ments of Different Parts of the United 
States," " Colonial Life," " The 
French and Indian Wars," "The 
Revolutionary War," " Principal 
Events in the Administrations of the 
Presidents," "The Mexican War, 
and Events which Led to the Civil 
War," the last two topics coming 
into our programme for the current 
year. Some attention has also been 
given to Holland and Russia. Be- 
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sides history atteation has been given 
both to English and American au- 
thors, and their writings, art, music, 
folklore, forestry, and current events. 
A question box has been an interest- 
ing feature for the last two or three 
yeai^. Much thought and study has 



ter came before it early in its history, 
from the felt need of books to carry 
on the studies laid out in the pro- 
grammes. The first thought was to 
have a circulating library for the 
club alone, but the spirit of "egoism " 
developed into "altruism." The need 
of a library in the community was 



Quint, Mrs. Mary Wilder, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clark. At the New Eng- 
land Conference in April, 1901, Mrs. 
Lucy Davis and Mrs. Fannie Hoyt 
represented the club, and Mrs. Clara 
Davis represented the president, who 
was unable to attend. 

The special work of this club has 
been to help establish a library and 
work for its maintenance. The mat- 



club has contributed money and 
books, and has so enlisted the inter- 
est of friends, that a collection of 
1 ,000 volumes is ready to be put into 
a new library building, which has 
lately been given to the town by Mrs. 
Thomas Jencks and daughter of Bos- 
ton, in memory of Dr. Thomas 
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Jencks, whose birthplace was Con- 
way. When the building is opened 
the club hopes to help sustain a read- 
ing-room. The club has also been 
favored with lectures by Rev. Mr. 
Greer, Miss Mary Lancaster, and 
Mrs. Ellen Mason, all of North Con- 



Mrs, Quint has served two terms 
as president, one term as vice- 
president, and one term as secre- 
tary. Mrs. Hamblen is serving the 
third term as president, Miss Pen- 
dexter second term as vice-president, 
Miss Clough the fourth term as sec- 
retary. Other secretaries have been 
Mrs. Lucy Davis, Miss Alice Sloane, 
Mrs. Alice W. B. Fifield, Miss Louise 
Hamblen, and Mrs. Clara Davis. 
Mrs. Hamblen is a member of the 
committee on folklore in the State 
Federation. Miss Hamblen has 
given much study to the subject of 
forestry. It is greatly to be desired 



way. Miss Susan Walker of Frye- 
burg, Me., a fine elocutionist, and 
Mr. George Haley, one of the teach- 
ers in town, have also favored us. 
The social element has not been 
neglected, a social tea being often 
sensed at the close of the meetings, 
and gentleman's night has been ob- 
served several times. 

The present ofiBcers of the Conway 
Woman's club are Mrs. Sarah £. 
Hamblen, president; Miss Fannie 
Pendexter, vice-president ; Miss Mar- 
garet Clough, secretary. The past 
presidents have been Mrs. Ellen 
Pitts, Mrs. Helen Hill, Mrs. Minnie 
E. Hayes, and Mrs. Abbie H. Quint. 



that some one member of the club 
may become specially interested in 
each line of work in the State Fed- 
eration and so become more closely 
identified with the state work. This 
club was federated in 1S96, and has 
an enrolled membership of thirty- 
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The club at Centre Conway was 
organized the middle of February, 
1899, with twelve members. It is 
called the Literary Union ; Mrs. Ab- 
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bie M. D. Blouin is president. The 
club studies commenced with Ameri- 
can history. Mrs. Blouin says, "The 
work was entirely new to all of the 
members, but the papers prepared 



and read upon the different subjects 
were very interesting and showed 
much time and study in their prepa- 
ration. 

" Owing to sickness in the families 
of the working members there have 
not been regular meetings during the 
past year, but we hope to go on with 
the work soon." This club has pur- 
chased and put upon the shelves of 
the free public library at Conway 
Centre, thirty good books, the ma- 
jority of them being the popular 
books of the day. It also, a few 
months ago, purchased a set of Elijah 
Kellogg's books for youth, for the 
same library. This club is not fed- 
erated, but we hope that it will be in 
the near future. Mrs. Blouin, the 
president, is a member of the school 
board, having served several years in 
that capacity. 

We feel that we can take a pardon- 
able pride in our Conway clubs. 
Though their work is quietly done, 
their influence for good is felt 
throughout the town, and we trust 
that their power for good will con- 
tinue to be felt, not only in the town, 
but throughout the state, through 
their connection with the Federation. 



THE PRONOUNCING BEE. 
By Emma F. Abbot. 

There was a little bee, not long ago, 
A little harmless bee and full of fun ; 

It stung nobody — this pronouncing bee — 
Though it was full of points (or every one. 

'Twas busy, as all honest bees should be, 
And taught us many lessons well to know ; 

Thus we who misconstrued' miscon'strue now 
And change our tilb'leau into a tableau'. 
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We use no des'ert spoon at our dessert' ; 

We do not send an ad'dress now by mail ; 
But our address' and our dessert' spoon use. 

We buy no goods at re'tail, but retail'. 

We 've learned to grease with grease the squeaky wheel 

And cellar walls with cem'ent we cement' ; 
We scorn rapine', but rap'ine we approve ; 

And when we use an ac'cent we accent'. 

No squir-rels chir'rup near the granary more, 
False ro'mance has surrendered to romance' ; 

But squlr'rels chir'rup by the gr&n'ary still, 
While li'nance is supplanted by fi-n&nce'. 

No brain can e'er be c^m'-atose again, 

Nor for broncWtis shall we need to dose ; 
But dread bronchi'tis yet may lie in wait, 

And human powers may yet be comatose'. 

The ap'ricot again we may not taste, 

Nor may we wear the dainty brooch so neat , 

Yet brooches will be fastened at the throat 
And a'pricots delicious shall we eat. 

We know that h-o-u-g-h is hc)ck, 

We fear that s-o-u-g-h is suff, 
'Tis clear that j-o-u-s-t is jtist. 

And worse awaits us ; but we have enough. 

Our minds no longer in a quagmire grope 

Of vague uncertainties and anxious doubt ; 
It is a qu^g'mire, truth hath made it plain, 

And from its fastness how shall we get out ? 

If thus we stumble on a score of words. 

How shall we ever learn aright to call 
Great Webster^s hundred fourteen thousand more ? 

And only one short life to learn it all ! 
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BIRDS IN THEIR ECONOMIC RELATIONS. I. 

By Ned Dearborn and Clarence M. Weed. 



THE DUCKS, CERSE, AND SWANS. 

E members of this group 
are omnivorous birds, 
eatiag animals and 
vegetables in varying 
ratios, as may be readi- 
ly guessed by any one familiar with 
domestic varieties. Their economic 
status, however, does not depend so 
much upon what they eat as upon 
the quality of their flesh. Their 
feathers have a value to be sure, but 
that is a secondary consideration, 
which is pretty nearly constant 
throughout, while the great varia- 
tion in ducks and geese from a gas- 
tronomic standpoint is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. 

The mallard duck is an abundant 
species, except in New England, 
where it is rather rare, being replaced 
by the blacTi or dusky variety. The 
common green-headed domestic duck 
is of mallard stock, though probably 
introduced from Europe, where the 
mallard is a common wild species. 
During autumn the mallards come 



into the United States in great num- 
bers — the majority breeding beyond 
our northern limits — and are much 
sought by sportsmen. They weigh 
from two to three pounds. 

The black duck is a favorite in the 
Eastern states, where it is abundant, 
breeding in New England and north- 
ward. It is nearly related to the 
mallard, which it equals in size and 
quality. The teals, blue-winged and 
green-winged, are two small ducks 
well known through the country ex- 
cept in New England, where they 
are not so common as elsewhere. 
Being small, they are of less impor- 
tance than the preceding, though 
they are quite as good for eating. 
Other ducks of equal rank with those 
already mentioned are the gadwall, 
widgeon, shoveller, pintail, and 
wood duck. AU are inland birds, 
feeding upon insects, mollusks, nuts, 
grass, and grain. In the West they 
visit ihe vast grain fields in harvest 
time and soon get in excellent condi- 
tion for the table. 

Our most popular duck is un- 
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doubtedly the canvas-back, famed 
among epicures for its delicate flavor, 
resembling that of celery. This is 
due to feeding on a water plant 
known as wild celery ( ValHsneria) 
and is not acquired till they reach 
the Chesapeake region, where the 
plants grow abundantly. Canvas- 
backs from Chesapeake bay bring a 
much higher price than those from 
other localities. Except for its peculiar 
appetite in the one instance of wild 
celery, the canvas- back's menu shows 
no appreciable difiereuce from that of 
the group just treated of. 

An associate and relative of the 



canvas-back, is the red-head, another 
excellent table bird. In both size 
and color there is such a strong re- 
semblance between the two that dis- 
honest marketmen have been known 
to impose on customers not well in- 
formed in ornithological matters, by 
selling red-heads (or canvas-back. 
The ring-neck, and the greater and 
lesser scaups, belong to the same 
genus as the canvas-backs and red- 
heads, but they feed more on mol- 
lusks and other forms of animal life, 
and are less palatable. 

The whistler or golden-eye, old 
squaw, butter- ball or dipper, and 
ruddy duck are all easy divers, 
which feed chiefly on mollusks and 



similar creatures that they obtain 
from the bottoms of ponds and lakes. 
They are often eaten, but possess a 
fishy Savor that is not relished by 
most people. 

Of the sea ducks, only the surf 
ducks and eiders need be mentioned. 
Surf ducks are abundant along the 
coast from autumn till spring. Many 
of them are killed every year, but 
they are of inferior quality, having a 
rank ta.ste that comes from a diet of 
shell-fish. The general term surf- 
ducks includes three of our species, 
namely, the black scoter, the white- 
winged scoter, and the sea coot. 

The American eider and king eider 
are both Arctic species that rarely 
come further south than New Eng- 
land. They, in common with other 
varieties of eiders, are the source of 
eider-down. This down is in great de- 
mand in northern European countries 
for filling coverlets. The best, known 
as live down, is that plucked by the 
duck from her breast to line her nest, 
and afterwards abstracted by the 
down gatherer. Greenland, Iceland, 
and Norway are the chief sources of 
eider-down. The following quota- 
tion from Newton's "Dictionary of 
Birds" tells how the down is ob- 
tained in Iceland and Norway, and 
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incidentally carries an impressive les- 
son concerning what may be accomp- 
lished by the kindly treatment of 
wild birds: *' This bird generally 
frequents low rocky islets near the 
coast, and in Iceland and Norway 
has long been afforded every encour- 
agement and protection, a fine being 
inflicted for killing it during the 
breeding season, or even for firing a 
gun near its haunts, while artificial 
nesting places are in many localities 
contrived for its further accommoda- 
tion. From the care thus taken of it 
in those counties it has become ex- 
ceedingly tame at its chief resorts, 
which are strictly regarded as prop- 
erty, and the taking of eggs or down 
from them except by authorized per- 
sons is severely punished by law. 
The nest is generally in 
some convenient corner among large 
stones, hollowed in the soil, and fur- 
nished with a few bits of dry grass, 
sea weed, or heather. By the time 
that the full number of eggs (which 
rarely, if ever, exceeds five) is laid, 
the down is added. Generally the 
eggs and down are taken at intervals 
of a few days by the owners of the 
eider-fold, and the birds are thus 
kept depositing both during the 
whole season ; but some experience 
is needed to insure the greatest profit 
from each commodity. Every duck 
is ultimately allowed to hatch an egg 
or two to keep up the stock, and the 
down of the last nest is gathered after 
the birds have left the nest." 

The fish ducks or mergansers are 
characterized by denticulate mandi- 
biles, which have given them the 
name of saw-bills. They are expert 
divers, living chiefly upon fish. We 
have three species, two of which are 
commonly called sheldrakes. The 



largest, to which the books give the 
name of goosander, spends the win- 
ter as far north as possible, usually 
in the larger rivers which have a cur- 
rent swift enough to defy frost. They 
closely follow the ice as it retreats 
northward in spring, and April finds 
them at their summer homes. The 
red-breasted merganser is the shel- 
drake that reaches the New England 
coast about the first of May. It is 
more common than the goosander, 
particularly near the sea. Both of 
these mergansers are good-sized 
birds, weighing from three to four 
pounds, but they are ill-flavored and 
not generally relished as food. The 
hooded merganser is a handsome lit- 
tle duck, bearing a high fan-like 
crest the whole length of its head. 
It shows a fondness for small streams 
and ponds, and eats more or less in- 
sects, though small fish, tadpoles, 
etc., make up the major part of its 
food. 

The American white-fronted goose, 
best known towards the Pacific coast, 
differs little from the European white- 
fronted species, of which the ordin- 
ary tame goose is a descendant. Its 
habits and qualities are similar to 
those of the domestic bird. Two 
other species of equal worth are the 
snow goose, common in the interior, 
and the Canada or wild goose. 
Canada geese have been crossed with 
the domestic breed with good results, 
the hybrid being considered more 
hardy than the common stok. The 
brant goose is a maritime variety, more 
abundant on the Atlantic coast than 
elsewhere, though it is sometimes 
found inland. It feeds on shell-fish 
and other marine products, both ani- 
mal and vegetable. Its flesh is not 
much esteemed. 
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The swans do not differ materially 
from geese either in food or flesh. 
They are wary creatures, rare in the 
east, and nowhere abundant, breed- 
ing in high latitudes and only ap- 
pearing in the United States during 
the winter. 

The trumpeter swan is found from 
the Mississippi valley westward, while 
the other species, the whistling swan, 
reaches the Atlantic coast as far 
north as New Jersey. Of the two 
kinds of swans seen in captivity, the 
white one comes from England, 
where it has lived in royal favor for 
centuries, and the black variety is 
brought from Australia, where it still 
exists in a wild state. 

THE GANNETS. 

The gannets are large marine birds, 
goose-like in size and contour, which, 
as they fly, seek their finny victims, 
and take them by a headlong plunge 
into the water quite out of sight. 
They feed entirely on fish — herring 
and mackerel being preferred. The 
white gannet is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic. On the American 
side they breed on Gannet Rock in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at one 
or two other places in that region. 
Like other gregarious sea fowl they 
suffer much at the hands of the fish- 
ermen, and are rapidly decreasing in 
numbers. After the breeding season 
they follow the open sea in quest of 
their favorite quarry, and often guide 
the fisherman to an abundance of 
herring and mackerel. Their man- 
ner of fishing is as methodical as the 
evolutions of a military company. 
They fly in single file, and as each 
individual comes over a shoal of fish, 
he closes his wings and dashes down 
with unerring aim into the waves, to 



appear again in a moment and take 
his place in line. 

Along the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coast is found the brown gannet, bet- 
ter known among sailors as the 
'* booby,*' so named because it has 
in many instances been so foolish as 
to alight on ships at sea and allow 
itself to be caught in the hand. The 
booby's habits do not materially dif- 
fer from those of the white gannet. 
A South American species only 
known along the coast of Peru con- 
tributes to the guano supply. 

THE DARTER. 

The darter or snake bird is a 
native of the Southern states, rang- 
ing in summer as far north as the 
Carolinas and Illinois. Its appear- 
ance is that of a duck with rather 
long, fan-shaped tail, and an ex- 
tremely long, slender neck, small 
head, and long, pointed bill. It is 
an expert diver, having a curious 
faculty of being able to swim at any 
degree of submergence from high 
floating to such a depth that only 
the head remains in sight, when its 
apparent snakiness is startling. It 
feeds on a great variety of fish, frogs, 
lizards, crawfish, leeches, shrimps, 
young alligators, snakes, terrapin, 
which it can overtake under water 
like a true diver. It is a shy watch- 
ful bird living in secluded swamps. 

THE CORMORANTS AND PELICANS. 

The cormorants are large birds, 
principally maritime, yet often stray- 
ing into the interior, which are rep- 
resented by different species in every 
temperate quarter of the globe. They 
are proverbial fishers. In China they 
are domesticated and trained to fish 
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for their masters, being prevented 
from swallowing their game by a 
close fitting ring put about their 
necks. . The common cormorant is 
found along the Atlantic coast down 
to the Middle states in winter. The 
double- crested cormorant is the only 
one diffused throughout the country. 
The Mexican cormorant is a tropical 
species that occasionally makes its 
way up the Mississippi valley.' They 
all agree in living exclusively upon 
fish, and as they are not suflSciently 
abundant to interfere with human in- 
terests in that line, may be regarded 
as of no economic account in this 
country. 

The pelicans are large, cumber- 
some birds remarkable for a capa- 
cious pouch of extensible skin be- 
tween their lower jaws. They are 
common in temperate regions, feed- 
ing mostly on fish and other animals, 
yet not averse to insects. The white 
pelican is common in the Southern 
states, ranging well up the Mississippi 
valley. It feeds by scooping up its 
prey as it swims on the water, letting 
the water run out the sides of its 
mouth, and swallowing the luckless 
creatures left within. It walks readil}^ 
and is able to pick up more or less 
food on shore. Five Nebraska birds 
that came into the hands of Aughey 
had fed as follows : One had eaten a 
frog ; all had eaten fish, crawfish, and 
insects. None had taken less than 
twenty- one insects. Forty-one locusts 
were found in one stomach, and forty- 
seven in another. A stomach opened 
by Audubon was found to contain 
about a hundred small worms. 

The brown pelican, a more south- 
erly bird, confined to the coast, feed 
wholly on fish taken at a flying plunge 
after the manner of a gannet. 



THE FRIGATE BIRD AND THE GULLS. 

The frigate bird or man-of-war bird 
is a maritime species, having its four 
toes webbed together; it resembles 
in this particular the gannets, darters, 
cormorants and pelicans; indeed, it 
has a double relationship to the peli- 
cans, by reason of its gular sac or 
pouch. Having a comparatively 
small body with extremely long 
pointed wings and a long forked tail, 
its powers of flight are astonishing. 
Frigates fish for themselves when 
necessity demands it, but they much 
prefer robbing gulls and terns of their 
well-earned sustenance by forcing 
them to disgorge. They are found 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. 

The gulls are long- winged, web- 
footed birds, well equipped for both 
aerial and aquatic navigation. Most 
of them are winter visitors along the 
coast, though many frequent the 
great lakes and other inland waters. 
Fishermen watch their movements 
and are often led to good luck by 
them. The Manx government pro- 
tects them because of their usefulness 
as an index of mackerel schools. 
Gulls have moderately lopg bills, 
somewhat hooked at the tip, suitable 
for taking animal food. Their diet, 
however, varies considerably in dif- 
ferent species, and more or less ac- 
cording to the situation, and relative 
abundance of eatables, even in the 
same species. 

The great black-backed gull, one 
of the largest of its kind, belongs to 
the class which chooses to live on 
meat and fish. Audubon states that 
it devours all sorts of food except 
vegetables, even the most putrid car- 
rion, but prefers fresh fish, young 
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birds, and small quadrupeds, or eggs. 
A specimen examined by Professor 
Aughey had eaten a few grasshop- 
pers and other insects, but mostly 
fish and frogs. The herring gull, a 
much commoner species, that is 
found both coast-wise and interiorly, 
has similar good habits. A stomach 
examined by Dr. Coues contained 
the remains of a marsh hare. Two, 
which were examined by Professor 
Aughey, had grasshoppers, fish, and 
mollusks. One shot by the writer 
had eaten only refuse of an oily con- 
sistency. This gull breeds from New 
England and the great lakes north- 
ward. Their eggs, like those of the 
guillemot, are taken in great quanti- 
ties, and young birds are salted and 
laid in store by dwellers in the far 
north, although in a land where food 
is plentiful gull flesh is not relished. 
The kittiwake gull, so far as food 
habits go, may be classed with those 
already mentioned. It is a winter 
visitor, known as far south as the 
Middle states, chiefly along the coast. 
Other species range more or less over 
the marshes and high ground and 
take a larger proportion of insects. 
One of these is the ring-billed gull, a 
common species the land over. Those 
found in the interior consume many 
insects. One stomach opened by 
Professor Aughey contained forty 
locusts ; four others showed from ten 
to thirty-three insects each. All 
had partaken of fish, crawfish, or 
mollusks. 

Bonaparte's rosy gull is another 
common gull interiorly and coast- 
wise, being especially abundant 
along the Atlantic coast during mi- 
gration. It is often seen coursing 
over stubble and ploughed land. 
Two stomachs opened by Nuttall 



were gorged with ants, ants* eggs, 
and moth pupae. Franklin^s rosy 
gull moves quite across the United 
States in its migrations ; its main 
route lying west of the Mississippi 
river. Of ten stomachs examined by 
Aughey, six had from thirteen to 
fifty-three locusts each, besides a few 
other insects, and remains of fish and 
frogs; the rest had from twelve to 
thirty-nine other ins<>ts, together 
with mollusks, snails, fish, crawfish, 
and lizards. 

THE TERNS AND JAEGERS. 

The terns resemble the gulls in 
form and habits, though they are 
readily distinguished by their smaller 
size, their buoyant, airy flight, and 
sharply pointed bills. Among those 
that are most often found away from 
salt water, and consequently the only 
ones whose food relations especially 
interest us in this connection, are the 
least tern, Forster's tern, the gull- 
billed or marsh tern, and the black 
tern. The first is hardly longer than 
a swallow. It feeds with equal readi- 
ness on insects and aquatic animals — 
beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, and 
spiders are all set down as forming 
part of the least tern*s diet. Four 
stomachs out of eight examined by 
Professor Aughey, had from twenty- 
three to forty-nine locusts. The 
other had from four to forty-nine other 
insects, and remnants of fish, lizards, 
and crawfish. The three other species 
have like records. Several gull-billed 
terns killed by Wilson had eaten 
nothing but large aquatic spiders. 
Professor Aughey *s examination of* 
six black terns revealed from forty- 
seven to eighty-four locusts in four, 
and twenty-eight to fifty-nine insects 
in the other two. There were the 
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usual complement of water animals 
in each. Among the more maritine 
terns are the royal, sandwich, Cas- 
pian, roseate, and sooty terns, and 
the noddies. These feed almost 
wholly on small fish and moUusks. 

The more delicately tinted terns 
have been subjected to an outrageous 
slaughter for their skins for millin- 
ery use, to gratify a lingering taint of 
savagery in woman, a desire to adorn 
herself with feathers a la primitif. 
Wholesome legislation and a more 
enlightened public opinion, however, 
are slowly coming to the rescue of 
the disappearing birds. 

The black skimmer is a peculiar 
tern-like bird, which has its lower 
mandible about an inch longer than 
the upper. Its food consists of shell- 
fish, shrimps, small crabs, sand fleas, 
etc., which are plowed from the 
water by the knife-like lower man- 
dible as the bird skims along with 
lowered head just above the surface. 

The jaegers are a small family, re- 
sembling gulls in their appearance, 
chiefly maritime, though sometimes 
drifting inland ; they are parasites of 
the smaller terns and gulls. Their 
favorite method of gaining a liveli- 
hood is to pursue a gull or tern and 
so tire and pester it till it disgorges 
its last meal, which is quickly de- 
voured by the robber. An inland 
straggler was found to have eaten 
fish, frogs, crawfish, and even a few 
grasshoppers. They catch their food 
when they cannot steal it. The four 
that visit us are the skua gull, the 
pomarine, parasitic, and long-tailed 
jaegers. None of them is common. 

THE PETRELS AND AUKS. 

The petrels, including fulmars and 
shearwaters, are pelagic birds adapted 



for both flying and swimming, that 
rarely land except to lay their eggs. 
They will follow a ship for days to- 
gether picking up such bits of food 
as may be thrown overboard. The 
stomachs of several specimens of Wil- 
son's petrel, opened by the naturalist 
for whom they were named, showed 
barnacles, seeds of gulf weed, and 
greasy refuse from vessels. Leach's 
petrel, a common species off the New 
England coast and northward, at- 
tends fishing vessels for the sake of 
the waste from the cleaning tables. 
Fulmar's accompany whalers and 
feast upon scraps of blubber. All 
petrels are especially fond of fatty 
matter. 

The auks are an exclusively ma- 
rine family of diving birds, that feed 
wholly on animal substances, such as 
small fish, shrimps, xoe, and crusta- 
ceans. The puffins which constitute 
one branch of this family exhibit 
strange nuptual changes in their 
bills. As the breeding season ad- 
vances, the bill increases in a verti- 
cal direction till it is nearly as deep 
as the head itself. This increase is 
caused by the growth of additional 
flakes, which are shed with the feath- 
ers during the moulting season. 

The common puffin or sea parrot is 
the only one to visit our eastern 
coast. Other auks have seasonal 
changes of bill, but none of them 
belongs on the Atlantic coast. The 
great auk, which has been extinct 
for more than fifty years, was for- 
merly killed in great numbers for its 
flesh and feathers. Its wings were so 
small that flight was out of the ques- 
tion, and though able to take pretty 
good care of itself in the water, when 
on land it was at the mercy of any 
foe larger and more powerful than 
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itself. The early fisherman sought 
great auks oh the barren Northern 
islands in nesting time, slaughtered 
them right and left with clubs, and 
salted their flesh. This ruthless des- 
truction could have but one result. 
Only a few skins, eggs, and bones, 
in museums, remain as tangible evi- 
dences of this once abundant bird. 

Another branch of the auk family, 
including several species, which have 
been and still are, to some extent, 
severely persecuted, are the guille- 
mots or ^gg birds. In this it is not 
the birds themselves so much as their 
eggs that attract marauders. Each 
spring they congregate by thousands 
on certain rocky islands and shores 
to deposit their eggs. In such vast 
numbers do they come, that they 
fairly cover the ground while incu- 
bating. The eggs are quite palatable 
while fresh, but most of them are 
sold for use in the arts, the albumen 
they contain being a requisite in sev-. 
eral industries, such as the manufac- 
ture of patent leather, and in clarify- 
ing wine. Gathering the eggs of 
this and other sea birds was formerly 
a fixed occupation for a class of 
rough characters known as eggers, 
who regularly plied their trade while 
the season lasted. In order to insure 
fresh eggs, they would first break 
every ^gg on the ground, then come 
daily afterward for their harvest. An 
easy way to smash the eggs, and one 
often followed, was to roll barrels back 
and forth over the whole nesting 
place. Egging was carried on so 
persistently that the number of birds 
became seriously decreased, and our 
Eastern states, as well as the Cana- 
dian government, have prohibited it. 

The following extract from Audu- 
bon's ** Eggers of Labrador" pre- 



sents a \dvid picture of the people 
and their business, as he saw them 
there: **The vessel herself 1$ a 
shabby thing ; her sails are patched, 
her sides are neither painted nor even 
pitched ; no, they are daubed over, 
plastered and patched with strips of 
sealskin along the seams. Her deck 
has never been washed or sanded, 
her hold — for no cabin has she — 
though at present empty, sends forth 
an odor, pestilential as a charnel 
house. The crew, eight in number, 
lie sleeping at the foot of their totter- 
ing mast, regardless of the repairs 
needed in ever>' part of her rigging. 
. As I suspect her crew to be 
bent on the commission of some evil 
deed, let us follow her to the first 
harbor. The afternoon is half over. 
Her crew have thrown their boat 
overboard ; they enter and seat them- 
selves, each with a rusty gun. One 
of them sculls the skifl towards an 
island, for a century past the breed- 
ing place of myriads of guillemots, 
which are now to be laid under con- 
tribution. At the approach of the 
vile thieves, clouds of birds rise from 
the rock and fill the air around, 
wheeling and screaming over their 
enemies. Yet thousands remain in 
an erect posture, each covering its 
single ^ggy the hope of both parents. 
The reports of several muskets loaded 
with heavy shot are now heard, while 
several dead and wounded birds fall 
heavily on the rock or into the water. 
Instantly all the sitting birds rise and 
fly ofl affrighted to their companions 
above, and hover in dismay over their 
assassins. . . . See how they 
crush the chick within its shell, how 
they trample over every ^gg in their 
way with their huge and clumsy 
boots. Onward they go, and when 
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they leave the isle not an eg|^ that 
they cau find is left entire. The dead 
birds they collect and carry to their 
boat. Now they have regained their 
filthy shallop ; they strip the birds by 
a single jerk of their feathery apparel, 
while the flesh is yet warm, and throw 
them on some coals, where, in a short 
time, they are broiled. The rum is 
produced when the guillemots are fit 
for eating, and after enjoying them- 
selves with this oily fare, and enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of this beastly in- 
toxication, over they tumble on the 
deck of their crazed craft, where they 
pass the short hours of night in tur- 
bid slumbers. . On Guille- 
mot isle the birds have again settled 
and now renew their loves. Startled 
by the light of day, one of the eggers 
springs to his feet and arouses his 
companions. . The master, 
soon recollecting that so many eggs 
are worth a dollar or a crown, casts 
his eye towards the rock, marks the 
day in his memory, and gives orders 
to depart. The light breeze enables 
them to reach another harbor a few 
miles distant in which, like the last, 
lies concealed from the ocean some 
other rocky isle. Arriving there 
they react the scene of yesterday, 
crushing every egg they can find. 
For a week each night is passed in 
drunkenness and brawls, until, hav- 
ing reached the last breeding place 
on the coast, they return, touch at 
every isle in succession, shoot as 
many birds as ihey need, collect the 
fresh eggs and lay in a cargo." 

THE M)ONS AND CRKBES. 

The loons are large powerful divers 
that are equally at home in fresh and 
salt water. Owing to their wari- 
ness and also to the fact that they 



cannot fly without a long cout^e in 
which to get a good start before leav- 
ing the water, they are not usually 
found in the smaller streams and 
ponds. Except during the period 
of incubation, they rarely venture 
ashore. They feed almost wholly 
upon fish which they dive for, and 
pursue with great energy. In the 



economical balance Ihey have little 
weight either way. The fish they 
consume are generally worthless, 
while their own flesh is hardly bet- 
ter. The common loon is a pictur- 
esque element in the scenery of our 
northern lakes in summer. In winter 
it may be found in the sea, or wher- 
ever there is plenty of open water. 
The red-throated loon is a more 
northerly bird that breeds entirely 
beyond our limits, but is found 
fairly common out of breeding sea- 
son. The black- throated loon is an 
Arctic species rarely appearing in the 
United States. 

The grebes are a branch of the 
diver family. Their chief peculiari- 
ties are wide, flat, unwebbed toes, 
and an entire lack of tail. They are 
essentially fresh water birds designed, 
like divers in general, to glean a live- 
lihood in the liquid element. Small 
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iish» lizards, tadpoles, and aquatic 
insects, with now and then a blade of 
grass or a few seeds, constitute their 
usual diet. Inasmuch as they are 
unable to travel on land with any 
ease, owing to the rearward position 
of their legs, only such insects as be- 
long to the water or accidentally fall 
into it are eaten. Of the four varie- 
ties common to the eastern half of the 
United States, the little dabchick or 
pied-billed grebe is, perhaps, the 
best known. Its bill is shorter and 
thicker than the bills of other kinds, 
and it may be readily guessed its 
food is not so strictly of an animal 
nature. A single stomach examined 
by the writer contained the broken 
wing covers of many beetles, a few 
feathers, evidently from its own 
breast, and considerable sand. The 
other three species have spear- like 



bills and have practically identical 
food habits. They are the red- 
necked grebe, the horned grebe, and 
the eared, grebe. The first two are 
found at large throughout the coun- 
try. The eared grebe belongs west 
of the Mississippi river. Of two 
stomachs, of the last named, opened 
by Professor Aughey of Nebraska, 
one contained nine locusts, some 
grass, a few seeds, and the remains 
of crawfish, while the other had five 
grasshoppers, a few other insects, 
fish, and crawfish. None of the 
grebes is much esteemed as food, 
being rather coarse and rank flav- 
ored. 

Both loons and grebes are levied 
upon to satisfy the demands of 
fashion, the breast portions of their 
skins being prized by milliners. 



CARDINAL FLOWER. 
By C. C. Lord. 

Once the sprite that light compels, 
In the lustrous golden days, 

Wrought a wonder of the dells. 
And evoked earth's grandest praise, 

In a glen beneath the trees. 

While a rippling streamlet sung, 

To an accent of the breeze, 
Lightly she her scepter swung. 

Then there sprung above the ground, 
Like the radiance of morn, 

Bloom the rarest ever found. 
Since to summer^s vest adorn. 

Now, in search of floral gems, 

Pleasure exultation knows 
Where the brook the landscape hems. 

And the faultless crimson glows. 



MY OLD HOME. 
By George Ifarreii Parker, 

Upon the city's crowded street, 

Old-fashioned, quaint, serene, 
Like Druid oak in maple grove, 

A stranger to the scene. 
Stood the old bouse and time-wom bam, 

My borne in early youth. 
There comfort like sweet incense spread 

Throughout its frame uncouth. 

The leaning fence, the lilacs fair, 

The well-kept garden plot, 
By elms o'erspread, whose foster care 

Kept cool the favored spot ; 
With these I see the slanting roof, 

The tarnished knocker, too ; 
The modest window-panes so small, 

The hearth and spacious flue. 

But lo ! the ruthless hand of man 

This vestige of the Past 
Would claim, lo rear a shrine to Pride. 

What storm and angry blast 
Could not prevail, at length is done ; 

Its history now is sealed. 
Its memory lives ; for there it was 

Life's meaning was revealed. 



RUTH DARRICOTT. 



By Mary M. Currier, 
[continued.] 



CHAPTER V. 




THE JORDANS* FRIDAY MORNING. 

IRS. DARRICOTT had 
just discovered that sbe 
was out of saleratus. 

** Well I am beat. I 
don't know when I *ve 
been served such a turn. Did I for- 
get, Ruth, to tell your fathei to git 
some when he went to the village, or 
did he forget to git any ?'* 

Ruth didn*t know. 

** M'is* Cudworth ain't to home, so 
I guess we 'd better go down to Jor- 
dan's an' git some. You run down, 
Ruth — no, you keep on shellin' peas; 
I might jest as well go myself." 

So off she hurried. Ruth looking 
out after her from the open window 
as she went down the road. Less 
than three minutes afterwards, look- 
ing out again to watch the circlings 
of some swallows that had built in 
the bam, she noticed that a man was 
approaching. He was not in the 
road, but was coming across the 
lately-mown fields. His form re- 
minded her of Miles Jordan, though 
as he came nearer she saw that 
whereas Miles was a little stooping 
from his hard and constant labor, 
this young man walked erect and 
firmly. As he came still nearer 
she could see that he was well 
dressed, though still resembling 
Miles, who was almost never seen 



without his overalls and cotton 
** jumper" on a week-day morning. 

Her work fell from her hands as 
she watched him, her eyes telling 
her that it was indeed Miles, but her 
judgment telling her that this was, 
if not exactly impossible, too im- 
probable to be believed. 

He was looking at her now. 

**Ruth!" he said. 

Her heart gave a great leap, then 
almost stopped. What had hap- 
pened? 

She met him at the door. 

*' Don't be frightened, Ruth," he 
said, seeing how pale she was. ** You 
needn't be afraid of me." 

She afraid of him ! Why, he had 
always been afraid of her. 

'' What is it?" she faltered out. 

** That's just what I've come to 
tell y6u about. I 'm going away. 
I 've come to say good- by." 

•*0h. Miles!" she cried. 

**Yes," he repeated, *'I'm going 
away. I've come to say good-by." 
He sat down on the piazza steps and 
drew her down beside him. **I'm 
going on the next ttain, and" — 
the clear voice hesitated a little — 
**and I wanted to — see you — and — 
and — tell you — good-by — before I 
went." 

*'But I can't understand why, 
Miles." 

** We've had a little misunder- 
standing at home — or I guess I ought 
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to say that I *ve just come to an un- 
derstanding of how things really are 
— that's all. I don*t know what I 
shall do. I *m going to Mr. Mor- 
gan's first, and I can stay there till I 
find a job somewhere. I can find 
work easy enough. I *m good to 
work, you know,'* he added rather 
bitterly. 

** You are good to work, and you 're 
good every way. How I shall miss 
you !" she exclaimed. 

**I do believe you will," he said. 
And he looked at her with his eyes 
so full of sadness, admiration, and 
love, that the color rushed back again 
into her cheeks. **And I wanted to 
tell you, Ruth — I wanted to ask you 
— if — if we couldn't — be engaged — 
before I went," he stammered. 
Then as she did not say a word, but 
sat there blushing, and almost mo- 
tionless, he gained courage a little 
and went on. 

** I 've thought it all over lots and 
lots o' times — just how I 'd tell you, 
you know. The words seemed to 
come to me all right when I was 
down home, or workin' out in the 
field. But when I get up here it all 
goes out o' my head, an' I can't say 
what I mean to. 'But I never thought 
things would happen so sort o' sud- 
den, and I 'd have to go away like 
this. I 've got my things all packed, 
and the train goes in less than an 
hour, you know, so there isn't much 
time for sayin' things, even if I had 
'em to say. But you understand me, 
don't you, Ruth? And won't you 
tell me that you like me, too ?" 

Affectionate, true and innocent, 
she, for answer, put her little arms 
around his sunburnt neck and whis- 
pered, very, very softly, *'l do like 
you, Miles, and I /ove you." 



For a minute he held her in his 
arms. 

**You'll be back before long, 
won't you?" she asked by and by, 
rather timidly. 

**I can't tell, Ruth. It's most 
likely that I sha* n't ever come back 
here to live again. But I hope I '11 
find a little place somewhere that you 
can come to before long, and we'll 
have a home of our own — all our 
own." 

He said these last words over again 
more to himself than to her, as though 
the thought that they would possess 
something entirely their own was a 
new one, and one inexpressibly 
sweet. 

She seemed at first to be a little 
grieved at his reply, but a look into 
his loving eyes reassured her. 

** I '11 write as soon as I get to Mr. 
Morgan's and tell you what luck I 
have," he said. *' Now, I really 
must go, for I 've got to walk to the 
depot. ' ' 

They both rose. He was going. 
She had a vague, indistinct notion 
that it was hard for him to go, as 
well as for her to have him go, and 
that she ought to fay something help- 
ful and encouraging. But she did 
not know what to say. She felt al- 
ready something of the loneliness of 
the days that would come to her, in 
which she would not see him, nor 
look forward to his coming, nor feel 
that he was near. She tried very 
hard not to cry, but one great tear 
that had been trembling dangerously 
near the brink ingloriously fell, and 
made a big spot on her brown-sleeved 
apron. 

**I must have a kiss, Ruth," he 
said. **I don't believe I could go 
away without one." And he bent 
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down and kissed her sweet face, for 
the first time since they were chil- 
dren. 

**Good-by, Ruth/' And to con- 
ceal his deeper emotions he added 
playfully, ** Be a good girl.*' 

**Good-by,** she replied, hardly 
looking at him lest he should see her 
tears. ** I always mean to be good." 

He was gone. She fell, rather 
than sat down again, upon the step, 
but in a moment or two she got up 
and went back to her neglected work. 

She could see him yet, away out 
across the fields. How different he 
was from the young man who had 
come to see her on the Sunday be- 
fore, and who had chatted with her 
on those very same piazza steps ! 
She felt the change, but she could 
not explain it, nor its cause. It was 
the same Miles, and yet it was not. 
She felt an admiration for him, and 
a pride in him that she had never 
known before. He had always been 
honest, and industrious, and gentle, 
but she had never dreamed that he 
could look so determined, nor act so 
promptly. * And he loved her. She 
had always known that he loved her, 
and so had all the people in the 
neighborhood, but she had never 
heard him say so before. She was 
not quite sure that he had said so, 
after all, but he had spoken about 
her going away with him, and about 
their having a home, somewhere, to- 
gether. Her heart beat quicker at 
the recollection of his words. 

A shrill whistle broke abruptly in 
upon her thoughts. A train — his 
train ! She watched the white line 
of smoke as it came nearer, she saw 
the cars rush past, and she heard 
another shriek from the engine as it 
approached the station. She could 



even, in imagination, see him enter 
the car, and see the noisy train start 
off again, carrying him away. 

What could have been the trouble 
at home? She was sure that Miles 
could not have been to blame. Then, 
for the first time, she remembered 
where Mrs. Darricott had gone, and 
she began to wonder what was keep- 
ing her so long. She had been gone 
almost an hour, and she had been in 
a hurry for the saleratus, which she 
was all ready to use. 

But a quick step on the piazza 
could now be heard, and in a mo- 
ment Mrs. Darricott appeared in the 
doorway, considerably heated and 
out of breath. She took one step 
forward, then she stopped, and rais- 
ing both hands she let them fall help- 
lessly back, exclaiming, ** Well I am 
beat I" and she nodded her head at 
each individual word to give it as 
much emphasis as possible. **If I 
hain't ben down to Jordan's a pur- 
pose to git some saleratus, and clean 
forgut to git any ! But goodness 
knows it ain't much of a wonder, 
with all the talk that 's been poured 
into my ears by the whole family of 
'em." 

** Miles didn't say much to you, 
did he?" asked Ruth, mischievously. 

** Miles? I do believe, come to 
sense things, that I hain't seen Miles 
at all. But that ain't nothin' strange, 
seein' I did n't go down into the med- 
der." 

She sat down and fanned herself 
with a corner of her gingham apron. 

" Such a snarl as them Jordans hev 
gut into ! I never did see Mis* Jor- 
dan worked up before. When I 
went in she was sittin' down, an 
actually not doin' a blessed thing, an' 
there set the table with the dishes all 
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on ; an' she never made a sign of an 
apology, neither.** 

**But what is it? Do let me 
know?** said Ruth. 

** Why it*s all about money mat- 
ters. Everett wants to git married, 
and set up in business for himself. 
He wants to start a livery stable over 
to Fairfield, an* he*s been tryin* to 
git what money he could to put into 
it. He*s gut most three hundred 
himself, countin* in his team, and he 
wants his father to divide up what 
property he *s gut, so *s to give him 
his share now. He thinks Miles 
ought to be willin* to take the farm 
for his part, an* let him hev his part 
in money, for he hates workin* on a 
farm — or workin* anywhere, for that 
matter, I guess. I think he *s kind 
o* mean about it, for the farm is 
mortgaged, and it ain*t worth much 
anyway. 

** But Mr. Jordan do n*t want to do 
anything with the property, and he 
don't want to let Everett hev a cent, 
either. He could let him hev a little 
as well as not, for he *s just gut some 
from an old aunt that *s died, out 
West. And Everett knows he could. 
But Jordan's pritty sot, when he 's a 
mind to be. Goodness knows I be- 
lieve I 've heard the whole story, 
amongst *em, to-day. 

** Everett stormed *round, an* said 
he *d gut to hev some money, whether 
or no, an' finally Jordan told *im, if 
he *d gut to hev some money, he *d 
better go to work an* earn it. An* 
upon that — such a scene ! 

' * Then Everett begun to talk about 
borrowin* some money. But he 
thought his father would hev better 
luck borrowin' than he would, an* he 
declared his father *d gut to go out 
an* borrow some for him. This sort 



o' roused Mis* Jordan up, an* she 
put in her voice against it. But the 
more she said against it, the more he 
weakened his opposition to Everett, 
till she gut hysterical, an* he put on 
his hat an* left. Goodness knows I 
believe that if she 'd a kept still, he 
wouldn't a done it. But — poor 
thing! how could she help it?** 

**I staid quite a spell,** glancing 
up at the clock on the shelf, — *' well, 
I should think I did ! — but Mis' Jor- 
dan was so miserable I could n*t seem 
to git away. An* when I did come 
she come along with me quite a 
piece, an* how her tongue run on ! 
I don*t believe she *s said so much 
for three months past as she has to- 
day. 

** I asked her why Miles did n*t let 
Everett hev his money, for he 's saved 
up a hundred or two, you know — I 
do n't know for the life o* me how I 
come to a ben so inquisitive an* sassy, 
but I did n't think nothin* of it at the 
time, they *d all ben talkin* so. She 
didn't act as though she wanted to 
say anything about this, but finally 
she told me that Everett had ben to 
Miles an* ast *im for his money, an* 
Miles wouldn't let 'im hev it. Would 
you a thought it, now? An' Everett 
was so mad he was actually wild. 
He called Miles everything he could 
think of, exceptin* what 's decent, 
an' I don't know *s Everett thinks of 
anything decent, anyway.** 

**And what did Miles say?** in- 
quired Ruth, trembling with excite- 
ment. 

* * Mis* Jordan said he never said 
but just one thing, an* that was to 
tell Everett that he could n*t hev 
none of his earnin's. An* she broke 
down agin tellin* me of it, and wanted 
to know o' me if I thought Miles 
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done right. She says she should a 
hated to see Miles let 4m hev his lit- 
tle savin*s, that he 's worked so hard 
for, but she can't bear to hev any 
trouble between the boys.*' 

** I 'm glad he 's gone !" exclaimed 
Ruth. 

**Gone — who?" asked Mrs. Dar- 
ricott, turning to Ruth with a sur- 
prised stare, and letting the apron 
fall back over her dress. 

** Why, Miles. Did n't you know 
it ? He went on the last train." 

** Goodness knows I did n't. Well 
I am beat. She never told me. 
Where's he gone to?" 

**ToMr. Morgan's." 

** How 'd you know ?" 

Ruth blushed. 

** Has he ben up here to see you, 
since I ben gone?" 

** Yes, he just come up a minute to 
say good-by," she replied, 

Mrs. Darricott was lost in medita- 
tion for a short time. 

**Well," she said abruptly, *^ I 
do n't know 's I blame him. Maybe 
it 's the best thing he could do. 
Anyway, I 'm glad to see 'im show 
some spunk." 

/* What will Everett do if he can't 
get what money he needs?" asked 
Ruth. 

** That 's more than I can tell. I 
guess they '11 make out to raise it, 
between them. I do hope they won't 
come to your father, for I '11 warrant 
he wont let 'em hev any, an' I think 
it 's kind o' mean to be disobligin' to 
a neighbor, 'specially such accommo- 
datin' neighbors as they be. 

'* Well, my bakin' ain't done yit, 
nor my saleratus ain't borrowed. 
Ruth, you go this time, an' see if you 
can do any better 'n I did. I s'pose 
Mrs. Conner's gut some. Run up 



an see, an' don't for goodness' sake 
stop for anything nor anybody." 

Ruth was glad to get out into the 
fresh, sweet air, and notwithstand- 
ing the heat she walked quickly 
along. 

Mrs. Conner was at home, and was, 
herself, in the midst of a baking. It 
was just the critical point with a 
custard pie, and she was in a terrible 
state of concern, whisking the oven 
door open and shutting it with a 
bang, lifting the stove-cover and 
stirring the fire — for the good widow 
and all her neighbors, as you may 
suppose, burned wood instead of coal 
— then digging away the ashes at the 
front of the stove, and then taking 
another hasty look into the oven. 
As she glanced up from the unfortu- 
nate pie, she caught sight of Ruth 
who had come in without the cere- 
mony of knocking, and she called 
out, 

** Sit right down, Ruth. This pie 
'11 be done in another minute. One 
minute too little, and it ain't cooked, 
and one minute too much and its 
wheyey ; and the fire 's gut to be jest 
right, too, or your pie 's no good. 
There 's a many more custards been 
ruined in the bakin' than in the 
makin', and so your mother '11 tell 
you." 

She pulled the oven door open 
again and tried the pie with a spoon- 
handle. She heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. The pie was done. The crisis 
was past. The suspense was over. 

Ruth, perceiving that her oppor- 
tunity had come, explained her er- 
rand, rising as she spoke, to indicate 
that she was in a hurry. 

Oh, yes, Mrs. Conner had plenty 
of saleratus. Oh, yes, she could 
spare a little just as well as not. Oh, 
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yes, she could get it for her now. 
Oh, yes, Ruth must take enough for 
three bakings, instead of one. And 
oh, no, she needn't be in a bit of a 
hurry about returning it. It wasn't 
the least matter in the world if she 
didn't ever bring it back. And 
Ruth, with many thanks, hastened 
away. 

A few steps below Mrs. Conner's 
house was her vegetable garden, and 
in this garden it happened — if, by 
your leave, I may assume that things 
do happen — that Jo was pulling 
weeds. When Ruth was passing on 
her way to Mrs. Conner's, Jo, after a 
glance that had satisfied him as to 
who she was, had crouched down be- 
hind some sweet-corn stalks, and she 
had not noticed him. But now it 
appeared that he had gotten the bet- 
ter of his timidity, for he came up 
near the fence between the garden 
and the road, and stood there look- 
ing at her. 

She caught sight of his strange- 
looking face with its blank eyes, and 
a low cry involuntarily escaped her 
lips. 

•* Don't be frightened, Ruth," he 
said, *' you needn't be afraid of me." 

*• But I am afraid," she cried. "Do 
go away." 

Thus entreated he went back to 
the farther end of the garden, where 
he had been weeding. 

Ruth soon reached home with the 
saleratus which Mrs. Darricott pro- 
ceeded to make use of without delay, 
and they were both so busy for the 
rest of the morning that there was 
little time for reflection. But after 
the dinner dishes were washed and 
put away, and the kitchen floor was 
swept, Ruth went up to her own 
room to think over again the events 



of that, to her, most eventful of morn- 
ings, and then it occurred to her for 
the first time that Miles*s first words 
to her that morning and Jo's words 
had been the same. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A DISCLOSURE. 



The house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Darricott lived was larger and more 
pretentious than the others in the 
neighborhood. It boasted of two 
stories (which, when one came to 
think of it, was very proper, consid- 
ering that one of its inmates could 
boast of two stories, though, of 
course, he never did) a bow window, 
and green blinds. 

It was situated at the top of a low 
hill, and quite a pretty and extensive 
view Qould be seen from its south or 
west windows, especially from those 
up stairs. 

One of its up-stairs chambers was 
Ruth's room, and here, on the third 
day after Miles's departure, she sat, 
trying very hard to fix her attention 
on some crochet work that she was 
doing. 

Would the letter come ? 

Her father had gone to the village, 
and she expected him home every 
minute. She had even begun to ex- 
pect him before he had been gone 
half an hour, though she knew per- 
fectly well how foolish it was for her 
to do so. 

Would Miles write? Yes, he 
would. Of course he would. Had 
he not promised ? But would she 
get the letter so soon ? Yes, perhaps 
so ; for he had said that he would 
write as soon as he got to Mr. Mor- 
gan's. What would he say ? 
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She looked down the winding road. 
There was no one to be seen. With 
the faintest suspicion of disappoint- 
ment visible on her face she drew her 
crochet hook in and out with re- 
doubled speed and energy. A min- 
ute later she looked out again. 
Nothing was to be seen. She was 
getting a little. vexed with herself 
now, and she moved her chair over 
to the other side of the room, and sat 
down where she could not see the 
road. 

For four minutes and a half she 
crocheted faithfully. Then she got 
up and looked out once more. He 
must be in sight by this time. Not 
yet. But yes. There he was. 

Acting upon her first impulse she 
ran eagerly down to meet him. Ah, 
yes ! There was a letter. In a de- 
lightfully bewildered state of excite- 
ment she seized the precious letter 
and made off to her room with it. 

Mr. Darricott, after putting up the 
team, came in and seated himself op- 
posite to Mrs. Darricott, who was in 
the sitting-room mending. He took 
off his gold-bowed spectacles, folded 
them up, put them in his green leather 
case, aAd put the case into his pocket. 
These signs Mr^. Darricott knew in- 
dicated that he was going to have a 
talk with her about something or 
somebody. She always dreaded these 
talks of his. They did not come very 
often, but never had one of them 
ended yet without leaving behind it 
a pain of some kind that had not yet 
ended. She waited in silence for 
him to speak, wondering what the 
outcome would be this time. At last 
he began, 

•*Is Ruth engaged?'' 

Ruth ! So it was Ruth this time. 

Her hands trembled so that she could 
xxxi— 12 



scarcely hold the great needle that 
she was mending with. She had no 
fear that Ruth had been doing any- 
thing very wrong, but she had never 
known Mr. Darricott to be severe 
with her before, and she dreaded par- 
ticularly to have his displeasure di- 
rected against her. But with as much 
calmness as she could command she 
replied, 

** Not that I know of." 

** I should think you ought to know 
it, if she is." 

** Then she ought not to be, for I 
don't know it." 

* * Of course she ought not to be ; 
for I do n't know it." 

** Of course she ought not to be,*^ 
he said emphatically. **But she is. 
I '11 warrant she is." 

**Whoto?" asked Mrs. Darricott, 
though she knew it could be nobody 
but Miles. 

**Why, to that Miles Jordan, of 
course. She won't dare to deny it." 

** I guess she won't want to deny 
it," said Mrs. Darricott mildly. " They 
must a gut engaged day 'fore yister- 
day. He was up to see her jest be- 
fore he went off, an' I hain't really 
hed much chance to talk with her 
confidential sence. I don't doubt 
but she 's dyin' to tell me." 

** Humph !" said Mr. Darricott. 

** Oh, well," said she, "don't be too 
hard on the young folks. If Ruth 
do n't never do no worse than to get 
engaged to Miles, she won't come to 
grief. ' ' 

** She will do worse. She '11 marry 
him." 

* * Marry him — of course she will \ 
Why should she be engaged if she 
do n't expect to marry him ?" 

** She ain't a goin' to marry him," 
he said positively. 
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Mrs. Darricott started in spite of 
herself. **Why not?'* she gasped 
out, *'You'll ruin the child's hap- 
piness." 

** That's all well enough to talk 
about," he said, with a deprecative 
wave of the hand. *' It sounds well 
enough." 

** But you do n't know how much 
them two think o' one another," per- 
sisted Mrs. Darricott. **I believe 
'twould be the ruination o' Miles, 
as much as of her. ' ' 

** She's ben more confidential 
about her feelin's for Miles, than 
about her engagement.',' 

** Why, no, I do n't know 's she 's 
said so terrible much. It ain't her 
way, you know. But anybody can 
see sech things, if they ain't so near- 
sighted that they can't see anything 
beyond themselves." These last 
words were hardly uttered when 
she regretted them deeply. 

* * Do you mean to set yourself up 
against me for the sake o' that girl ?" 
he cried. 

*' No, no," she answered eagerlj'. 
*'I was meanin* to speak for the 
good o' you both. I thought, mebbe, 
bein' a man, you couldn't under- 
stand so well as me jest how Ruth 
felt about Miles, an' you did n't 
know how she 'd hate to give 'im 
up." 

" Well, we might jest as well come 
to an understanding now, as any 
time. Ruth is no daughter of yours, 
and I do n't see what call you hev to 
be dictatiii' to me what I ought to do 
by her." 

"But," put in Mrs. Darricott, 
hastily, '*I ain't dictatin'. You no 
need to call it so. I 'm only tryin' 
to explain. And as for my feelin's 
for Ruth, if she was my own girl I 



do n't know how I could feel any 
more for her. or want any more to 
see her well off an' happy." 

An impatient exclamation was Mr. 
Darricott's only answer. 

** What better can she do ? Miles 
is good, and he 's capable, too. You 
can't say any hurt o' Miles." 

Mr. Darricott did. not admit this 
nor deny it. 

Suddenly a new idea entered Mrs. 
Darricott's head. 

*' Does Austin Craig want her?" 

** How should I know?" returned 
he. After a few minutes considera- 
tion he added, as though resolved to 
end the discussion once for all, ** I '11 
tell you one thing, though, while 
I 'm about it. I never hev told any- 
body ; but, of course, there 's them 
that knows it, if you don't." 

He stopped and gazed steadily upon 
his wife's care-worn face. Perhaps 
he was wondering what effect the 
words that he was about to speak 
would have upon her. At first her 
troubled eyes were raised to his with 
a questioning look, then they dropped, 
no longer able to bear his gaze. She 
had been married to John Darricott 
more than fifteen years, and though 
she was a second wi"(e she had been 
a good and faithful wife, and had 
been a loving mother to motherless 
Ruth. 

She felt instinctively that he was 
going to speak of something relating 
to his life and Ruth's before she had 
known them and his manner led her 
to expect that his words would touch 
her very heart. 

** Ruth ain't my daughter any more'n 
she 's yours," he said. 

The mending needle did fall from 
her fingers now, and she leaned 
heavily back in the rocking chair for 
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support, while her great, blue- gray 
eyes were again raised to his, this 
time with an incredulous stare. 

And now it was his eyes that 
dropped, unable to meet hers. He 
fumbled nervously in his vest pocket 
for the green leather spectacle case, 
drew it forth, took out his glasses, 
put them on, and returned the case 
to his pocket. 

**0h, Mr. Darricott,*' she began 
at last, her voice so unnatural that it 
startled them both, *'you won't tell 
Ruth, will you? Do promise me 
that you won't ever tell Ruth." 

*'I sha'n't promise anything," 
said he. 

'* What did you tell me for, after 
all this time? Oh, what did make 
you ? I wish I 'd never known." 

* * I wanted you to see for yourself 
that I knew more about this business 
than you do, as long as you could n't 
believe it without." 

'* But they love each other. What 
difference does it need to make to 
them ? Who is her father ? Is he 
dead ? And who was her mother ?" 

** Perhaps I know, and perhaps I 
don't," he answered evasively, "but 
this I will say, she ain't goin' to 
marry Miles, an' that's enough." 

Mrs. Darricott gave up trying to 
mend, and went out to look after the 
-chickens. She had fed them just 
before she sat down to her mending, 
and there was no need of feeding 
them again so soon, but she felt that 
she must have a breath of fresh air, 
she must stir, she must do something, 
she must be alone to think. 

She .sat down on the bench by the 
back door, and the hen, a fiery lit- 
tle black one, and her eleven half- 
fledged, ugly, clamorous chickens 
<:ame flocking up around her. 



* * Chickens and boys can always 
eat," she said to herself. 

She went back into the shed and 
got a basin of corn meal, mixed it up 
with some water, and put down a lit- 
tle pile of it on the ground by the 
bench. Then she sat down again on 
the bench, and leaning forward with 
her elbow on her knee, and her head 
on her hand, she watched them. 

What ridiculous little creatures 
they were ! The pile of moistened 
meal was very small, and was not 
only completely encircled by chickens 
but was topped off with one lively lit- 
tle black cockerel, and there was one 
long-legged, bare-necked, white chick 
that kept dodging up to the pile, and, 
thrusting its head in among the nu- 
merous black and yellow legs of its 
brothers and sisters, it would fill its 
throat and bill to their utmost 'capa- 
city, then away it would run and 
choke, and struggle, and gasp, and 
swallow till it had disposed of what 
it had seized, when it would return 
for another raid. 

Mrs. Darricott laughed at the 
chicken, though, at the same time 
she wondered how she could laugh. 

Ruth ! Ruth, the sweet, gentle girl 
that she had always known, and 
cared for, and loved ; Ruth, whose 
confidences she had always shared, 
whose little troubles she had always 
righted, whose joys had always made 
her glad ; Ruth, who had always 
been a bright and sunny presence in 
her home, and who was the hope and 
comfort of htr heart — who was she? 

As she thought over all that her 
husband had said, strange, conflict- 
ing emotions came creeping into her 
breast. A slumbering distrust of her 
husband that she had hushed into 
quietness, half a dozen times already , 
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now showed signs of waking up in 
earnest. Her metnory went back 
over those fifteen years that she had 
been married. She remembered 
many unkindnesses of his that she 
had long ago forgiven, many acts of 
tyranny and injustice that she had 
forgiven, much selfishness that she 
had found excuse for in one way or 
another, and rough words that she 
had never laid up against him. 

** I hev been a good wife.** she said 
to the lively little black cockerel, 
which, very strangely, didn*t pay 
any attention to her. 

Her heart was filled with sympathy 
and love for the innocent girl that 
had called her mother almost ever 
since the baby lips could speak the 
word. The foundations of the home 
she had loved were crumbling be- 
neath her. How could she ever trust 
her husband again ? Why had he 
not told her everything at the be- 
ginning of their married life? Who 
was Ruth? Where were her people? 

The thought of Austin Craig came 
in among her other thoughts. She 
had never liked him. She believed 
him to be unscrupulous and sly. 
Was her pretty Ruth lo be ihe wife 
of such a man ? She shuddered. 

And then the picture of Miles pre- 
sented itself to her mind — honest, 
faithful Miles, who loved Ruth with 
all his great heart. 

" She 5//a// marry Miles," cried Mrs. 
Darricott, but she did not say this to 
the chicken, for he had followed his 
rather flighty mother out of sight. 

She could not sit there any longer. 
She put the basin in its place in the 
shed, then she came into the back 
kitchen and looked at herself in the 
glass. She was not very pale — not 
much paler than usual, if any. She 



spread her thin, brown hands out be- 
fore her and looked at them. Yes, 
she could hold them still. There was 
no need of their trembling. 

She came back into the sitting- 
room. Mr. Darricott was not there^ 
and she was glad of this. She sat 
down in the rocking chair, but she 
did not take up her mending. She 
heard Rutli*s light step in the room 
over the sitting-room. She thought 
that she was coming down, but the 
steps went back to the other side of 
the room, and all was quiet again. 

At the end of five minutes she was 
restless and uneasy once more. 

** I guess I *11 go up and see Ruth 
a minute,'* she said. ** I s*pose if 
she *s really engaged she *11 be willin* 
to tell me so.** 

At the head of the stairs she hesi- 
tated a little, then went boldly on. 

** What ails me?'* she said to her- 
self, impatiently. *' J hain't wronged 
nobody, nor I ain't goin* to.*' And 
she might have added, ** Nor I ain't 
goin* to stand by an* see folks 
wronged, neither,'* though she was 
hardly aware of her own purpose 
yet. 

She found Ruth sitting by the open 
window, still dreaming over the open 
letter which lay in her lap. As she 
enteretl the girl sprang up and fling- 
ing her arms about Mrs. Darricott^ 
she exclaimed, 

" Kiss me, mother, I *m so happy !*^ 

And that close, passionate embrace 
bound them with a bond never to be 
broken. 

Ruth passed the letter to Mrs. Dar- 
ricott. 

** He don't write much,** she said^ 
**btit it seems so good to hear from 
him.** 

Mrs. Darricott read the letter. It 
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was a simple, brotherly letter, telling 
of his safe arrival at Mr. Morgan's, 
and of the prospects of his getting 
work. There was no word of love 
except at the very close, and then 
only, " Your true and loving Miles." 
But it was enough. He had promised 
to write and he had written. She 
knew that he loved her. She was 
satisfied. 

" And so you 're engaged, Ruth," 
said Mrs. Darricoit, handing her 
back the letter, "Are you really 
eoga^^ed ?" 

" Yes, we 're engaged." She did 
not say I'm engaged. 

" Miles is a good boy, and you 're 
a good girl," said Mrs. Darricott, 
"I hope it's for the good of you 
both. I believe it 's for the good of 
you both." 

They sat in silence for a little 
while, each continuing the line of 
thought that had been in her mind 
for the past half hour or more. 

" Hain't I ben a good mother to 
you?" asked Mrs. Darricott, ab- 
ruptly, by and by. 

"Oh, yes. Yes, indeed, always," 



said Ruth, thinking that she would 
go away sometime and leave all those 
dear home associations, and that it 
would be hard for her to do so, even 
to go to Miles. 

" Not quite always." corrected 
Mrs. Darricott. " I ain't your own 
mother, yon know." 

" Oh, yes, I know. I didn't mean 
that. I meant that you've never 
been anything but good to me, and 
if you was my own mother I couldn't 
love you one bit better, I know I 
could n't." 

" Bless you for saying so," faltered 
Mrs. Darricott. " It '11 be a comfort 
to me when you 're gone to know you 
said so." 

" I suppose I sha' n't go away for 
a good while yet," said Ruth, trying 
to speak cheerfully. " You must n't 
begin now to think about losing me." 

Mrs. Darricott's hands fell to trem- 
bling again. She could not say any 
more. There was no more to be 
said. She went back down stairs, 
leaving Ruth sitting by the window 
with the letter in her lap, as she had 
found her. 



AT HOME AGAIN. 

by Hervey Lucius Woodward. 

Though my head is wearing white 

And my beard is growing gray, 
Slill my heart within is light — 

I am young again to-day. 
Boyhood days speed back to me ; 

Not the sweetness can I tell 
Of the scenes to-day I see, 

Yet, perchance, it thus is well. 

What if bitter is with sweet ? 

Therefore love I it the more. 
Since my weary, wandering feet 

Press those sacred paths no more ; 
Swiftly on my thoughts are led ; 

See ! No face is at the pane. 
Can it be they all are fled ? 

Ami now at Home again ? 

As of old the Homestead stands, — 

I in vision enter there, — 
Lo, no mother's gentle hands 

Warmth from out the embers share. 
Nor a father's weary form 

Fills the dear accustomed nook 
Near the fire-place, snug and warm, 

While is read the Holy Book. 

Strange it seems that I should be, 

After all these years of pain. 
Lost to those who lived for me. 

Not to meet them all again. 
E'en the ground is sacred now 

Where I knelt by mother's knee. 
Here in revVence let me bow, — 

Blest be all her words to me. 

Here my loving sisters three 

Plant no kiss upon my brow ; 
Sit they not beneath the tree 

Weaving garlands for me now ; 
But in vision, pure and sweet, 

Sing they, in their childish way, 
Songs which cause the tears to beat 

Furrows in my cheeks to-day. 



HAPPINESS. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 

I have driven the legions of Doubt from my heart, 

And the hosts of the enemy Hate ; 
Now Happiness reigns there supreme in her art, 

And her precepts are ruling my fate. 




THE VEERY THRUSH. 
By L. E. Chellis Story, 

When the evening dusk is stealing 

From the meadow to the hill, 
When the closing flowers are nodding 

To each other soft and still, 
From the forest by the river, 

Where the woodland songsters dwell. 
Comes a mystic strain entrancing, 

That the spirit loves so well. 

*' Veery — veery — veery — veery ! *' 

Like some olden maze entwining — 

Rounds all circling into one — 
Sweet the music floats descending 

At the setting of the sun. 
Far, or nearer, none can whisper 

Just the treetop whence it wings. 
Just the thicket, bush or hedgerow. 

Whence the vesper carol sings. 

** Veery — veery — veery — veery !'* 

All along the years ot childhood. 

Oft from homeland copse and hill, 
Soft from dusky shade or open, 

Came the viewless songster* s trill. 
Long the echoes float in fancy 

Wrought with dreams of evening rest ; 
Thoughts of others come before us, — 

Those that loved the song the best. 

** Veery — veery — veery — veery !** 



WOMAN AND THE FLAG. 

By Miss S. C. Merrill. 



HOEVER seeks to trace 
the history of the origin 
and evolution of Ameri- 
ca's star-strewD banner 
finds written therein, on 
many a page of thrilling interest, the 
name of woman. 

To-day, with loving skill, she 
drapes its silken folds, and, among 
floral tints of rarest beauty, weaves 
the bright hues of the "flower flag" 
for decoration, cheer, and consola- 
tion. But silken banners woven in 
white-starred fields of blue and 
flanked by "the thirteen rebellious 
stripes" were not always to be had. 
Ingenuity, bom of love, and fingers 
warm with patriotic zeal have fash- 
ioned many a " banner of strange de- 
vice " at short warning. 

See, for example, the square of 
glowing crimson damask, torn from 
its place on a drawing-room chair, by 
a maiden's hand, and bestowed upon 
her lover, waving from his hickory 
staff, in proud triumph at Cowpens. 
In the sad defeat at Eutaw Springs, 
see, while the gallant colonel's horse 
falls, shot beneath liim, and lie, him- 
self, is borne prisoner away, his 
brave men seize and rescue the cher- 
ished banner, ever after known as 
"Tarleton's Terror." 

Nearly fifty years later it was again 
presented by the lady, then Mrs. 
Jane Elliott Washington, this time 
to the Washington Light Infantry of 
Charleston. 

The men of Colonel Moultrie's regi- 
ment were the proud possessors of a 
pair of elegant colors, the gift of Mrs. 
Major Elliott. Three times the de- 
voted bearers fell in death when it 



was seized and nailed to the parapet 
of the redoubt by brave Sergeant 
Jasper. As retreat was sounded he, 
too, fell, but he rescued the colors, 
and his dying whisper was, "Tell 
Mrs. Elliott that I lost my life sup- 
porting the colors that she gave to 
our regiment." 

Each banner that floats from flag- 
staff, turreted roof, or mountain peak, 
over the broad expanse of our land 
bears the impress of woman's taste 
and thought in the five points of its 
stars. In a quiet back parlor in 
Philadelphia, the skill of Mrs. Ross, 
the deft needlewoman, ■ who had 
stitched his own ruffles, was sum- 
moned by General Washington to 
the aid of the eminent committee ap- 
pointed by congress to design the 
nation's flag, and there they redrew 
the design at her suggestion. 

Later, when added states puzzled 
the flag-makers and congress, impa- 
tient of the time occupied in consid- 
ering the needed change, accepted 
the suggestion of Col. S. B. Reed, it 
was his wife, who furnished her own 
materials and fashioned the first flag 
of the present design and grouped 
the twenty stars in one large star. 

In a brewery yard we behold an- 
other stitcher of flags who has begged 
permission to spread in that place 
the lour hnndred yards of bunting 
that formed the "broad stripes" of 
her flag. There she toils until far 
into the night, to sew in place the 
"bright stars" which the breeze 
"now conceals, now discloses," 
through the night "of the perilous 
fight" of Fort McHenry. This 
seamstress, Mrs. Mary Peekingskill, 
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was maker and mender of the flag 
which gave inspiration to our immor- 
tal hymn of national prayer, **The 
Star Spangled Banner.*' 

Nor can the name of woman be 
omitted from the list of bold defend- 
•ers of the flag. Long as legend of his- 
tory is told will Barbara Fritchie*s fame 
be sung.' Another name associated 
with the history of our flag is that of 
bold Mistress Day. At noon of No- 
vember 25, 1783, the British were to 
relinquish their occupancy of New 
York, the last of our cities to unfurl 
the standard, but Provost- Marshal 
Cunningham, scanning the city, per- 
ceived, before noon approached, the 
stars and stripes gently floating from 
the roof of a boarding-house. 

**Down with it!'* was his order. 
But the flag floated cheerily still, 
while, with the petulance of fast- 
waning authority, he strode to exe- 
cute his own command. Then a 
heroine, not gray, but fair and fat, 
attacked him with a vigorous flourish 
of her own proper weapon, the broom- 
stick. Discomfited, the British hero 
<iuickly retreated, ridiculed by the 
onlookers, while even his own wig 
showered its powder to complete his 
disgrace, and the flag waved in silent 
Victory. 

Among the impressive scenes which 
woman's influence has inspired and 
ber presence has graced was that of 
planting the country's flag upon the 
Continental summit at the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific railway. 
On a beautiful Sabbath afternoon, 
in a place dug for the staff by Cap- 
tain Clayton, who had superintended 
the whole work, the starry banner 
was planted by the hand of his wife 
and held in place by her, while the 
following beautiful consecration ser- 



vice was read : ** In the name of Wis- 
dom, Strength, and Beauty, in the 
name of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, we 
consecrate this flag to the glory of 
God, the benefit of civilization, and 
the happiness of mankind. And 
when the lone star shall have been 
surrounded by the sister constella- 
tions, may its ample folds protect us 
in the path of virtue, so that we may 
become worthy citizens of the land of 
the beautiful, the land of the free." 

At the present time, when almost 
every issue of the daily newspaper 
gives account of the formal presenta- 
tion of some star-gemmed banner, it 
is interesting to notice the first re- 
corded instance of such a gift. The 
donors were the patriotic ladies of 
Philadelphia, the flag was made by 
their own hands, the presentation 
committee were the Misses Mary and 
Sarah Austin, and the proud recipient 
was Commander Paul Jones. His 
gratification was manifested by ob- 
taining a small boat in which, with 
the flag proudly unfurled, he sailed 
up and down the river in front of the 
city, in the presence of admiring 
thousands who applauded from the 
land. 

While we pen the tale of patient 
toil, bold defense, and high enthus- 
iasm, we may not forget those of sac- 
rifice and trust. For the first, turn 
back to the year 1864, a few days 
subsequent to the battle of Fort Pil- 
low. Come to Fort Pickering. Be- 
hold, drawn out in order, a regiment 
of artillery. Six paces in front of 
them stand fourteen brave, stem 
men, but without commander. They 
are the remnant of the battalion of 
Major Booth whose widow, in mourn- 
ing dress and holding a war-stained. 
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bullet-rent banner, stands before 
them. A silence of deepest grief is 
broken by her sorrow- filled tones as 
she tells them of the restoration to 
her of the flag borne by them at Fort 
Pillow. Listen: ** I have given to 
my country all I have to give. Such 
a gift ! My husband ! Yet I have 
freely given him for freedom and 
country. Next to my husband's cold 
remains the dearest object left me is 
this flag. To you I give it, knowing 
you will remember the last words of 
my noble husband, * Never surrender 
the flag.''* On their knees they 
called the God of battles to witness 
their promise faithfully to keep the 
charge. 

One other scene, in sunny Portu- 
gal. It is just after the capture of 
Lisbon by Don Pedro. The army of 
his brother is encamped in front of 
the capital. A battle ensued between 



Don MiguePs troops and some boats 
of Don Pedro. By the shots, the 
safety of the family of Mr. Brent, 
the American charge d'affaires, was 
threatened. In the absence of her 
husband, Mrs. Brent, with firm hand, 
unfurled and waved from her window 
her nation's flag. Silenced was the 
sound of the deadly shots, and the 
waving banner held, by its silent 
power, in peace and security, the 
woman who had thus trusted in it. 
The story of woman's devotion to 
the flag in our late war, of her min- 
istry to its defenders, needs no repe- 
tition for it still rings in our ears. 
Ever may it be true, as now, that no 
other hand than woman's holds more 
firmly or seeks to plant higher above 
all reach of spot of sin or selfishness 
the 
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Flag of the true heart's hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given/' 



THE KING'S LESSON. 

A legend of Anglo-Saxon times. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 

Great King Ine, Lord of Wessex, 

Feasting in his castle grand. 
Heard the plaudits of his minstrels, 

Heard them praise his open hand. 
King and Bretwalda they styled him, 

Lavished on him warrior's meed ; 
Till he deemed himself the proudest 

Of great Cerdic's kingly breed. 

When the roj'al banquet ended, 

And the monarch sought his bed, 
Well-trained servants went before him 

Where his bridal couch was spread. 
Silken hangings draped the windows, 

Pictures gleamed upon the wall ; 
And the light from golden censers 

Showed the splendor of his hall. 
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In the morning *midst the sunshine, 

Proud the Saxon king awoke ; 
And the wealth of his possessions 

Like a vision o*er him broke. 
Loveliest queen in all wide England 

Slumbered softly by his side ; 
Surely ne*er were mortals favored 

Like King Ine and his bride. 

Sweetly blew the silver bugles 

All that golden afternoon, 
As they hunted in the wild wood 

Where the song-birds were in tune. 
And a merry train at sunset 

Galloped to the castle gate ; 
Proudly smiled the royal Saxon 

At the grandeur of his state. 

But an ague seized the monarch, 

And his cheek grew deadly pale ; 
For his castle lay before him 

(So we read in monkish tale) 
All dismantled now and ruined ; 

Stripped its gorgeous banquet hall, 
And the cows 'raid slimy ordure, 

.Wandered free within its wall. 

Then he sought the bridal chamber. 

Shrinking there from what he saw. 
For a cow with sucking farrow 

Lay asleep amid the straw. 
And hi^ lovely queen, whose splendor 

Had outshone the sunset's glow, 
Stood bereft of all her beauty 

And was leprous as the isnow. 

Good King Ine, changed and saddened, 

From that day renounced his crown ; 
And he spent his life uplifting 

Those whom Fate had stricken down. 
So will earthly splendor vanish, 

Woman's beauty pass away; 
But the gracious deeds of mercy 

Will endure till Judgment Day. 




MAJ. RICHARD O. GREEN1,EAF. 

Richard O. Greenleaf, born in South Berwick, Me., January 31, 1823, 
xlied in Nashua, August 9, 1901. 

Major Greenleaf was the son of Richard and Eliza (Ackerraan) Greenleaf. 
He was educated in the schools of Haverhill, Mass., from whose high school 
lie graduated. He began life as an operative in the cotton mills and at the 
age of twenty-six went to Lawrence, as an overseer in one of the mills in 
that place. In 1857 he came to Nashua and was employed in ihe office of 
the mills ot the Jackson company as bookkeeper. 

When the flag on Fort Sumter was fired ou he was the first man in 
Nashua to enlist, April 19, 1861. He was commissioned captain of a com- 
pany in the First regiment. New Hampshire volunteers, and immediately 
went to the front. At the end of the term of enlistment he was recommis- 
sioued a captain in the Fourth New Hampshire volunteers. He underwent 
the hardships of the war, and for gallantry in the battles and skirmishes he 
was engaged in was promoted to the rank of major, August 24, 1864. In 
September following he was mustered out of ser\'ice. 

He returned to Nashua in 1866 and in 187a 'went to Chicago, remaining 
there until 1878, when he again returned to Nashua. In r88r he went to 
Joliet, 111., and remained there until 1891 when he again made his home in 
Nashua. His occupation bad been that of a bookkeeper, but in 1891 he ac- 
cepted the management of the Aerattd Oxygen Compound company. Major 
Greenleaf represented his ward in the city councils and was also secretary of 
the board of trade. He was a member of the Joliet board of education and 
its clerk. 

Since returning to Nashua he had been quartermaster of the John G. Fos- 
ter post, G. A. R., of which he was a charter member. He has also been 
commander of the post. He was a member of Rising Sun lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and of the Church of the Good Shepherd, of which he had been treas- 
urer. 

Major Greenleaf was married twice — in 1851 to Miss Mary Cary, who 
-died in 1S54, and in 1S61 to Martha Flinn, daughter of Samuel and Clarissa 
<Langley) Flinn of Nashua, who survives him. 
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HON. JOSEPH H. COTTON. 

Joseph H. Cotton, born in Tuftonborough, August 27, 1833, died in 
Charlestown district, Boston, Mass., July 25, 1901. 

Judge Cotton removed to Charlestown at the age of eighteen years, and 
was for a time engaged as a peddler. Aspiring to .something higher he com- 
menced the study of law in the office of Charles D. Button of Charlestown, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1868. Soon after he became the partner of 
Mr. Button, the firm continuing till shortly before his decease. He was ap- 
pointed a master in chancery in 1869 by Governor Claflin, and was subse- 
quently reappointed by Governors Washburn and Talbot. He represented 
Charlestown in the legislature in 1871 and 1872, was a member of the 
Charlestown school committee in 1873, was a member of the Charlestown 
common council in 1867 and 1868, and a member of the board of aldermen 
of Charlestown in 1869 and 1870. He was appointed associate justice of the 
municipal court of Charlestown by Governor Butler in August, 1883, he 
being at that time known as an active ** Butler Republican.** He held this 
position up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Cotton was twice married. His first wife was Maria P. Starbird of 
Bowdoinham, Me., and his second wife was a sister of the first, Emma B. 
Starbird. The latter died twenty-one years ago. By his first wife Mr. Cot- 
ton had three children: Henry W. B., a Boston lawyer; George F., wha 
was killed by accident in the West in 1885, and Frank B., who has held the 
position of court oflBcer in the Charlestown court for several years. There 
were no children by the second union. 

JOHN C. WEBSTER. 

John C. Webster, long a prominent citizen of Banbury, died at the home 
of his nephew. Rev. Brinton Webster, in Lyme, August 6, 1901. 

Mr. Webster was a native of the town of Pelham, a son of John and Han- 
nah (Cummings) Web.sler, l>orn February 24, 1833, being the eighth of a 
family of thirteen children of whom eleven reached maturity, one of these 
being Kimball Webster, Esq., a leading citizen of Hudson and a member of 
the last legislature. He was educated in the public schools and at Hudson 
academy. He was for a time engaged in the shoe business and subsequently 
a dealer in periodicals in Boston, but later embarked in general mercantile 
business at Andover, removing to Banbury in 1863 where he ever after 
resided. 

He was a consistent Bemocrat in politics, and was active in town and 
county affairs. He served for ten years as a member of the board of select- 
men in Banbury, and seventeen years as town clerk. He also represented 
the town in the legislature in 1870 and 187 1. In 1890 and 1891 he served as 
sheriff of the county of Merrimack, and in every position which he occupied 
be acquitted himself with credit and honor. He leaves a widow and daughter,, 
besides a brother and four sisters. 
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FRANK W. MORGAN. 

Frank W. Morgan who passed away at his home in the town of Sution, 
on June 19, had a most remarkable record as a soldier. He enlisted in 
August, 1861, for three years as a private in the Second New Hampshire 
regiment, Co. B ; was promoted to corporal, which position he held at the 
battle of Gettysburg, after which, for bravery and soldierly ability, he was 
again promoted, this time to first lieutenant. He served his three years, 
then reenlisted for the remainder of the war. This gave him two years more 
of service, and when he was mustered out he held a captain's commission. 
During his five years of service he was never once absent from duty, never 
having been wounded nor incapacitated by illness, yet he took part in every 
battle and skirmish in which his regiment engaged, numbering in all twenty- 
seven, from the first battle of Bull Run, in 1861, to Fair Oaks, in 1864. At 
the first roll-call after Gettysburg only sixteen men responded, and he, a cor- 
poral, was the highest ofl&cer. 

Mr. Morgan was born in Hopkinton, July 22, 1840, and was the son of 
Richard F. and Mary Allen Morgan. He removed from Hopkinton to Sut- 
ton about eight years ago. At the time of his death he was commander of 
Robert Campbell post, G. A. R., of Bradford, and he had also served as 
commander of Col. Putnam post of Hopkinton, and of Stark Fellows post of 
Weare. He is survived by a widow and six children. 

Although one of the most modest and unassuming of our country's 
defenders, Frank W. Morgan had all the attributes of a true hero. i. g. a. 

MAJ. LEWIS DOWNING, JR. 

Lewis Downing, Jr., son of the Lewis Downing who was a founder of the 
famous carriage manufacturing industry long known as the Abbot-Downing 
Company, died at his home in Concord, on Monday, August 19, 1901. 

Major Downing was born in Concord, December 6, 1820, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at Burr seminary, Manchester, Vt. In early 
life he entered the carriage manufactory to learn the business, and was con- 
nected with the same to the time of his death, having been president of the 
company for a long time past. He was prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and financial interest of the city, had been a director of the National 
State Capital bank, and its president since 1878, and had been a trustee of 
the Loan & Trust Savings bank since its organization in 1872. He was also 
for a number of years a director of the Stark mills of Manchester. 

He was actively identified with the Unitarian church in Concord and 
deeply interested in all movements incident to its life and progress, and was 
prominent in general benevolent work. He was particularly interested in 
local historical matters, and had been of great assistance to the committee 
having in preparation the projected Concord city history. His title of 
** Major " was gained during his service in early life in the old New Hamp- 
shire militia. He is survived by a widow, daughter, and two sisters. 
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CHARLES BURR TOWLE. 

Charles Burr Towle, United States consul at Saltillo, Mex., died August 
7, 1901, of consumption, at his post. He was interred in Kingston, August 
14, with Masonic honors. Mr. Towle was a member of Gideon lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., of Kingston; of Star Chapter, R. A. M., Council Bluffs; la. ; 
Ivanhoe Commandery, Knights Templar, of Council Bluffs, and Tangier 
Temple, A. O. M, S., of Omaha, Neb. Born in Kingston, February 27, 
1855 ; educated at Boston university and Boston University Law school, he 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 188 1. Soon after he had an offer to enter 
the banking business in Council Bluffs, in which place he achieved success. 
Health failing he sought recuperation in Mexico bj' the advice of physicians. 
Here he obtained the appointment as consul, which position he filled for four 
years acceptably and well. 

The remains were conveyed, wrapped in the flag of his country, to his 
native town and buried with due honors, beside those of his father, mother, 
and sister. Many citizens were present and Gideon lodge performed the 
ritual, J. M. Rowe, Worshipful Master; John T. Clark of the Grand Lodge 
acting as marshal. 

Mr. Towfe was at one time principal of Kingston academy, and the hon- 
orary pall bearers were of his students there, including Frank A. Woodman 
and Levi S. Bartlett of Kingston, W. B. Fellows of Tilton, Mayor Loomis of 
Chicopee, Representative Pettingill of Salisbury, and Dr. Gilman of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

EDGAR HAZEN. 

Edgar Hazen, born at South Weare, April 24, 1824, died at Hillsborough 
Upper Village, August 3, 1901. 

Mr. Hazen had lived in Hillsborough since 1850, and on the farm where 
he died for forty-one years. He was a prosperous and enterprising farmer 
and a public-spirited citizen. In politics a consistent and uncompromising 
Democrat, he enjoyed the confidence and respect of his fellow-citizens of all 
parties. He had served his town as moderator, Collector, member of the 
board of education, as selectman oftener than any other citizen, and as rep- 
resentative two years — in 1866 and 1867. He was prominent in the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, being a charter member and first master of Valley 
Grange of Hillsborough. He had also been a Free Mason for more than 
forty years. He married Maria Barnes of Hillsborough, in November, 1847, 
and they formally celebrated their golden wedding anniversary in 1897. Of 
eight children born to them seven, with the mother, survive ; also six grand- 
children. 

ARTHUR L. EMERSON, M, D. 

Dr. Arthur L. Emerson of Chester died at his home in that town, August 
16, 1 901. He was a native of Hermon, Me., born April 3, 1849, but removed 
with his parents to Manchester in childhood, where he attended school and 
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subsequently was employed in one of the cotton mills. Later he went \x> 
Lawrence and engaged in a drug store, and finally studied medicine, gradu- 
ating from Bowdoin Medical college, and at the New York College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He located in Chester in the practice of his profession^ 
in 1883, and had remained there since, establishing a good practice and 
acquiring a fine professional reputation. He was also active in Republican 
politics and held the oflSce of treasurer of Rockingham county. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, the daughter of the late Charles Fish of Manchester. 

JAMES H. FOWLER. 

James H. Fowler, born in Warner, June 4, 1824, died at Rose Bay, Fla.^ 
June ID, 1901. 

Mr. Fowler removed to Massachusetts in early youth, and graduated at 
the Cambridge Divinity school in 1854, but did not follow the ministry. At 
the beginning of the War of the Rebellion he engaged in hospital work at 
Washington. In 1862 he raised the first regiment of colored troops for the 
Union army — the First South Carolina volunteers (Thirty-third, U. S. C. T.), 
commanded by Col. T. W. Higginson, and of which he himself served as 
chaplain. He was subsequently taken prisoner by the Confederates, and 
confined for a year at Columbia. Since the war he had resided in Florida 
up to the time of his death. He left a widow and four sons. 

HON. SQUIRES S. BROWN. 

Squires S. Brown, who was born in Bridgewater, in this state, in 1829, 
and removed to Berea, O., in 1862, died at the latter place June 5, 1901. 

He served as a lieutenant in the One Hundred and Forty-seventh Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry in the War of the Rebellion, and was an active and prominent 
citizen of Berea. until ill health compelled his retirement some three years 
since. He was chosen mayor in 1868, again in 1874, and served in that ca- 
pacity almost continuously till 1892. He was for a time engaged in trade, 
practised law to quite an extent, and was a local preacher of repute, besides 
editing a newspaper for a number of years. He was among the most public- 
spirited citizens of the place, and the promoter of many local improvements. 
He is survived by a widow and one son. 
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HON. MOSES HUMPHREY. 
By H. H. Metcalf. 




>R long years past New 
Hampshire has been giv- 
i n g to Massachusetts, 
with liberal hand, the 
life service of many of 
her purest daughters and noblest sons. 
In pulpit and in forum, in the halls of 
science and in the marts of trade, in 
every line of material progress and in 
every field of intellectual develop- 
ment the children of the Granite 
state have contributed to the glory 
and honor . of iier sister common- 
wealth. ' It candot be said, however, 
that no measure of compensation has 
been returned for our generous con- 
tribution. Massachusetts has given 
something to New Hampshire. Some 
of her best life has infused its spirit 
and purpose into the vital chords of 
our own being, and New Hampshire 
is a better and grander state because 
thereof. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening of 
Tuesday, August 20, in our goodly 
Capital city, there came a peaceful 
close to a simple, honest, manly life, 
and the earthly days of MosES Hum- 
phrey, long and full of service, were 
closed and numbered on the record 
book of time. 

Mr. Humphrey had been a resident 
of Concord for half a century, and its 



most notable citizen for many years. 
Born in Hingham, Mass., October 20, 
1807, he was the son of Moses Leav- 
itt and Sarah (Lincoln) Humphrey, 
both of whom were descended from 
early settlers of the town. He passed 
his early life in Hingham, attending 
the scanty terms of the district school, 
when in session, and doing farm work 
at other portions of the year, until 
about fourteen years of age, at which 
time, like a considerable proportion 
of the youth in the Massachusetts 
coast towns, he ** went to sea,'* fol- 
lowing that occupation some eight 
months in the year for eleven years, 
and learning and pursuing the coop- 
er's trade during the balance of the 
time for that period, except during 
the winter and spring of i824-'25, 
when he attended a select school for 
the purpose of learning navigation 
and engineering. In May, 1826, 
when nineteen years of age, he was 
made master of the schooner Ann, of 
Hingham, and commanded that and 
other vessels for the next six years, 
until 1832, when he abandoned the 
sailor's life, and engaged with his 
brothers in the coasting trade, owning 
a number of vessels, also carrying on 
a large cooperage business, and a 
grocery trade. The cooperage busi- 
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ness was entirely in his hands, steam 
power and machinery being employed 
in the work. 

In 1 841 Mr. Humphrey originated 
the idea of making mackerel kits by 
machinery, inventing the apparatus 
by which the work was carried on, 
and continuing the same in Hingham 
until the spring of 1843, when he re- 
moved to the town of Croydon in this 
state, where, in the little village 
known as Croydon Flat, on the north 
branch of Sugar river, he fitted up a 
factory and devoted himself success- 
fully to this business in that place 
until October, 1851, when he removed 
to West Concord, where he continued 
the same industry for many years, 
and was also quite extensively en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

When the Concord city charter was 
adopted, in March. 1853, and the first 
election was holden under the same, 
Mr. Humphrey was chosen a member 
of the common council, from his ward, 
and served that year as a member of 
the joint committee to settle the town 
accounts. The following year he was 
reelected, and was chosen president 
of the council. In 1855 he was 
elected an alderman, and, during the 
the long illness of Mayor Clement that 
year, as chairman of the board, he 
was acting mayor of the city. In 1856 
he was again elected to the board of al- 
dermen. In 1857 he was chosen 
to represent his ward in the state 
legislature, and reelected for the year 
following, serving as chairman of the 
committee on towns and parishes. 

At the annual city election in 
March, 1861, Mr. Humphrey was 
chosen mayor of Concord. The up- 
rising of the South, in rebellion 
against the Federal government, long 
threatened and precipitated by Mr. 



Lincoln's election to the presidency, 
came on immediately. The president's 
proclamation, calling for 75,000 vol- 
unteers to maintain the government 
and perpetuate the Union was soon 
issued. Mayor Humphrey realized 
the pressing nature of the call and 
was earnest in his determination that 
Concord should not be laggard in re- 
sponding. 

After a little consultation with 
friends, he called on Capt. Edward E. 
Sturtevant, then an efficient member 
of the police force of the city, and 
suggested to him the advisability of 
raising a company of volunteers. He 
promptly responded that he was 
ready, and immediately commenced 
recruiting a company, being himself 
the first to enroll, and the first New 
Hampshire volunteer in fact. Capt. 
Leonard Drown of Penacook, then 
Fisherville, also soon called on Mayor 
Humphrey and offered his services in 
raising men. He was referred to 
Captain Sturtevant, and cooperated 
with him so effectively that they soon 
had two conipaniesof one hundred men 
each enrolled. Capt. Sturtevant was 
commissioned to command the first, 
which was attached to the First New 
Hampshire regiment, of three months* 
men, and Captain Drown the second, 
which became a part of the Second 
regiment, organized under the new 
call for 300,000 men for three 3'ears, 
which had then just been issued. 

It required a man of cool judgment, 
indomitable energy, and great physi- 
cal and mental endurance to success- 
fully perform the duties of mayor of 
Concord during the early war period, 
when, in addition to the regular duties 
of the office, which then included the 
supervision of the street department 
and the care of the poor, as well as 
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the ordinary work of administration, 
there devolved upon him the respon- 
sibility for keeping the city's quota 
filled, under the various calls for 
troops, the proper distribution of state 
aid to the families of soldiers, and the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
city, which was no light task indeed, 
in view of the fact that a majority of 
the New Hampshire regiments were 
quartered in the city preparatory to 
their departure for the front, and that 
the lawless spirit was naturally quite 
prevalent among the soldiers, and es- 
pecially among other elements hover- 
ing around the camp. Mr. Hum- 
phrey, however, was equal to every 
emergency, ever watchful and alert, 
and never at a loss as to the course 
which he should pursue. He was 
reelected in March, 1862, for another 
year, thus serving during the first two 
years of the war period, during which 
time there were raised in the state, 
for the Union service, sixteen regi- 
ments of infantry, four companies of 
cavalry, two of sharpshooters, and two 
light batteries, besides a large num- 
ber of recruits sent to the regiments 
in the field ; yet when he retired from 
office, in March, 1863, the city was 
accredited for eighty- four men in 
excess of its full quota under all calls 
up to that time. 

Aside from the extraordinary cares 
devolving upon him as the head of 
the city government during this 
period, Mayor Humphrey had other 
unusual responsibilities to meet. Dur- 
ing the first winter of his administra- 
tion a furious gale destroyed the 
bridge over the Merrimack river at 
Sewairs Falls. Subsequent freshets 
also greatly damaged two other 
bridges over the river within the city 
limits, and the work ot reconstruction 



and repair was carried out under his 
personal supervision as superintend- 
ent of highways and bridges, which 
added in no small meastire to the man- 
ifold labors which he performed 
throughout to the eminent satisfaction 
of the people. 

It was during Mr. Humphrey's first 
term as mayor that the Concord Fire 
Department was reorganized, and 
steam fire engines introduced in place 
of the old hand machines which had 
been in use up to that time, the move- 
ment having been effected at his in- 
stigation, and in the face of very de- 
cided opposition. Mr. Humphrey 
had been interested from youth in fire 
department matters, and had served 
in his early life as a member of a fire 
company in his native town. This 
interest, in fact, was continued 
through his life, he being one of the 
most esteemed and respected among 
the honorary members of the Concord 
Veteran Firemen's Association up to 
the day of his death. 

In March, 1865, the closing year of 
the \yar, Mr. Humphrey was again 
chosen mayor, the necessity of having 
a strong and experiened man at the 
head of the city government being 
thoroughly impressed upon the public 
mind. The duties of the office were 
scarcely less arduous at this time than 
during his former period of service, 
and were met with the same patriotic 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the welfare of the city. It was during 
this year that the Union soldiers were 
mustered out of service and returned 
to their various homes. Many ques- 
tions of importance came up requir- 
ing judgment and discrimination in 
their determination. The question of 
the taxation of national bank stock 
was one of no little interest arising 
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this year. There was a dispute as to 
the legality of taxing such property. 
The matter had not been determined 
by the courts. Mayor Humphrey, 
although himself a national bank di- 
rector, having been chosen a member 
of the board in the First National 
bank the year previous, took the 
ground that, pending determination, 
the stock holden in the city should be 
assessed. Some of the assessors re- 
fused to act in accordance with his 
direction, but one of them — Ex-Mayor 
John Abbott — complied and the stock 
was assessed accordingly. The sub- 
sequent decision of the United States 
court, holding the stock subject to tax- 
ation, proved the wisdom of the 
mayor's course. 

In 1869 Mr. Humphrey was elected 
a member of the executive council of 
the state, Onslow Stearns of Concord 
being governor. Mr. Humphrey was, 
naturally, a leading member of the 
executive body, and his judgment 
was greatly relied upon by Governor 
Stearns during both years of his in- 
cumbency, Mr. Humphrey also being 
reelected in 1870. It was during this 
period of service that his attention 
was strongly directed to the manage- 
ment o^ affairs at the state prison, 
which had been conducted with much 
looseness, and at no little financial 
loss. It was largely through his in- 
strumentality that a decided change 
in management was effected, and the 
selection of the warden placed in the 
hands of the executive. 

In 1875 Mr. Humphrey was chosen 
to the legislature from Ward Five, to 
which ward he had removed shortly 
after his first election as mayor, es- 
tablishing his home in a house which 
he purchased on Warren street, and 
where he continued to reside until the 



day of his death. He served as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
State Prison, and was actively in- 
strumental in carrying through the 
movement for the erection of a new 
prison, of which he had been an earn- 
est advocate since his service in the 
executive council. 

Reelected in 1876, he was that year 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
form School. This service greatly 
strengthened the interest which he 
already felt in that important state in- 
stitution, and for a long series of years 
thereafter, in most of which he was a 
member of the board of trustees, he 
gave much attention to the needs and 
welfare of the institution — far more 
than any other man who ever served 
in such capacity. 

Mr. Humphrey was a leading spirit 
in the project for the construction of 
the Concord Street Railway, the cor- 
poration for the construction and 
operation of which was organized in 

1880. The enterprise met with bitter 
and vigorous opposition, but was fin- 
ally carried through, and the line 
opened to the public in the spring of 

1 88 1, it being the first of the kind in 
the state. Mr. Humphrey, who was 
president of the corporation, was 
made superintendent of the railway 
and, although then in his seventy- 
fourth year, devoted himself to the 
work in hand with a zeal and energy 
such as few men in the prime of life 
could have manifested. He contin- 
ued in this position for ten years, up 
to January, 1891, having, in the 
meantime, at first substituted the 
steam motor for horse power, and, 
finally, in 1890, adopted electricity, 
the latter change having been effected 
against a desperate resistance on the 
part of many prominent citizens. 
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In January, 1891, then in his 
eighty-fourth year, he was relieved 
from his duties as superintendent of 
the road, the management going into 
the hands of the executive committee, 
but he retained for another year his 
position as a director and president of 
the board, retiring therefrom a year 
later. 

It was not, however, in his work 
for the city of Concord, whether oflS- 
cial or otherwise, much as he had 
done in that direction, serving in va- 
rious capacities that have not been 
mentioned (one of which was that of 
a member of the committee to erect 
the new high school building in 1865) 
that Mr. Humphrey accomplished 
most. By far the most important 
work of his lifetime was that in con- 
nection with the State Board of Agri- 
culture, in the creation of which he 
was largely instrumental, and over 
which he presided for twenty-seven 
successive years, from the time of its 
establishment in 1870, until 1897, 
when he had reached the great age 
of ninety years, and the physical in- 
firmity naturally consequent upon 
such advanced period in life rendered 
further service in that direction prac- 
tically impossible, though his inter- 
est in the work was still strong and 
unyielding. 

Mr. Humphrey had taken a strong 
interest in agriculture from early 
youth, when a portion of his time had 
been spent in farm work. When a 
resident of Croydon he was in the 
midst of a farming community, and 
his sympathies and interest were, 
naturally, strongly enlisted in the 
pursuits of his neighbors. He took 
an interest in the work of the Sulli- 
van County Agricultural Society, and 
was actively instrumental in promot- 



ing the success of its fairs, at one time 
securing the exhibition of a hundred 
pairs of oxen from the town of Croy- 
don alone. Upon his removal to Con- 
cord he engaged to quite an extent in 
farming, in connection with his man- 
ufacturing business, and gave special 
attention to the culture of corn, mak- 
ing many experiments, and carefully 
calculating the actual necessary cost 
per bushel of corn production. He 
took the ground that the state of New 
Hampshire could and should produce 
all the com necessary for consump- 
tion within its limits, and earnestly 
and almost unceasingly urged upon 
the farmers the importance of this 
matter, holding it to be entirely 
wrong to send so much money to the 
West for the purchase of what could 
be grown at home at less expense. 

This was one ot the subjects upon 
which he dwelt in his addresses to the 
farmers at the various institutes which 
he attended in all sections of the state 
during his long period of service as 
president of the Board of Agriculture. 
Another matter upon which he laid 
much stress was improved farm ma- 
chinery. He never failed to urge 
upon farmers the importance of secur- 
ing the most improved implements 
and machines of all kinds for use in 
their work, having always acted upon 
the same principle, indeed, in all his 
own private and public operations, 
which is simply to say that he was 
always a thoroughly progressive man, 
and believed in keeping abreast with 
the times in all matters. 

Mr. Humphrey was one of the 
prime movers in the organization of 
the Merrimack County Agricultural 
Society, of which he was the first 
vice-president and second president, 
being elected to the latter position in 
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i860, and serving seven years suc- 
cessively from January, 1861, during 
which time the successful fairs of the 
association were held. It was mainly 
through his efforts that the spacious 
grounds on the east side of the river 
were secured and fitted up, and fi- 
nally conveyed to the state in trust. 
He was also for many years actively 
interested in the work of the State and 
New England Agricultural Societies. 

From his long residence and exten- 
sive connection with public affairs in 
the Capital city, and his extended 
period of service on the Board of Ag- 
riculture, which carried him into all 
parts of the state every year, he 
formed an acquaintance with the peo- 
ple more general and extended than 
was enjoyed by any other citizen, and 
it is safe to say that he was held in 
higher esteem in the state by the mass 
of its people, and especially in the ag- 
ricultural communities, than any other 
New Hampshire man. 

On the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday anniversary, October 20, 
1897, Mr. Humphrey was accorded 
a public reception at the state house, 
and his fellow-citizens, not only in 
Concord, but from different sections 
of the state, there tendered him their 
congratulations, and paid their trib- 
ute of respect. 

In politics Mr. Humphrey was an 
earnest Republican, having been a 
strong anti-slavery man from early life. 
He entered heartily into all legitimate 
work for promoting his party's cause ; 
but countenanced no corruption, and 
gave his sanction to none of the un- 
lawful and fraudulent devices so often 
resorted to by political managers. 

In religion he was a lifelong and 
devoted Universalist, having allied 
himself with that denomination in his 



early manhood, and ret^ned an active 
and unflagging interest in its cause 
and work up to the closing days of his 
long and busy life. A more zealous 
and faithful exponent, champion, and 
defender of the great doctrine of the 
universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, and the final 
complete triumph of right over wrong, 
has seldom lived among men. Upon 
his removal to Concord he allied him- 
self with the First Universalist church 
of this city, and, during the full half 
century of his residence, from that 
time up to his death, he was a con- 
stant attendant upon its services, and 
a liberal and self-sacrificing supporter 
of its work, giving continually of his 
time and money, even beyond the fair 
measure of his ability, to advance its 
interests. He was almost constantly 
an officer of the church society, and 
was its moderator at the time of his 
death. He had long been active, also, 
in the broader field of denominational 
work. He served as president of the 
Universalist General Convention of the 
United States, for one term, presiding 
over the deliberations of that body 
during its session in Cincinnati in 
1872. Upon the organization of 
the Universalist Publishing House, 
in 1872, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and 
held the position continuously up to 
the time of his death, having been 
one of the most constant members of 
the board in the matter of attendance 
upon its meetings and most effi- 
cient and valuable in point of service, 
until declining strength prevented. 

Mr. Humphrey was a member of no 
secret organization or order of any 
kind except the Patrons of Husbandry, 
having become a member of Capital 
Grange after he was eighty years of 
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age, out of regard for the interests of 
the cause of agriculture, for the pro- 
motion of which this order was estab- 
lished. 

December 15, 1831, he was united 
in marriage with Lydia, daughter of 
John Humphrey of Croydon, by 
whom he had one daughter, Helen 
M., born Nov. 2, 1834, whodied July 
8. 1849. Mrs. Humphrey died Feb. 
27, 1887. May 2. 1888. he again 
married, his second wife being Mrs. 
Adeline J. (Wentworth) Clark of 
Newfields, who died Oct. 4, 1900. 
Both marriages were fortunate, in 
that his domestic life was happy 
throughout, and home to him was 
ever the pleasantest of all earthly 
places. After his second wife's decease 
he was tenderly and faithfully cared 
for through his remaining days, by 
her daughter, Mrs. IdaC. Humphrey, 
widow of the late Hon. Stillman 
Humphrey, his favorite nephew, long 
a prominent citizen, and also an ex- 
mayor of Concord. 

On Friday afternoon, Aug. 23, a 
simple funeral service was holden at 
the home of the deceased, his pastor, 
the Rev. John Vannevar officiating, 
and friends and fellow-citizens paid 
their last tribute of respect to the 
mortal remains of one who for years 
had been regarded as ** the grand old 
man " of Concord and of New Hamp- 
shire. On the day following the 
body was removed to Hingham, 
Mass., where, in the soil of his native 



town, beside the a.shes of wife and 
child, it finds its final resting-place. 

Moses Humphrey was an honest 
man, a loyal citizen, an earnest 
worker in the Master's vineyard. It 
was the ambition and pride of his life 
to have made the world belter for hav- 
ing lived therein. Simple in his 
tastes, quiet in his habits, unostenta- 
tious in all his mode of life, he lived 
and labored for the public good, in 
greater measure, and with more be- 
nign results than often falls to human 
lot. No princely fortune tells the 
tale of his achievement. He leaves 
no store of illy-gotten gains to tempt 
the base cupidity of other men. With 
faithful hand and earnest soul he 
wrought for other's weal, and leaves 
his monument in the broader material 
development, the improved public 
service, the quickened moral life of 
Concord and of the state. To city, 
state, and country, to home and 
church and all humanity he was ever 
faithful, ever true. Alike by many a 
Concord fireside, and in many a 
farmer's home throughout the state, 
the simple, manly life and grand un- 
selfish work of Moses Humphrey will 
be recalled in years to come, with the 
commendation so justly due. No man 
in New Hampshire, in fifty years, 
had accomplished more for mankind 
than he. No man was better known, 
or more generally honored for all that 
makes man worthy the just regard of 
his fellow-men. 



TREASURES. 

By Charles Henry Chesley. 

Not deeply hidden in the earth 
Do treasures lie of truest worth ; 
Not far beneath the waves that roll, 
But here, down in the inmost soul. 



LEGEND OF THE AMMONOOSUC RIVER. 

By Mary T. Lathrop. 

Far up among New Hampshire hills 

This river has its source, 
And like a swift winged messenger 

It takes its rapid course 
Through valleys green, by hamlets fair, 

Till many miles are past, 
Then into the Connecticut 

It pours itself at last. 

A legend, curious and old. 

Clings to this river's name ; 
Once many, many years ago 

A band of Indians came 
And camped beside the limpid stream. 

Within ihe darksome wood, 
Until the object sought wa^ gained. 

The needed rest and food. 

Ere verj- long a quarrel rose. 

And words waxed hot and high, 
Thej' wished to name the lovely stream 

That flowed so swiftly by ; 
But all were in an ugly mood. 

Hot passion ruled each breast. 
And when a name was called by one 

'Twas scouted by the rest. 

So, reinforced on every hand. 

The quarrel grew apace. 
Until the dusky chieftain rose 

With a determiued face, 
And then each eye on him was bent. 

The noisy tongues grew still. 
Respectfully the warriors paused 

To hear their chieftain's will. 
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The chieftain stood with form erect 

And cast his eagle eye 
Upon a graceful Indian maid 

That moment passing by ; 
An empty bucket lightly swung 

Within her plump, brown hand 
As to the stream she went, to fetch 

Fresh water for the band. 

Toward the retreating maiden's form 

The chieftain waved his hand, 
Then spoke with lofty dignity 

To his impatient band : 
** The maiden goeth down/' he said, 

** For drink to quench our thirst. 
And this strange river's name shall be 

The words she utters first/* 

The unsuspecting maiden filled 

Her bucket to the brim, 
Then straightway to the chieftain went 

And paused in front of him. 
The warriors waited breathlessly. 

Old Ammon raised his head, 
The maiden spake three simple words, 

^^ Ammon you suck,'^ she said. 

The river, fair, still onward rolls 

And bears its Indian, name, 
Though red men long have disappeared. 

From forest, hill, and plain ; 
Now homes are on its margin built 

And white men crowd its shore, 
But still 'tis Ammonoosuc called, 

As in the days of yore. 
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By Mrs. Fran 

^N May, 1895, the Graffort 
club of Portsmouth was 
born. It came about hi 
this wise : The mem- 
bers of a small Current 
Events club had been much stirred 
by reading the reports of a meeting 
of the General Federation, and they 
began to wonder among themselves 
whether the time might not be ripe 
for ihe formation of a modern well- 
oi^anized woman's club in Ports- 
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mouth. After much consideration 
and with a few anxious misgivings 
the fourteen members of this little 
club decided to make what seemed 
then a great experiment. From 



IS JV. Slavey. 

among their number they chose a 
committee of three whose duty it 
should be to prepare a constitution 
and name for the new organization. 
They also gave each member the 
privilege of inviting two others to 
join with them in starting the club. 

The members of that committee 
have not yet forgotten the hours of 
thought which were spent on that 
constitution, but the result proved to 
be a practical working basis, which 
has well ser\-ed the club from that 
time to now. To be sure a growing 
club needs a growing constitution, so 
that it has been found necessary, 
from year to year, to make a few 
changes; but, as one of our number 
has said, "What is a constitution for 
if not to be made over." 

The name of the club was a more 
serious matter, for when once adopted 
there would be no avenue of escape 
from any infelicity of choice. Where 
could be found that ideal name, at 
once distinctive, appropriate, and 
unhackneyed? In poring over the 
" Rambles about Portsmouth," a 
happy inspiration came ti one of the 
committee. " Let us name our club 
for the first public- spirited woman of 
Portsmouth, whose name has come 
down to us," she said. This first 
public- spirited woman turned out to 
be Mrs. Bridget Grafiort, who, in 
the year 1700, made a gift to the 
town, the terms of which are thus 
expressed : 

" For divers good causes and con- 
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sideratioDS, me herewith moving, but 
more especially for the love and afiec- 
tion I have unto the town of Ports- 
mouth, the place of my Ijirth, I have 
given unto the said township of 
Portsmouth forever (here follows the 
boundaries and description of a cer- 
tain parcel of land) for erecting a 
schoolhouse and conveniences there- 
unto, for the use of the same." 

This gift was made at a time when 
there appears to have been 110 
school building whatever owned by 
the town of Portsmouth. 

Mrs. Graffort came of good stock. 
Her father. Gov. Richard Cutt, with 
his brother John, were among the 
earliest settlers hereabouts, and to- 
gether, on'ned at that time nearly all 
of what is now the compact part of 
Portsmouth. 

The Graffort club has rescued from 
the oblivion of the past the mem- 
ory of this broad-minded, generous 
woman, and the fragrance of her gra- 
cious deed will go wherever there is 
someone to ask and someone to an- 
swer concerning the meaning of the 
unusual name of the Woman's club 
in Portsmouth. 

And after this manner was the 
Graffort club ushered into the world. 
It proved an instant and extraordin- 
ary success. The privilege of its 
membership was eagerly desired, and 
the original limit of seventy-five was 
too small to include those who would 
enter. The 6rst officers of the club 
were chosen from among those who 
had been foremost in its organiza- 
tion, and the summer of 1895 was 
spent in laying out plans for the 
work of the following winter. It was 
decided to hold two public meetings 
each month, on the first and third 
Thursdays, from November to April 



inclusive, with the annual business 
meeting on the first Thursday in 
May. For the better accommoda- 
tion of the grammar school teachers, 
many of whom from the beginning 



have been members of the club, the 
hour of meeting was arranged to be 
from four to six o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

The work o( the club was at first 
divided into the six departments of 
art and literature, science and econo- 
mics, ethics and history, arranged in 
groups of two, with three directors 
for each group. Work in some one 
of these branches was made obliga- 
tory, and every woman was expected 
to place herself and her services at 
the disposal of the directors in her 
preferred department. But when the 
outlines of work in each department 
were made public they proved to be 
so attractive that few women were 
satisfied to work in one alone. To 
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work in two was a common choice, 
while a few braver than the rest un- 
dertook to do something in tbem all. 
Once each season each department 
has usually arranged for one public 
address in line with its special work, 
and notable men and women, not a 
few, such as John Fiske, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Mabel Loomis 
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Todd, and Pro(. Edward Morse, have 
appeared on our platform and given 
us of their wit and wisdom. 

Scarcely less interesting or less 
helpful than these have been the 
meetings conducted entirely by our 
own members. Perhaps the wonder 
of it, which was so great at first, has 
a little woru away, still we continue 
to feel a generous pride, each in the 
other, as one by one, with dignity 
and ease, our members make their 
first public appearance before the 
club. 

Other features of the general meet- 
ings have been parliamentary drills. 



receptions, club teas, and a practical 
demonstration of the possibilities of 
the chafing dish. In the class work 
the art department has taken a chro- 
nological view of the history of art, 
and has covered ancient architecture 
and sculpture as well as mediaeval 
artists, and is now at work upon 
modem painting. By means of pho- 
tographs, engravings, water-colors, 
and models this study has been well 
illuminated, and, as the leadership 
has been that of students and travel- 
ers, the enthusiasm of the beginners 
has been well and intelligently 
guided. Professor Goodyear and 
Franklin Stolli have given us fine lec- 
tures with illustration by stereop- 
ticon. 

In the literature department the 
work, interesting from the first, has 
been especially popular during the 
last two years, when Browning and 
Tennyson has each been studied, 
under skilled guidance, by a class 
numbering thirty-five or more. This 
work has given to many, possibly for 
the first time, an appreciative knowl- 
edge of these two great masters of 
English poetry. The public after- 
noon in connection with the study of 
Tennyson was of more than usual in< 
terest. There was a talk about the 
songs of Tennyson and many of them 
were read, and many of them were 
sung, while at ihe close a quartette 
sang, without accompaniment, 
"Crossing the Bar." 

The votaries of the science depart- 
ment can now sufficiently extol the 
fascinating interest o( their pursuits, 
and many of the brightest minds in 
the club have, year after year, been 
drawn to this line of work. 

After the second year ethics and 
were merged in our de- 
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partment with the latter name, and of different great composers, with 
the various practical- subjects which papers on such subjects as fitted the 
engage the attention of the State afteraoon's work. A large part of 
federation have been presented be- the musical illustration has been 
fore its members. This department done by members of the department, 
hvs contributed two extra educa- and we have also had assistance from 
tiooal meetings, one with addresses singers and players of note and 
by the present and a former superin- ability. While only one of the meet- 
tendent of schools in Portsmouth, ings has been designated as a con- 
with opportunity afterward for re- 
marks by the mayor and other promi- 
nent citizens, and one, a talk on 
" Manual Training," given last win- 
ter by Superintendent Morrison of 
Portsmouth. A member of the Slate 
Board of Charities, one of the trustees 
of Mercy home, and leading members 
ofourownclubhave also spoken before 
this department, and seed has been 
sown and knowledge and interest ex- 
tended in many vital ways. Under 
this department child study has been 
enthusiastically pursued by many of 
the younger married women and 
teachers. This work was most de- 
lightfully and suggestively directed 
by one who had herself been an 
earnest student of the ethics of child 
culture. 

The history department began a 
systematic review of the early history 

of Europe, and has continued that cert, there have been many most de- 
plan throughout the entire course, lightful and brilliant expositions of 
studying the great events historical, opera and oratorio, sonata and sym- 
political, and religious, in the evolu> phony, song and duet. A new plan 
tion of nations and peoples. The is now to be carried out whereby the 
past year has been devoted to a whole club is to be the gainer, and 
study in detail of " Venice, Past and doubtless the future wnll continue 
Present," which terminated with a and increase the pleasure of the past, 
charming and instructive public lee- Two musical lectures have been 
ture on "Venice," by Rev. Alfred given: one on "English Ballads," 
Gooding. by Professor Klson ; another on 

The music department of the club " Tannbauser," by Mr. and Mrs. 
has been a most enjoyable feature Frank Lynes. 

for the last three years. Some study A travel department has given 
has been given to the lives and works great pleasure for the last two years. 
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there was a demand for still another 
class of members ; those who, paying 
the regular fee, could attend the pub- 
lic meetings and vote without being 
obliged to do department work. It 
such members were allowed, it was 
at first feared that the department 
work would greatly suffer, but two 
years' experience in this sort of mem- 
bership has shown us that there are 
really very lew women after all who 



Certain sections of Europe have been 
visited in imagination, and as there 
are some travelers in the group of 
students, much interesting personal 
experieuce supplements the studj' of 
guide-books, histories, and geog- 
raphy. 

Too much can scarcely be said 
about the quickening and broaden- 
ing influence of these various studies. 
Superficial, no doubt, much of the 
work is, but even to knock at the 
door of wisdom and peep in is better 
than walking by with indifferent or 
blinded eyes. 

The membership of the club at 
first included but tMO classes, the ac- 
tive and honorary members. The 
latter have the privilege of attending 
all the department meetings, without 
being obliged to work in any of 
them, and at tlie same time they are 
debarred from voting on auy business 
matters. For these privileges and 
lack of privileges they pay a double 
tee. From almost the beginning 



are willing to deprive themselves of 
the pleasant intercourse aud friend- 
ships of the departmenis, for it is in 
these smaller gatherings that the 
club spirit is uutured and developed. 

A constant and lengthening wait- 
ing list encouraged the club two 
years ago to enlarge its borders, and 
now the limit oi active members has 
been increased to one hundred and 
fifty, and that of honorary members 
to twenty- five. 

Each year the Graffort club has 
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appropriated some money for helpful- 
ness outside its own membership. A 
traveling library has been bought 
and placed in circulation iu central 
New Hampshire, and some fine 
works of art have been given to the 
grammar schools of the city. 

The public has been more than 
once welcomed to our meetings, 
w)ien subjects of general importance 
were to be considered there. The 
presen-ation of our New Hampshire 
forests was one of these subjects and 
the educational needs of the town 
another. The young people of the 
high and grammar schools were in- 
vited to share one of our most de- 
lightful programmes, and in order 
that they mi^ht all be comfortably 
accommodated, an extra meeting was 
held. One afternoon was devoied 
exclusively to the entertainment of 
the very little children, when Mrs, 
Rutan held their absorbed attention. 



while she told them tales of wonder, 
that began with "once upon a time." 
And the older people listened, too. 

In its second year the club took a 
stand against the wearing ol birds in 
millinery, and the aims and methods 
of the Consumer's League have been 
more than once presented before the 
club. 

A rule which this club shares with 
so many others is that once in two 
years the leadership is almost entirely 
changed. This brings much indi- 
viduality into its management, and 
gives the variety which is necessary 
to continued success. The club has 
invariably been finely officered, and its 
debt of obligation to those who have 
so freely and so fully given of their 
thought and time and ability can 
not be adequately expressed. Many 
of these Graffort women are known 
throughout the state. They have 
served on the board of the State Fed- 
eration and have been in demand as 
speaktrs before -clubs^in New Hamp- 
shire and other .slates. We have 
twice Ijcen represented at the meet- 
ings of the General Federation, and 
two years ago we entertained the 
State Federation. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the 
good that has come from this club. 
It has brought to many a woman the 
discovery of unimagined ability, the 
exercise of which is a source of much 
joy. It has added greatly to the 
friendly spirit of the town ; it has 
broken down many of the old walls 
of church and class prejudice, and it 
has been the occasion of many pleas- 
ant friendships, and who shall deny 
that it is one of the agencies which 
is bringing in the kingdom of broth- 
erhood ? 



THE OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME. 

By C. Jennie Swaine. 

I have dreamed of the land of the Orient light, 

And its groves of stately palm, 
I have longed for the soft Venetian night, 

And its waters of silver calm, 
But the roses of a fairer clime 

Can never be quite as dear 
As the summer bloom and the winter rime 

That come with the changing years 
Of my dear old home in the Granite state. 

Then, wander where e*er you will. 
For you and I the old friends wait. 

And they know we love them still. 

My heart has sighed for the Alpine glow. 

Where the elfin roses smile ; 
I have longed for the sea-green waves ihat flow 

*Mid the lilies of the Nile ; 
But never a mountain howe'er so grand 

Can compare with these hills of ours, 
And never a lily in any land 

Is sweet as our river flowers. 
So we will come back to our home to day. 

And sit 'nealh the household tree. 
No matter how long we have been away. 

There's a welcome for voii and nie. 



THE SONG THAT LIVES. 

By Frederick Myron Colby. 

The days are gone when minstrels sang 

In stately castle halls ; 
When high-arched Gothic chambers rang, 

And gleamed the bannered walls. 
Yet still the fragrance of that time 

Comes down like incense rare, 
And we can hear their stirring rhyme 

Through slum'brous, wine- scent air. 
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Again we see the gleaming blaze 

Of torchlight on the wall ; 
There shines the splendor of old days 

In grand baronial hall. 
The minstrel with his harp is there 

Amid the stalely throng ; 
And valiant knight and lady fair 

All listen to his §ong. 

He sings at 6rst of daisied meads, 

And softly purling brooks ; 
Of glistening pools *mid rustling reeds, 

And fairy- grottoed nooks. 
He sings the joys of har\^est time, 

The Yule- tide's merry cheer ; 
And loud he strikes the ringing chime 

That wakes the grand new year. 

Anon he sweeps his harp again 

And sings a war song grand ; 
Of gathering hosts of armed men 

A-sweeping o'er the land. 
Of castles sacked and leaguered towns, 

Of many a wild foray ; 
Of watch-fires gleaming on the downs, 

And mailed hosts at bay. 

Once more the minstrel's harp rings clear, 

, He sings a softer lay ; 
In many an eye there shines a tear 

And love-lit glances stray. 
His theme was love which rules the world, 

Which makes e'en slaves of kings. 
The firelight in the chimney swirled, 

And flashed my lady's rings. 

ENVOY. 

Dead is the knight and his lady fair, 

Dead is the minstrel gay ; 
But the love song trilled in the wintry air 

Thrills every heart to-day. 



CAMEL WEBSTER 



DARTMOUTH AND THE WEBSTER CENTENNIAL. 

By Mary R. P. Hatch. 



U ME to Hanover, 

Excellency, and 

most noble gen- 

;n. You are all 

right welcome. Fared 

you well on your journey through 

the wilderness from Portsmouth ?" 

"I thank you, reverend sir, tor 
your courteous greeting. Our faring 
on the way was indifferent, sir. We 
slept but illy last night, for our 
couches were of boughs and ihey 
lacked the comfort of feathers. 
Then, too, the screech of a panther 
and the howling of wolves kept us 
wakeful. Our guide, one Peter Still- 
man, built some noble fires to ward 
off the beasts, but they came nigh to 
breaking in on us. At daybreak 
we sighted a band of Indians filing 
through the forest with scalps at 
their belts ; but thank God, they did 
not see us. The guide said the In- 
dians grow bolder since the Vermont 



and New York troubles. One Ethan 
Allen, ihey tell me, is at the root of 
the matter. In earlier days when 
the savages fell upon Deerfield and 
Hatfield, killing and .captivating so 
many, they traveled the same route 
we came by." 

"Those were troublous times, your 
Excellency, but praise be to God, the 
times are bettered. 'Tis a wonder 
to see the great advance we have 
made, though the wild beasts and 
the Indians be still fearsome. It re- 
quired rare courage to come through 
the woods from Portsmouth to Han- 
over. This gentleman, your Ex- 
cellency, is my assistant. Master 
Bezaleel Woodward, a scholar from 
New Haven, and these young gen- 
tlemen are to graduate from our col- 
lege to-morrow, God willing. Their 
names be Levi Frisbie, Samuel Grey, 
Sylvanus Ripley, and John Whee- 
lock. We all came forth to greet 
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your Excellency and noble friends, 
tbat we might, in some small part, 
repay the honor your presence con- 
fers on our institution of learning. 
Sir John Wentworth, and you, most 
noble company, again we greet you." 

" I thanlc you, reverend sir, and 
you, Master Woodward, likewise you, 
young gentlemen, for your great 
courtesy aud company across the 
river. Is it far to Hanover? Truly, 
I am weary of my horse, and I doubt 
not my horse ii weary of me." 

" But a short mile, your Excel- 
lency, and when there, my poor 
bouse and all it contains is at your 
disposal. Some excellent New Eng- 
land rum and Madeira wine, which 
our noble patron, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, sent to me by Samson Occom, 
will not be unwelcome, I doubt me, 
after your fearsome journey." 



It is nearing a century and a half 
since Reverend Eleazer Wheelock 



and his assistant, Mr. Bezaleel Wood- 
ward, trotted soberly forth and crossed 
the river to Norwich to meet the gov- 
ernor of the province and a party of 
gentlemen who had come through 
the wilderness from Portsmouth to 
be present at the first Commence- 
ment. And it is not too much to 
suppose that the whole graduating 
class (there were but four in it) ac- 
companied their instructors, nor that 
a conversation, stilted and ceremoni- 
ous and tinted by tales of wild beasts 
and Indians, such as I have given, 
may really have taken place. 

The company reach the college 
yard and presently enter the presi- 
dent's house. Only one building 
marked the site of the college at 
this time. But it was the same 
earth, though covered with a differ- 
ent sward, the same sky, though 
fleeced with different clouds, the 
same trees, ay ! and the same limbs 
that we see to-day under which 
Governor Wentworth and President 
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~ Wheelocic walked in the year of our " Eleazer Wh«loclE was a very pious man, 

Lord I77I. ^' went loto the wilderness to teach the 

The miracles of wireless telegra- 
phy, electric and steam cars, auto- Then there is the fling at "the 
mobiles, and the omaipresent bicycle whole curriculum " which happened 
of our day usher to the Webster to rhyme with a New England bever- 
Centennial hs thousands of guests, age of those early college days. But 
Rows of noble buildings rise up in boys will be boys and tiie right good 
welcome. Hundreds of students and will with which they sing their songs 
professors go forth to meet them as excuses the sentiment, or lack of it, 
di<I the first president and the class in many cases. 

of one hundred and fifty years ago. After the first thought of Bleaker 

There will be music and torchlight Wheelock came the same thought by 

proce^isions, speeches, the laying of Joshua Moor, and he contributed a 

comer stones, the presence of bun- house and two acres of laud to the 

dreds of alumni, and the welding of cause of Indian education. You 

new ties that shall reach far out know Emerson said, " Every revolu- 

into the future beyond the vision, or tion was first a thought in one man's 

even the imagination of those pres- mind, and when the same thought 

ent. But it all harks back to the occurs to another man it is the key 

time when Eleazer Wheelock first to that era." 

thought of Indiau education. As the And this thought of Wheelock and 

college ditty runs : Moor was the key to the era of edu- 
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cation as embodied in the Dartmouth 
college of to-day. It was the com- 
pelling force, the evolvement from the 
school lor Indian youths opened in 
bis home in Lebanon, Conn., in 
December i8, 1754. The towns of 
Hanover and Lebanon w^e already 
named after the Connecticut towns, 
but did their contiguity and famil- 
iarity tend to particularize them in 
the minds of the seekers afler a new 
site, aud did the name Hanover de- 
cide the Hanoverian king to locate 
the college there rather than at any 
other place equally eligible? There 
was an excellent "water privilege" 
which George Eliot calls "one of 
the water courses of humanity " and 
which veined the earth with popula- 
tion in earliest times, but there were, 



no doubt, equally as good privileges 
in other towns. It is likely, I think, 
that George the Third of England 
chose the site of Dartmouth at Han- 
over because his grandfather, George 
the First, was born at another Han- 
over and he was himself elector of 
that province. 

"Thy lot in life is seeking after 
thee," said the Caliph Ali, "there- 
fore be at rest from seeking after it." 
Clearly, President Tucker's lot in 
life, varied and useful as it has been, 
has sought him out at last. To the 
institution, so thoughtfully and pray- 
erfully reared in the wilderness and 
carefully guarded and guided by its 
many presidenis. William Jewett 
Tucker came for the revelation of 
its latier-day growth and popularity. 
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The work of foregoing presidents is 
not belittled by this statement, for to 
them is due the evolution of Moor's 
■ Charity school to the broader curri- 
culum of a college. 

Eighth in the chronological or- 
der of colleges ; largest of small col- 
leges, smallest of large colleges, as 
has often been said of Dartmouth, its 
growth languished for a time, but of 
late a steady advancement of twenty- 
five graduates, yearly, tells the tale 
of prosperity more eloquently than 
words can do. 

Dartmouth has always seemed to 
awaken the intense love and fealty 
of its graduates from the time when 
Samson Occom, one of Dr. Whee- 
lock's students, went to England and 
Scotland in 1765, and to towns in 
Massachusetts (a book on Old Salem 
makes mention of one Samson Oc- 
com, an Indian from Dartmouth col- 
lege, according to the diary of a 
gentleman much quoted, who was 
seeking contributions for his college), 
to the present when new buildings 
are constantly being erected through 
the munificence of men like Mr. Ed- 
ward Tuck of the class of 1862, 
whose recent splendid gift of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
as a memorial to his father, has 
beeu augmented by another hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of 
a suitable building for the Tuck 
School of Administration and Fi- 
nance. The courses of this school 
"are designed to prepare men for 
those more modern forms of business 
which have' become so exacting as 
to require the same quality of aca- 
demic training as the older profes- 
sions." The course is a broad one, 
combining as it does the training of 
the business man as such, prepara- 



tion for banking, insurance, railroad 
service, domestic and foreign service, 
the diplomatic service and public ad- 
ministration. There will, moreover, 
be teaching and training to prepare 
men for journalism and for participa- 
tion in civic affairs. The principle 
of election is admitted in the second 
year, but in the first year the courses 
are identical and they supplement 
the academic training of previous 
years in college. 

The Thayer School of Civil Engi- 
neering and the Medical school, the 
former dating from 1798, the latter 
from 1867, Moor's Charity School, 
which still has a legal existence (two 
Indians entered the freshman class 
of 1901), the Chandler School of 
Science and Arts (incorporated into 
the college in 1893), all these inter- 
ests attest to the broad range of the 
Dartmouth training. 

In a different manner speak the 
new buildings, the improvements in 
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from South Main street, one is in- 
stantly impressed with a sense as 
of waiting. They seem to wait for 
you. Old Dartmouth stands with 
outstretched arms and the circling 
buildings on either side bid you wait, 
also ; the college park with its many 
trees of many kinds says to you, 
" This is the end of your pilgrimage, 
come wait with us here." To the 
right is the gymnasium {Bissell Hall), 
the hbrary, (Wilson Hall), and Bart- 
lett Hall. To the left is Rolhns 
Chapel, beautiful without and within. 
Rood House, where was once kept 
Miss Sherman's school for young 
ladies, and about which one of the 
Katy-Did books was written; Admin- 
siimon p chMa istration HatI, which was the presi- 

C'aa «/ isit dent's house when Miss Cooledge 

went to school, but which will be 
torn down soon to make room for 
Webster Hall; next the home of Dr. 
Leeds, of forty years' pastorate, and 
then the college church, which Pro- 
fessor Richardson says " is indubita- 
bly old; few buildings have sheltered 
so many famous men;" Richard- 
sou Hall, Wilder Lalwratory; Fayer- 
weather, Culver, Hallgarten. Butter- 
field Museum, are somewhat to the 
rear, the Medical college still farther 
away. The Mary Hitchcock hospi- 
tal is at the head of Main street, to 
the right, a beautiful location, cool 
and sequestered. Lower down Main 
street, and fronting old Dartmouth, 
are Chandler Hall, where A. S. 
Hardy, the author of " Passe Rose" 
and "But Yel a Woman," taught 
mathematics, Sanborn House, where 
Kate Sanborn used to live when her 
father, the late honored Professor 
Sanborn, was alive. The mother of 
Miss Sanborn was the favorite niece 
of Daniel Webster, who was himself 



old ones, and the restoration of the 
old time architecture to its whilom 
simplicity. A most interesting arti- 
cle in the November number of the 
Dartmouth magazine, from the pen 
of Professor Charles F. Richardson, 
compares Ihe respective structures of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, 
and others, citing the advantages 
and disadvantages of Dartmouth in 
various particulars. "Not many col- 
lege towns," he says, "have three 
ecclesiastical interiors as unlike, and 
as characteristic, a.s those of the dim- 
religious chapel, the Colonial Col- 
lege church, and the Parish- golliic 
St. Thomas." But be speaks of the 
doors of the college church as "mere 
holes" and of the " shed- like en- 
trance" to St. Thomas. As these 
defects are those of the period of 
building, they do not seriously of- 
fend, however. 

Approaching the "cloisters of a 
hill-girt plain" according to Holmes, 
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descended from the same source as beautiful environment of St. Thomas'; 
John G. Whittter; their ancestor, the stone steps of the house near by, 
Stephen Bachiler, the Oxford scholar the gentle incline, the ancient brick 
and non- conformist clergyman, whose building at the corner, the row of old 
troublous life is sketched in Mr. S. T. houses opposite, — it is bard to tell 
Pickard's " Life and Letters of Whit- what makes the beauty of that por- 
tier," had the wonderful brow and tion of Hanover, but the beauty 
deep set eyes to be seen in the exists in an uncommon degree and 
portraits of Webster and Whittiei. cannot be dented, and it is not due 
Crosby House has a handsome front merely to the vine-covered stone 
and it may interest many to know church, the other buildings, or the 
that Emerson used to visit there, also site, hut very possibly to the unity 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, but then and perfectness of details which make 
Holmes was a deni?.en of Hanover, themselves felt to one whose sense of 
Reed. Wentworth and Thornton, to novelty has not been blunted by long 
come back to the old familiar row, residence in Hanover, 
darkly blinded and sashed with green The absence of distinctively fine 
and painted in colonial colors, typify residences is to be noted. None is 
the ancient Dartmouth spirit, grand, all are comfortable, some are 
St. Thomas' church is situated to homely, a few are handsome, but 
the left of the college church, the with them there are no extensive 
Catholic to the right, but on different grounds, shrubberies, or green- 
streets and at some distance. I wish houses. The Hilchcock place, the 
to speak particularly of the idyllicly home of the late Hiram Hitchcock of 
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New York, has, however, large areas 
and splendid possibilities in the way 
of landscape f^ardening, and which 
would have been realized had the 
owner lived to carry out his designs. 
Owing to the fact, doubtless, that 
the village was the outgrowth of the 
college needs, and of its being so far 
from the centres of great wealth, it 



few know the poor from the rich, and 
popularity is not based on money or 
scholarsliip. 

Here the sweater and Jersey reign 
from September till June, only held 
back a few weeks when the shirt 
waist appears on the scene. Decent 
apparel, however, is enjoined at 
chapel, church, and on public occa- 



has a distinclive college atmosphere, 
a little raw, perhaps, but bracing and 
wholesome. Students from large cities 
recognize and welcome it as differing 
from anything they have ever known. 
The townspeople are tolerant, having 
become accnstonietl to the frolics of 
the students, the professors almost 
paternal in their care and oversight 
of needy ones. Dartmouth is "a 
poor man's college" allhough the 
sons of many rich men come; but 
they fall into line with the others, 



sions. Indeed it is interesting to note 
the fine appearance the students 
make as a body Prom. Week, and at 
all public functions. But to see at 
other times the hatless, Jersey or 
shirt waisted, golf- suited, sleeve- 
rolled-up men as they file, six hun- 
dred strong, along the village streets, 
to class and to mi-als, is a sight to 
make the farmer lad stare and wonder 
why he has been so industriously 
taught that he must shun such attire, 
or lack of attire. 
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And then Hie (i^ames, the songs, 
the fine dramatic element, the Dart- 
mouth Weekly and Magazine, and the 
fraternities, all deserve more than a 
passing uotice. Of the French plaj' 
given in May, ihe professor of Ro- 
mance languages at Yale said, over 
his signature in a recent article, " It 
has probably not been excirllcd by 



college life as regularly smoothed and 
polished as the new fashioned clothes- 
pin. I wonder if everybody knows 
the funny statement made by some- 
body sometime, bnt which is as true 
now as it ever was : 

" A Freshman knows that he 
knows naught ; a Sophomore knows 
naught that be knows naught ; a 



any amateurs acting in this coun- 
try." 

The fun, the frolic, the rip- roar 
generally, is like that of other col- 
leges, but 110 city rises np in protest, 
the town is ye students', they think, 
to paint red, or green, as they please, 
but "thus far shall they go and no 
farther," stays their vandalism before 
it becomes insufferable ; and the raw 
Freshman, the rough Sophomore, the 
mighty Junior, the dignified Senior, 
come out of the evolutionary mill of 



Junior knows and he knows that he 
knows ; a Senior knows and knows 
not that he knows," all of which is in 
praise of the modest, completed col- 
lege man, just ready to begin his life 
work after graduation. The Tuck 
School, the Thayer School, the Med- 
ical School, are evidences of the 
growth of usefulness in Dartmouth 
since the time when Eleazer Wbee- 
lock thought his first thought. 

A recent article of great interest to 
Dartmouth men, written by Professor 
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DixoD and published in the Yale Re- 
views, says, "The graduates of the 
college for the one huudred and twen- 
ty-five years from 1771 to 1896, 5,697 
in number, are divided among the 
vocations as follows : Law, 30.7 per 



cent.; ministry, rg per cent.; teach- 
ing, 16 per cent.; business, 1.6 per 
cent,; medicine, 10.7 per cent.; en- 
gineering, 3.2 per cent.; farming, 2.3 
jjer cent.; journalism, 1.5 per cent.; 
gdvemment service, 4 per cent.; mis- 
otfllaneous and unknown, 4.6 per 
cent," 

There were thirty-nine in the class 
of Daniel Webster in 1801. As Web- 
stt^r was the star of his cUss (judged 
by our latter-day estimate rather than 
of that lime), so Choaie was foremost 
twenty-five years laier in bis. More- 
over, he was the valedictorian, thus 
refuting the freqnenily aired stale- 
ment that a valedictorian is never 
heard from after he leaves college. 
Salmon P. Chase, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Chief Justices Field, Blodgett, Ross, 
Judge Ide (of the Philippine commis- 
sion), Presidenls Tucker, Bartlett, 
Judge Whidden (foreign ambassa- 
dor). Commissioners Hadley, Wood- 
bury, Parker, Readfield, Crowley, 
Pcaslee, Bell, Aiken, Patterson, Ord- 



roneaux. Proctor, Dingley, Ladd, 
Connor, Emerson, Lord, Tack, H. 
Hamilton Gibson, Richard Hovey, 
the poet, — these are a few names 
taken from the general college cata- 
logue, almost at random. Among 
the notable men in belles letires, A. S. 
Hardy taught mathematics in Chand- 
ler Hall, once the building used by 
Moor's Charity School ; Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was professor of anatomy 
and physiology ; while scores of pro- 
fessors in all departments are recog- 
nized authorities in their depart- 
ments, and are authors of text-books 
iu use at Dartmouth and in other col- 
leges. 

There are many noteworthy build- 
ings in Hanover: The little house 
on Main street where Webster roomed 
while at college looks exactly as it 
did then ; the Leeds house, some- 
times called the Choate bouse, in the 
parlor of which Choaie was married 
to Miss Olcutt, whose family then 
owned it. In Dr. Leeds' study, 
Webster was examined for admission 
to college, Wendell Phillips, Holmes, 
Lyman Abbott, and scores of notable 
men passed benealh its portal as 
friend and guest in the forty years of 
Dr. Leeds' pastorate, and many an 
anecdote of interest can he lell of the 
times, long gone, but of freshening 
interest this Webster Centennial 
year, when the public eye is turned 
Dartmouth ward. 

"In a small town in eastern (not 
western) Ohio, fifty years ago, two 
young ministers sat discussing the 
problem of their future. ' It is my 
great wish,' said one, ' to have a 
pastorate in a college town where 
students and citizens worship to- 
gether.' ' Why, that is just what 
they do at Dartmouth,' responded 
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the other. Singularly, one of these 
young men later in life. Rev. Samuel 
C. Bartlett, lately deceased, became 
president of Dartmouth college. The 
other had his wish gratified, and last 
E>ecember completed a term of forty 
years' noble service as pastor over a 
church ' where citizens and students 
worship together.' " 

The foregoing paragraph, taken 
from the 1901 ^gis, has been sup- 
plemented by many statements of 
equal interest to the writer by Dr. 
Leeds himself. So many unusual 
incidents led up to his coming that 
he has reason to believe that his 
guidance was of the Lord. It is 
stated, moreover, that "fully five 
sixth of the living graduates of the 
college have listened regularly to Dr. 
Leeds' preaching." 

Many anecdotes, humorous and 
otherwise, cling to the college, Han- 
over, and its environs. The redoubt- 
able Stephen Burroughs, whose col- 
lege pranks are chronicled in his 
life, and who was the son of Rev. 
Eden Burroughs, is an oft-quoted 
example of the incorrigibleness of 
some ministers' sons. The death of 
young Stowe, the son of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, by drowning, was a 
sad event in the history of the col- 
lege, as well as in the life of Mr». 
Stowe. 

In connection with the blackened 
stumps which long were a feature of 
the college green, Chase's History 
tells of how Professor Smith, a few 
years later than the first Commence- 
ment, was the victim of a little mis- 
take, and which brings to the sur- 
face the fact that the college boy 
then did not difier much from the 
student of to-day; Professor Smith, 
who was a timid man and a little 



near-sighted, passed across the com- 
mon early one foggy morning, saw a 
bear and three cubs, as he thought. 
He rushed to the chapel with gown 
streaming in the wind and shouted, 
" A bear and three cubs ! A bear and 
three cubs ! " 

The students hastened to the scene 
of the professor's fright and found a 
large black stump and three smaller 
ones near it. Soon after, it happened 
that the professor, in the course of a 
rhetorical exercise, called for an ex- 
ample of the gesture of fright, which 
a student rendered with great effect. 
Striking an attitude he shouted, "A 
bear and three cubs ! A bear and 
three cubs!" 

In the " History of Dartmouth Col- 
lege " begun by Frederick Chase, 
and being completed by Professor 
John King Lord (the first volume 
was published in 1891), the chapter 
on location and charter is of particu- 
lar interest. So, too, is the one on 



the trials experienced by the early 
settlers, and which are further em- 
phasized in " Life and Letters of El- 
der Ariel Kendrick." His grand- 
father was here as early as 1773, two 
years afier the first Commencement, 
and Hanover is thus described : 
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"A place at that time little else 
tban a howling wilderness, contain- 
ing wild beasts double the number of 
both the inhabitants and the domestic 
animals together, which was a great 
annoyance. Our company, for a sea- 
son, occupied one log cabin.' Most 
of the buildings were constructed of 
logs. The fireplaces were generally 
from six to eight feet wide, and the 
dwellings were cold and clothing 
scarce; the wood, which was plenty, 
was used unsparingly. In the win- 
ter the last tiling before retiring to 
rest was to fill the chimney and 
make a lordly fire." There was a 
twofold necessity for "building the 
lordly fire" before retiring in those 
days, — warmth and not to "lose fire." 
In case of the latter calamity, the 
settler was forced to strike fire from 
flint or lo "borrow fire of a neigh- 
bor," To make a way through the 
drifts of a New England forest at 
early dawn, with wild Iwastsso plen- 
tiful, iiisufEcienlly clad and nour- 
ished, was no small task. In imagi- 
nation one can see the good man (or 
housewi/e) striding through the snow 
with skillet on his arm, and return- 
ing from his errand with it filled 
with coals kept alive by a covering 
of a.shes. But when there were no 
neighbor.'!, and the fire was out and 
the flint lefused to strike fire, — but 



laEteorihln dnelling wne pointed out 
riL Hileh^wk reH'idenU and'iark 



the subject of Dartmouth is too wide 
for these incursions into the domains 
of the imagination. Cool facts carry 
sufficieucy of interest, and lead one 
beyond the limits of a magazine arti- 
cle. Only a minority of incidents 



should be selected and gleaned from 
so full a field, and then make it cer- 
tain that much of equal, if not of 
greater, interest is overlooked. 

The author realizes her incompe- 
tency far more now than at the out- 
set of her studies of Dartmouth, and 
feels that apologies are due to an 
institution of so great interest that it 
has not found in the present instance 
an abler exponent. But to the stu- 
dent and the great body of alumni, 
who may read this inadequate de- 
scription, I would say, in closing, 
that no better pilgrimage to Alma 
Mater can be made than to Dart- 
mouth this year, for the Webster 
Celebration is to be the great event 
in the history of ihe college. 



OCTOBER. 

By Mrs, L. Af. Nelson, 

September, with her ripened grace, 

Abundance written on her face, 

Her fruits of tree, and field, and vine, 

Her nights so cool, her daj's so fine, 

Has passed us by ; but, lingering still. 

Are wondrous sights and sounds which thrill ; 

For, mingling with the breezy whir 

Of frosted leaves and falling burr, 

October comes with queenly grace. 

With stately step, but changing face ; 

Bedecked with garb of brilliant hue 

Yet ever changing, ever new ; 

Red, orange, scarlet, brown, and green, 

White, tan, and golden intervene. 

She sits enthroned on every hill, 

Waving her magic wand at will ; 

While in the valleys, far below. 

Where winding, murmuring brooklets flow, 

The dewdrops on the crispy grass 

Sparkle and glisten as we pass. 

And hasten not their race to run. 

But linger for the noontide sun. 

Which tardily comes on apace 

With mellow light and softened face. 

But quickly wends his wonted way 

And stands aloof **The King of Day ; " 

Then casts around admiring beams 

As he surveys the lovely scene. 

Which seems to say, how wondrous fair, 

No other months with this compare ! 

Then quietly bids us adieu. 

Mid parting beams of brilliant hue 

The twilight deepens into night. 

While stars gleam forth with magic light, 

And in the east, uprising soon. 

Appears the welcome harvest moon. 

So fair, so grand, with borrowed light. 

We greet her as the '* Queen of Night ;** 

Then for a time forget our years. 

And, as a merry band appears 

In memory's chain, we join the throng 

With laughter and with merry song. 

And pass the hours with youthful glee 

xxxi— 16 
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At apple or at husking bee ; 

And each, alike, to say the least 

Is followed by a royal feast. 

With games and fun the hours glide by ; 

Staid time forgets to slower fly, 

And all too soon, the clock's mute hand 

Warns us *tis time that we disband. 

Then, cheerily, good nights we say, 

As couples wend their homeward way. 

Another link in memory green 

Is the mysterious ** Hallow e'en ;'* 

When the bright future is unsealed 

And at the midnight hour revealed. 

Thus do I pay in homely rhyme 

My homage at October's shrine ; 

And bless the Hand that scatters* wide 

The beautiful on every side, 

And yet reserves the choicest gem 

To deck, as with a diadem, 

New Hampshire hills, so stately, grand ; 

Our own, our much loved ** Switzerland." 



IF. 

By H. Bartlett Morrill. 

If you have seen in summer skies 

The wondrous silver moon arise 

And slowly climbing through the night 

O'er dancing seas dispense her light — 

If you have seen in northern skies 

The pale aurora flash and rise 

And shoot long streams of pallid hue 

Through Heaven's dome serenely blue. 

If you have seen at break of day 

The golden sun start on his way 

To shed his warmth o'er all the earth 

And gladden those of mortal birth. 

If you have seen in mountain dell 

The rushing torrent heave and swell — 

Then headlong from the high cliff dash 

While woodland echoes to the crash — 

If you have loved and love remain. 

Why, bless me ! you *ve not lived in vain. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE CHILDREN. 



By Henrietta H. Williams. 




|LESSED are the pure in 
heart," that immortal 
Beatitude and sweet 
message to the world 
from the great Prophet 
of nineteen hundred years ago has con- 
tinued to reverberate through all suc- 
ceeding years. 

Each generation, with hope refreshed, 
has looked for the largest fulfilment of 
its promise in the " little folks,*' lovable 
type of undefiled thought, dear to all 
hearts of every race, of every clime, and 
the best energies of the best lives, the 
noblest efforts put forth in the most 
heroic careers have included the sweet 
children, of whom the same wise 
Prophet and Savior of mankind said, — 
** Whosoever shall not receive the King- 
dom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein." 

The dawn of the twentieth century 
unfolds a fresh, and in some respects 
an entirely new activity in the child 
thought. 

With the upbuilding of Christian Sci- 
ence, its lofty ethics and advanced met- 
aphysical views, a wide vista, a far- 
reaching range of possibilities opens up 
to the latent capacities of childhood. 
The old restrictions put upon children 
in those effete traditions that whatever 
precept is laid before the juvenile 
thought, whatsoever is expected of it, 
must be commensurate with certain hu- 
manly prescribed limits of development 
regulated by a calendar of years — 
hereditary or temperamental tendencies 



and physical soundness or its absence, 
are yielding in encouraging degree to 
the more enlightened scientific consid- 
eration of the child, which was evidently 
the Prophet's understanding, from a 
basis of boundless mental resource and 
capability. 

WHAT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHILDREN ARE 
TAUGHT. — ITS MORAL BLESSINGS. 

Consider the advantage to the child 
who begins his career, from his earliest 
cognizance of the external world by an 
immediate acquaintance with Love, in 
an environment in which fear is never 
mentioned and seldom thought of, 
where in his first lispings he learns the 
word Good, and constantly in the ob- 
jective realm sees, hears, and feels the 
effects of this Love and Good in deeds 
of gentleness, unselfishness, and affec- 
tion, recognizing beauty everywhere 
about him because it typifies God's in- 
telligence and power, in limitless ever- 
unfolding expression. His earliest lan- 
guage acquaints him with truth, har- 
mony, and kindness. Disease is no 
more discussed than fear, and the 
attacks of sin or sickness common to 
childhood (and from which Christian 
Science children are signally free) are 
known simply as discord, and error, or 
evil, and are neither to be accepted nor 
yielded to but are to be overcome, put 
out of thought and expression. His 
first lesson is prayer. Not the petition 
of outward form, but that kind of piety 
recommended by the teacher whose 
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prayers were habitually answered, and 
who said, ** But thou, when thou pray- 
est, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly." Two 
God-loving little girls illustrate my point 
very practically. On their way to 
school, rather than be late, one said, 
" Let 's kneel down and pray," and the 
other replied promptly, " No, let *s scud, 
and pray as we go." I can think of no 
mightier blessing on earth than an un- 
derstanding which teaches children self- 
control through the power of Love. 
Think I from one's earliest recollection, 
of having habitually in thought the 
higher sentiments, and constantly a 
bright, hopeful picture of life, learning 
to conquer all else that presents itself 
simply as an untruth, in entire confi- 
dence of the might of Love, good, and 
joy, the true, that nothing can really 
oppose but only try to ; the habitual 
thought of an all-protecting Love, of an 
all-wise, all-knowing Mind which guides 
and governs every minute, and to which 
a child is glad to turn in obedience, 
since he soon knows from experience, 
that his prayers to such a God are an- 
swered. Is there after all, a nobler 
achievement, a loftier altruism than that 
kind of progress which reaches and 
brings into visible being the good in 
life, beginning with the individual " bet- 
ter self " so hidden and dominated by 
what has seemed inexorable laws of 
heredity, consanguinity, environment, or 
those traditional variations we have no- 
ticed in the education of humanity from 
time immemorial. Is there a man or a 
woman to-day who might not think a 
little wistfully with me of his own past 
experience in learning these facts from 
the life of a little Scientist, and say in 
his heart, I would thank God to have 
known of such an understanding in my 



own childhood. The story is simple, 
one of those " trifles " which, as Mrs. 
Eddy once said to a follower, '' make 
perfection," " but perfection is no trifle," 
and depicts on the canvas of future pos- 
sibilities the flgure of a Christian Scien- 
tist who shall stand for all that is noblest, 
the unselfed man or woman whose 
career has been molded in grooves of 
divine understanding. The child in a 
spirit of good will had given its favorite 
playthings to a baby brother and sister 
and trudged off to school. On return- 
ing every appearance of their destruc- 
tion clamored for recognition, and the 
old unwritten law of blaming some one 
knocked at the door of the little one's 
heart. For one brief moment a troubled 
face was turned to mother, and then 
said the little one, " I went into my 
room, with error trying to talk to me, 
but I thought love and said, * Evil, you 
cannot come to me, you cannot make 
me think the paints are spoiled, they are 
not, and I am not going to scoidJ* Then, 
after a few minutes in that thought, I 
went out into the other room and was 
filled with love the rest of the day," 
Among even the youngest children, this 
kind of demonstration is of very fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Nor is the teaching confined alone to 
the moral realm per se. Teachers tes- 
tify to the aptness and high mental as 
well as moral average of the children 
who have come under the vitalizing in- 
fluence of Christian Science. Its fun- 
damental statements that *'God is 
Mind " and that the obedient child is 
loved of the Father, in accord with un- 
limited power, opens up to the child 
thought a new strength of purpose and 
certainty of achievement born of reli- 
ance upon a Mind not his own, but the 
Mind which operates through his 
thought. " For it is the Father that 
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worketh in you both to will and to do, 
of his good pleasure." A little girl 
brightly demonstrated it as she said, by 
turning to a higher power, " to be 
guided by it, in working out difficult 
examples at school, examples she had 
never seen before, and in the face of 
much disheartening laughter from the 
other children. On the return of all the 
papers, her's alone was found to have 
reached one hundred per cent." 

The children's text-book. Science 
and Health with Key to the Script- 
ures, by Mary Baker G. Eddy, teaches 
them that "Obedience is the offspring 
of Love, and Love is the Principle of 
Unity, the basis of all right thinking 
and acting." 

By making God the basis of all ac- 
tivity, the child starts out in life with a 
large sense not only of God's might, 
but of his own equipment, and presses 
on in Art, Science, Manual Training, 
all departments of learning or enter- 
prise, simply claiming his birthright, 
"dominion over all things," through 
understanding. His ideals become 
more delicate, he is more sensitive to 
completeness, and the successive de- 
grees of loveliness and utility which 
lead up to it, as Mind unfolds to him, 
a4 infinitum. With God the one uni- 
versal Parent, as his point of view, he 
begins life with a more liberal and 
clearer conception of justice. From the 
very inception of his Christian Science 
training his motives have been purified 
and are become instinct with the best 
spirit of all the ages, for his heart is in- 
tent upon the blessedness of giving 
above the pleasure of receiving, and to 
this height he works on. His God, his 
country, and his home are one, in the 
Love that enfolds the whole world. For 
he is taught, " In him we live, and 
move, and have our being." 



PHYSICAL VALUE OF THE TEACHING. 

Many of the younger children have 
never heard of the word sickness, or 
any of its concomitants. They are 
brought up to dwell upon the thought 
of health, love, fearlessness, and joy, 
and are taught to understand that God 
is the giver of all good and of nothing 
but the goody and by loving good with 
all their heart, and enacting the Golden 
Rule, His Love will be an abiding pres- 
ence, strength, and protection to them at 
all times, and every time ! and in all 
ways, too. A sure fulfilment of the 
Ninety-first Psalm. 

Why sb.ould it be thought an enor- 
mity that these children imbued with 
the spirit and courage of Love, who are 
taught that " the law of life in Christ 
makes them free from the law of sin 
and death" and its prelude — who are 
taught that the Biblical statement " it 
shall no longer be said in Israel the ' 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children's teeth are set on edge," is lit- 
eral, should consider health and com- 
fort normal, and anything opposed to 
them abnormal and within the realm of 
control. Because Thomas, Sr., took to 
glasses at twenty, little Tommy will 
have to expect a similar fate, is not 
necessarily a law to those children to 
whom " God is no respecter of persons." 

Little Scientists are early acquainted 
with the Beatitudes, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Scientific Statement of Being from 
Science and Health, and a little verse 
by Mrs. Eddy, "Mother's New Year 
gift to the little children." 

In her Miscellaneous Writings, Mrs. 
Eddy reminds the older Scientists of 
the children, and refers to them in these 
persuasive terms, "Beloved children, 
the world has need of you, and more as 
children than as men and women; it 
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needs your innocence, unselfishness, 
faithful affection, uncontaminated lives. 
You need also to watch and pray that 
you preserve these virtues unstained 
and lose them not through contact wifh 
the world. What grander ambition is 
there than to maintain in yourselves 
what Jesus loved, and to know that your 
example more than words makes morals 
for mankind ! " 

HOW CHRISTIAN SCI£NC£ REACHED THEM 
IN PIONEER DAYS, AND WHERE THEY 
ARE NOW TAUGHT. 

It was in Boston, Mass., in 18829 that 
Dr. Asa Gilbert Eddy, Mrs. Eddy's late 
husband, organized the first Christian 
Science Sunday-school. He was its 
superintendent, and also taught a spe- 
cial Bible class.^ There were no church 
edifices of this denomination at that 
time. Children were taught at home, 
in private bouses, and in halls. As a 
, rule they were the children of Scientists, 
and learned of it from their parents or 
relatives.^ Mrs. Eddy understood that 
her philosophy was not too transcend- 
ental nor too profound for the reason of 
the simplest or most practical child. 
To-day the larger number of children 
are taught systematically in the Sunday- 
schools throughout the United States 
and in foreign countries. They range 
in age from three to twelve years, and 
the churches hold special services for 
them. At twelve years of age a Chris- 
tian Science child is eligible to mem- 
bership with the Mother Church, 
though his work in this new-old teach- 
ing begins practically at babyhood. 
Along all lines of effort it has become 
the wonder of the twentieth century. 

In her annual message to the Mother 
Church in Boston, June, 1900, Mrs. 

*Scc Introspection and Retrospection, by Mary 
Baker O. Kddy. 



Eddy said of Christian Science and the 
children, '* they not only ^inderstand it, 
but they practice it." 

THEIR UNDERSTANDING AND APPLICA- 
TION OF IT. 

It is not an unusual occurrence for 
parents and grown people to become 
converted to Christian Science through 
its visible benefit to children, and 
through their faithful, loving example 
and helpfulness. The physical restora- 
tion of the children and their elders 
through their work, is an open book of 
surprises to all who are acquainted with 
the facts. They rally to health and 
restore others from many an inveterate 
complaint, many of them unaided in 
their efforts and simply through apply- 
ing what they have learned. " Science 
and Health," their text-book, gives 
direct instruction to parents and chil- 
dren, as well as clear interpretation of 
the Bible that every child can see, and 
that they do understand there is indu- 
bitable proof. Parents of hitherto 
vicious, un tractable children have ex- 
pressed in heartfelt terms their grati- 
tude and surprise at the moral uplifting 
and regeneration of their offspring, and 
that, too, in an almost incredibly short 
time. Many a touching account I have 
listened to of these little folks who 
have bravely, yes and successfully, 
overcome their tempers, mastered their 
appetites and fears, and in large meas« 
ure outgrown their selfishness through 
the understanding of Love. Many 
beautiful and trustworthy demonstra- 
tions over sin, discord, sickness, and 
obstacles of every nature are given, 
through their reliance upon the power 
of Love and Good, and by the assur- 
ance that unfearing, they can always be 
governed by this power, and express it 
in loving thoughts and good deeds. 
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I know of a child who through prayer 
cured her father of a stubborn malady 
he had been unable to reach although 
himself a Scientist. The beauty of it 
all is its enduring character. Since the 
work of building the Mother Church 
was begun, now ten years ago, both the 
children themselves and their relatives 
have sought the teacher of their former 
Sunday-school days, and confided to 
her how that work and the thoughts 
and precepts then given them have 
since kept them from dire temptations. 

When Christian Science was fairly 
established, and an ever-increasing 
growth in its work demanded for it a 
systematized centre, the building up of 
such a centre under difficulties pro- 
verbially attendant upon everything 
hitherto' untested, brought forth in 
luminous relief the essential practicality 
of its doctrines, and illustrated in 
enduring tones its adaptability not only 
to all lines of effort, but to youth and 
age alike. 

The year A. D. 1890 was an eventful 
one for all Christian Scientists. It 
heralded the erection of the Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., of which 
the world has since heard much, and of 
which it is destined to hear still more, 
through the magnitude not only, but 
the character and worth of its work. 
That same year gave impetus and defi- 
nite purpose to one of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful achievements the his- 
torian of Christian Science is privi- 
leged to record — the work of the " Busy 
Bees." 



n 



HISTORY OF THE "BUSY BEES. 

The work of this little society of 
Christian Science children illustrates so 
many phases of its central teaching and 
shows unerringly what an immeasurable 



blessing this teaching is to children, 
and through them to parents, homes, 
and the whole world, that it stands 
alone, sacred to all in whose hearts are 
held dear the interests of Christian 
Science and of its revered Discoverer 
and Founder, the faithful Leader of 
this already vast movement, the Rev- 
erend Mary Baker G. Eddy, of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, U. S. A., and 
author of its text-book, ** Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures." 
This particular work of the children 
was an original idea of a young lady, 
a Christian Scientist, through whose 
direct and prayerful effort it was inau- 
gurated, and carried through to the 
successful result which has given happi- 
ness and inspirational definiteness to 
the work of thousands of men, women, 
and children who visit the Church of 
Christ Scientist in Boston, Mass., year 
by year, and see for themselves the 
practical outcome of prayer, loyalty, 
self-forgetfulness, and understanding, 
yea, faith and works that the veriest 
child can make his own. Into their 
own daily lives ^nd hourly tasks, on 
returning to their various homes, each 
seeks to put forth these same qualities, 
which have wrought, not only an edi- 
fice of acknowledged material beauty, 
but have brought forth a visible expres- 
sion of Love, and its utility, that 
becomes an abiding power for good to 
the individual. In this words of the 
Founder of Christian Science, the work 
done by these children, led on by 
this young Scientist, is an "immortal 
work." 

Chiistian Science is attracting such 
universal attention that it has become 
of interest to the Granite Monthly, 
devoted as it is to New England his- 
tory, to give place in its pages to the 
work of the Christian Science children, 
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authentic data for which has come into 
my hands from time to time, including 
this pioneer work. The original his- 
tory of the " Busy Bees*' is so rife with 
the spirit of Christian Science that I 
give it intact, a request to the young 
lady who conducted the work having 
brought us the following unique letter : 
I am glad you are preparing some- 
thing historically of the children's work, 
and thank you for the honor conferred 
in your statement, " and turn to you who 
have helped so much to make this his- 
tory, to learn of the Busy Bees' work." 

Gladly will I endeavor to give you 
the asked for sketch, although it will 
be almost impossible to condense it 
into small space, and surely will require 
"Love's awakening" to show me how 
to give, through the pen, that which has 
been and is so near my heart. 

It was in the old Bay State, of course, 
that the Society had its origin. In 
October, 1890, active measures were 
being -taken towards the erection of the 
Mother Church in Boston. Eagerly 
desirous of doing all in my power for 
this much-needed Temple, I asked God 
to direct my steps. 

Seated at my desk in the office of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
one Wednesday afternoo<>, the thought 
came, start a " Young I^eople's Fund," 
and thus give an opportunity to many 
who might not know about this golden 
occasion to help the Cause. 

The Massachusetts Metaphysical Col- 
lege Association was in session in the 
Christian Science Reading Room, and 
the Church Building Fund was the 
theme for the afternoon. I called in 
and made a proposition, namely, **I 
will start a Young People's Fund, and 
pledge you one thousand dollars for 
said Fund." This was a clear stepping 
out on faith, and elicited many kindly 



remarks from those present, and many 
pledges for the General Fund. 

In answer to questions propounded, 
I said, *M have not a dollar in bank, 
nor a dollar in hand, but God is my 
Banker, and I shall look to Him, and 
know the amount will be forthcoming 
at the right time. 

As I was leaving the room, a little 
girl came and whispered, "I want to 
give a dollar out of my own bank." I 
replied, "That will be lovely," and re- 
turned to my desk and my duties. 

Friday evening, Oct. 3, 1890, instead 
of our usual service, we continued the 
Church ' Building thought. In giving 
rapt attention while others were speak- 
ing, I suddenly felt alone and uncon- 
scious of my surroundings, and seemed 
to hear the "still, small voice" saying, 
" Start a Children's Fund; build a Room 
in this Church and call it Mother's 
Room" In prompt obedience, without 
noticing whether any one was speaking 
or not, I said, " You will remember my 
pledge on Wednesday last for one thou- 
sand dollars for the Young People's 
Fund"; then I gave the above expe- 
rience, and said, " I now wish to start 
a Children's Fund, and will pledge you 
five hundred dollars for the children." 

Many individual pledges resulted 
from this decisive step, the contribu- 
tors saying surely if the young lady can 
step out on faith to the amount of her 

pledge, I can promise dollars 

for the general fund. 

The clerk said, " Do you mean to 
withdraw your pledge for one thousand 
dollars for Young People's Fund, and 
make it five hundred dollars for Chil- 
dren's Fund?" 

" No, sir, I am no * Injun giver,' God 
is my Banker, and I shall increase my 
check to one thousand five hundred 
dollars ; and you may hold me good for 
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that amount, and I hope this last pledge 
will not only reach five hundred dollars, 
but ten times that amount." 

Now I Was on the books for one 
thousand five hundred dollars, and the 
next question was how shall I raise it ? 
I began writing letters to young people 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada who were interested in Christian 
Science. In the course of a few months 
over one thousand one hundred dollars 
found its way into the Church Building 
Treasury, and was credited to Young 
People's Fund. Truly, God gave the 
increase. 

On March i, 1 891, we called together 
our Boston Sunday-school children, then 
few in number, talked with them about 
our new Church Home, and asked if 
they would like to become little work- 
ers for it. Their faces lighted up with 
soul-light, and when the thought of 
" Mother's Room " was presented, their 
bright eyes fairly beamed with joy and 
gladness. 

After a few happy moments together, 
we parted to think over the best plan 
for systematic work. 

The following Sunday we again con- 
vened, and no better plan suggesting 
itself, I gave each one an envelope, 
containing a Free-will Offering Blank, 
headed. Children's Fund, and a new 
silver dime. Each was to make use of 
this "pound" and see how much it 
would gain in three months. 

Soon fifty children were at work, thus 
demonstrating that Christianity means 
activity, for they were to earn their 
offerings. 

The following Sunday, a dear mother 
said to me, " Do you know what my 
little girl has bought with her ten 
cents ? " " No, what was it ? " **A bot- 
tle of glue. She and her twin brother 
went into partnership. He bought 



paper, tinsel, doll heads, etc., and they 
are going to dress paper dolls, and sell 
them." "Please give my order for 



one. 



>» 



Shortly afterwards many of us were 
spending a happy evening at a Chelsea 
fireside. The above-mentioned mother 
brought a paper doll, artistically dressed, 
saying, " Daughter wants you to have the 
first doll, for you started this work." 

A sense of love and gratitude to our 
leader, who makes possible all these 
demonstrations, caused me to forward 
this paper doll, with a letter of explana- 
tion, to her at her Concord home, ask- 
ing her to please accept this little 
reminder of the days of her childhood, 
as the first fruits of a work which was 
just in its infancy. Mrs. Eddy sent a 
beautiful letter in reply, from which I 
cull these lines: 

" Your sweet letter and rare gift from 
the dear child of your class was most 
acceptable. Such pious pledges are sure 
tokens that a church will be built for 
Christ in Boston. Thank God for this/ 

Also the enclosed letter, heretofore 
unpublished, was received and read to 
the children of the Sunday-school dur- 
ing the morning service : 

LETTER FROM REV. MARY BAKER G. EDDT 
TO THE CHILDREN. 

[Given/or this article by courtesy of Mrs, Eddy% 
A ugHstt iqaiJ] 

Concord, April 16, 1891. 

To the Sabbath School Children. 

My Dear Little Friends : — Do you know 
how much I love you? Do you know that 
God loves you? Do you know that all the 
ways of loveliness merit affection? Also 
they make you smart in planning to do 
good — they make you prompt in doing good, 
and make your motives unselfish, this is the 
best of all. 

Only think of having these gems of child- 
hood character among the foundation stones 
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for the Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton! 

Only think that sometime I may go into 
this church, look at its massive walls, and 
try to think how many doll dresses, how 
many paper bags of pop corn, how much 
candy it took, how much shoveling of snow, 
carrying up wood, yea, how many loving, 
tireless tasks the dear children cheerfully 
performed to help build the first church for 
Christian Science in Massachusetts. 

Your sweet example is writing out in bas 
relief 2i golden rule in Christian Science. 

And it should arouse your senior Scien- 
tists all over the world to go and do like- 
wise. 

When our elder brethren take up the cross 
as eagerly as you have taken it, they will 
find, like you, it is no cross, and this long 
needed Temple dedicated to our God will go 
up, and its spire point to Heaven. 
Yours in tenderness, 

Mary Baker G. Eddy. 

You ask how the name ** Busy Bees" 
originated ? Oh ! that came very natu- 
rally. Noticing at different times many 
dear children busily working for the 
Cause, I said, "Oh, you dear Busy 
Bees r^ and from that on we used that 
insignia, until our work was completed. 

From time to time children from other 
cities visited us, or heard about our 
work, and were eager to join us. To 
meet this desire, a message was sent 
through the columns of our Christian 
Science yournal^ April, 1891, issue, ex- 
tending the privilege to all who wished, 
to become co-workers. 

On the afternoon of June 6, 1891, the 
Boston Busy Bees, fifty-two in number, 
came to our home on Blue Hill avenue, 
bringing the offerings which had accrued 
from the ten-cent capital given them in 
March. 

This was a most interesting meeting. 
No attempt to arrange a programme 
had been made, but each on this occa- 



sion followed the guiding of Mind, pre- 
cisely as had been done throughout in 
the choice of work during the past three 
months. At the butset, .with one ac- 
cord, all bowed in glad acknowledgment 
of the one Love and Mind, " Our Father;" 
an impromptu roll-call followed, in re- 
sponse to which each, at mention of his 
or her name, told how the offering had 
been earned. By these disclosures was 
revealed the secret of success, viz., each 
had simply utilized his opportunity. 
Wherever help had been needed, there 
help had been given, and the blessing 
had followed legitimately, and surely. 

The twins, twelve years of age, who 
had been manufacturing paper dolls, 
had devoted every spare moment to this 
enterprise, and displayed much ingenu- 
ity in their work. At fifteen cents apiece, 
including a wardrobe of three changes 
to each doll, they found purchasers for 
all the dolls they could make, in our 
own country, and even to England, Ire- 
land, and Germany, these little mission- 
aries went with their silent message of 
love. 

An enterprising little lad invested his 
ten cents as follows : Pop corn, seven 
cents ; paper bags, two cents ; butter 
and salt, one cent. He then popped, 
dressed, and. bagged the corn, and bas- 
ket on arm, started out Vo business. 
He not only found a ready market, but 
soon had a goodly list of orders ahead. 

A little boy bravely sold rags, bones, 
and flowers. A little girl made aprons, 
another sold rose bushes ; one dressed 
grandmamma's hair and did errands for 
mamma ; another sold cat-o-nine-tails ; 
a young miss helped her mother, and 
fed a gentleman's horse so he could 
attend meetings on Friday nights. 
Another made and sold flat-iron hold- 
ers ; some shoveled snow ; others saved 
their candy money ; many earned pen- 
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nies by helping papa and mamma, and 
so the willing hearts invariably found 
ways of doing good not thought of be- 
fore. Each of its fifty-two members, 
beginning with a dime only, this one 
valiant little band upon opening its 
banks, found to its utter delight, that 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
sixty-four cents had been earned by 
their combined effort for the Church 
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Fund. To each worker was now given 
a bank in which to store his earnings 
and savings for the subsequent three 
months, and all parted that evening 
filled with even greater love and zeal to 
press forward in the good work. In- 
deed, their "ways of loveliness made 
them smart in planning to do good, 
made them prompt in doing good, and 
made their motives unselfish. 7'kis was 
best of all." 

Every few months we had our gath- 
erings and bank openings. Abundantly 



were our efforts blessed. We could al- 
most see the stone being laid, and the 
walls of (he room for which we were at 
work, being cemented with love. On 
each of these occasions, passages from 
the Bible and our Christian Science 
text-book, "Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures," by Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, on some subject previously 
named were given by the children. 

At the close of another gathering 
each worker received a bee-hive bank in 
which to store his money. 

Thus was the good work carried on 
among our resident Boston Busy Bees. 
Equally good reports came from Sunday- 
school workers all over our United 
States and Canada, London, England, 
and Scotland; yes, and some of the 
Islands, too, were represented. All 
the dear children were zealously work- 
ing for the one Cause we all love so 
dearly. Many sweet sacrifices were 
made that offerings might be sent for 
this fund. Children sending all their 
pennies, which meant more to them, 
perhaps, than thousands to some 
"grown-up children." From manj 
places where there was no Sunday- 
school or Church, came individual 
offerings from hearts filled with love 
and gratitude for this opportunity of 
helping to build the Mother Church in 
Boston. 

We had thought that through this 
Children's Fund for Molher's Room 
five hundred dollars might be poured 
into the Church treasury, but behold 
how bountiful the increase \ Through 
the untiring zeal and love during a 
period covering about four years, over 
five thousand dollars was placed in the 
out-stretched hand of Love, and 
Molher's Room was completed, and 
stands a monument of love, poured out 
in return for the "Way" shown us in 
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which to overcome the pettiness and 
enormities of mortal mind; while the 
silent formation of nobler, loftier char- 
acter throughout, daily becomes more 
and more visible as the Temple '* not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 

From a mere handful of workers, our 
family grew and grew until it numbered 
over three thousand faithful, obedient, 
united workers, whose names may be 
found, indelibly written upon parch- 
ment circles, and sacredly locked with- 
in the onyx Bee-hive, which will remain 
in Mother's Room, a memento of their 
beautiful demonstration. And may 
God find each one whose name is thus 
inscribed, worthy to be a transparency 
for Love's healing power to shine 
through blessing the world. 

To these dear children, the author, 
Mary Baker Eddy, tenderly dedicated 
her unique book, " Pulpit and Press." 

The Mother Church, including 
Mother's Room, was dedicated Janu- 
ary 6, 1895, and our work fpr that 
object was ended. 

Through this work, the great lessons 
of promptness, obedience, earnestness, 
and fidelity were being learned, and 
character molded. 

In October, 1895, in order that more 
active work for the local churches 
might be begun, we disbanded with a 
** God bless you " from our dear Mother 
in Israel, and the sweet message, " Tell 
them Mother loves them, and will for- 
ever. Thank them for Mother, and 
say the gifts from them are embalmed 
in Mother's Room and in her heart." 

Again we organized in September, 
1897, limiting the age of workers to 
twelve years. How eagerly all re- 
sponded to this call, and soon we 
found ourselves with a nice fund in 
the treasury. 



Then in June, 1898, we disbanded as 
a society to go forward with individual 
work, " adapted " (as Mrs. Eddy Had 
directed) "to the present unfolding 
capacity." 

This dear work, begun so lovingly in 
the hearts of the children, is an im- 
mortal work. The blessings cannot be 
numbered. Like the ** brook," it will 
go on and on forever. 

Maurine R. Campbell. 

THE mother's room IN THE FIRST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST IN 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Built by these industrious little chil- 
dren, contains many rare and beautiful 
objects. All its appointments are most 
choice, and they are complete. 

Copies of the writings of Rev. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, handsomely bound in 
white leather embellished in gold, are 
kept in this room which occupies the 
second story of the tower. On the 
delicately tinted walls are texts illumi- 
nated in gold, from the Bible and the 
Christian Science text-book, appropriate 
to the child thought. Of three richly 
toned art windows one presents ihe 
figure of a woman surmounted by the 
Christian Science emblem, the cross 
and crown, typical of Love; another 
reminding one of the scriptural verse, 
" Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise," and 
strongly suggestive of faith, contains 
the figure of a little child opening to an 
old man the Christian Science text-book. 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, by Mary Baker G. Eddy. To- 
ward the west, is an exquisitely tinted 
window representing a rising star, 
symbolizing the advent of a great truth, 
bidding the world look up and above 
the clouds of materialism toward the 
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heaven of the Infinite where hope 
shine^i beyond the night of matter. On 
the sill of the window, presenting the 
figure of a child, is a pale green onyx 
Bee-hive, very attractive in design, on 
one side of the base of which is the in- 
scription in gold, " Busy Bees," on the 
opposite side the date in gold, 1894, 
A fac-simile of the Bee-hive, with a 
small gold key engraved with ihe 
words, "To Mother from her loving 
Bees," was sent to Mrs. Eddy at Con- 
cord, N. H,, when the Church was com- 
pleted. This ornamental souvenir of 
the children's work contains Iheir 
names on small parchment circles, and 
a neat book bound in white leather 
also records these youthful workers. 

Mrs. Eddy seldom visits the Church 
in Boston, but many thousands of Chris- 
tian Scientists, and many who are not, 
visit the Mother's Room, which is open 



on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons 
throughout the year. 

When in 1898 she deemed best to 
have the collecting of funds by the 
children discontinued, in thanking ihem 
she permiUed them to apply the balance 
on hand toward the furnishing of the 
First Church of Christ Scientist in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, her native state, 
instructing them in substance, to dis- 
band, drop the insignia of Busy Bees, to 
work in their own several localities and 
devote means, future earnings, and en- 
ergies to their individual education, 
and in helping parents, brothers, and 
sisters as occasion offered. 

The names of the Busy Bees who 
contributed to this dear work previous 
to the dedication of the Mother Church, 
January 6, 1895, are safely sealed in 
the Bee-hive in Mother's Room in Bos- 
ton. 
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The names of the workers from that 
time to the date of disbanding the soci- 
ety are enclosed in another Bee-hive 
and placed in Christian Science Hall 
in Concord, N. H. 
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MRS. EDDY'S GIFTS TO THE CHILDREN. 

One of the innumerable acts of ten- 
derness and loving care Mrs. Eddy con- 
stantly delights in, was to provide for 
the temporal as well as the spiritual 
welfare of these loyal children. To en- 
courage their early generosity and re- 
ward their unselfish toil, in 1898 she 
drew from her own bank account four 
thousand dollars and placed this sum 
in the hands of the treasurer of the 
" Mother Church '' in Boston, on trust, 
for the benefit of the children contribu- 
tors whose funds went to build the 
Mother's Room in said Church. A 
deed of trust, executed by Mrs. Eddy, 
at Concord, N. H., May, 1898, con- 
veyed this sum to the Church in Bos- 
ton, for the benefit of the children. 
Under the provisions of this deed, each 
child on becoming of age is allotted his 
or her share, or part of the principal 
sum thereby given, together with a cor- 
responding part of the income derived 
from said sum of four thousand dollars, 
which was to be invested in safe munic- 
ipal bonds. In case of the death of 
any of the said beneficiaries before at- 
taining the age of twenty-one years, the 
share which would otherwise belong to 
him or her, is to be added equally to 
the remaining shares then undisposed 
of. The trust was further made upon 
the condition that the said contributors 
should comply with Mrs. Eddy's re- 
quests heretofore indicated, and remain 
loyal to Christian Science. 

She further presented to each of 
these more than three thousand chil- 
dren a copy of her book, "Pulpit and 



Press," at half price, which was virtually 
a gift of more than one thousand dol- 
lars, as it left no royalty for herself. 

It is worthy of note that the Busy 
Bees were not only valuable factors in 
the building of the Mother Church in 
Boston, but the only church in the 
United States built by children is the 
work of Christian Scientists. 

A prominent member of the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Lectureship of 
The First Church of Christ Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., Hon. William G. Ewing, 
of Chicago, Illinois, who attended the 
dedicatory services of this church, wrote 
the very interesting account of its his- 
tory, selections from which are given 
by courtesy of Judge Ewing : 

** In March, 1896, a home Sunday- 
school was organized, composed of 
eighteen children from eight to four- 
teen years of age, at Schofield, Wiscon- 
sin, a milling town. These Sunday- 
school services included from the first 
the reading of the Sunday lesson, and 
the usual Sunday-school exercises of 
the Christian Science Church. And the 
officers of the organization have been a 
first and second reader, a treasurer, and 
a clerk, elected by the children, who 
manage all its affairs. Both readers 
and the clerk are young girls, and the 
treasurer a boy of fourteen. 

" The Sunday contributions have aver- 
aged from one to ten cents each. On 
the first day of October, 1898, it was 
discovered that the organization had a 
surplus of nine dollars, whereupon the 
children held a meeting and resolved in 
the most formal yet confident manner 
to appoint a building committee and 
build a church to be used by the Sun- 
day-school for its purposes until they 
could "demonstrate" three adult mem- 
bers, and then under the laws of the 
state of Wisconsin complete a church 
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organization, and turn their house over 
to such body to be known as the 
First Church of Christ Scientist, of 
Schofield, Wisconsin. The officers of 
the Sunday-school composed the build- 
ing committee, and immediately the 
work began. In a day or two a lot 
was donated ; from some good lady they 
had a donation of ten dollars for the 
building fund, and immediately follow- 
ing this a patient of the first reader, 
who had been the recipient of great 
good from her treatment, insisted that 
she had not paid in proportion to the 
benefit she had received, and gave 
twenty-five dollars to the building fund. 
The building committee then negotiated 
for lumber at wholesale prices, stating 
that they did not expect to do more 
than put in the foundation this winter, 
and would not need the lumber before 
spring. They were, however, encour- 
aged to go on and complete their 
church at once, and advised to make 
it a larger building than they were ex- 
pecting to construct. Within a day or 
two plans for the church were agreed 
upon, the work commenced, and in ex- 
actly sixty days from the first action 
taken by the children, the church was 
completed and dedicated — a beautiful 
little structure twenty by forty feet, 
with a pure Greek front, inside finish 
in hardwood, with a fine hardwood 
fioor, a handsome reading desk, beauti- 
ful hardwood pews, a fine organ, and 
the structure nicely lighted and warmed. 
** All the dedicatory services were 
conducted by the regular officers of the 



organization. The seating capacity of 
the church is one hundred. The day of 
its dedication it was filled to its utmost 
limit, and a more beautiful and impres- 
sive service I have not witnessed any- 
where. It is very proper and very grat- 
ifying to me to state here that prior to 
the dedicatory service, every obligation 
of the building committee was paid, and 
the manly little treasurer reported with 
an air of dignified satisfaction that he 
had two dollars and twenty-seven cents 
in the treasury. This is the story. This 
is what the little children of Schofield 
have done ; but what its result will be 
when the example, the energy, the en- 
terprise, and the intelligence of these 
little children shall have wrought their 
perfect work, eternity alone can reveal." 

BENEDICTION TO THE CHILDREN. 

In the choice little book, " Pulpit and 
Press," dedicated to the children, by 
Mrs. Eddy, she more than ever endears 
them in saying, " Ah ! children, you are 
the bulwarks of freedom, the cement of 
society, the hope of the race." 

Years ago a great Prophet said, 
** Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 

It is the innate goodness and sim- 
plicity of children which makes them 
receptive of the purest teachings. God's 
universal Love is to them the great 
remedy for all, silent prayer is its 
method of ministration, and Wholeness 
its logic and benediction. 



AS THE SEA IS. 

By Laura Garland Carr, 

When the sea is gay— then am I. 

In frolicsome fancy I follow 
As the little waves run up the strand — 
Making silver of pebbles and sand — 

And filling each gully and hollow ; 
When they lap at the sandpiper's feet 
And laugh at his hurried retreat, 
When they spatter the white sea-gull's wings, 
As out from the lone crag he swings, 

When they leap to the swoop of the swallow, 
When the sun on each wavelet I see 
And voice answers glad voice in glee — 

In frolicsome fancy I follow. 

When the sea is grave — so am I. 

I follow not then — I am bidden. 
When billows grow mighty and grand 
And thunder on ledges and land 

With each by a foamy cap ridden, 
When fishermen shelter would gain 
And harbor boats struggle and strain, 
When bare masts like frantic arms wave 
And grum voices threaten and rave — 

When skies are in sullen clouds hidden, 
When winds join the sea in its roar 
And drive the spray far in from shore — 

I follow not then — I am bidden. 



THE FACES ON THE WALL. 

By J. B. M. Wright. 



I sit within my quiet room, 
The twilight shadows fall, 

And gaze with saddened eyes upon 
The faces on the wall. 

Amid them one whose joy and grace. 
Filled many a heart with glee. 

Who found in courtly halls her place, 
In lands across the sea. 



By memory's aid my mother sings 
The songs of vanished days. 

When as a trusting little child 
I in my cradle lay. 

Again the little children come 
Adown the winding stair, 

A song upon their gentle lips. 
Their hearts untouched by care. 



So oft I sit within my room, 
While twilight shadows fall. 

And gaze with musing heart upon 
The faces on the wall. 
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RUTH DARRICOTT. 
By Mary M. Currier. 

[CONTlNUaU.l 



CHAPTER VII. 

MERELY A FEW GLIMPSES. 

.IMPSE the first. 

A dull, heavy, cheer- 
less heaven, and a bare, 
brown, frozen, cheerless 
earth. Thus it was at 
twilight, 

A smart gust occasionally banged 
an unfortunate blind roughly against 
the house or snatched up great hand- 
fuls of dead leaves and whirled them 
away. Ruth looked down the road 
and out across the bleak fields. A 
few lights were beginning to twinkle 
on earth, but none was visible in 
the clouded sky. 

"What a lonely night !" said she. 

But within all was warmth and 
light, and she and Mrs. Darricott 
went on contentedly about their 
work. 

All at once, as Ruih was making 
the tea for supper, she noiiced a laitit 
streak of light dancing on the wall. 
She looked at the stove and at the 
lamp. No unusual fiare oi flame 
from either could have caused it. 
Had she been mistaken about it ? 
No. It was brighter now, and a 
great deal larger. A man's voice 
called out excitedly, near the house. 
She ran to the window. A house 
had begun to burn— Caleb Todd's. 

She opened the door and rushed 
out on the piazza. Two or three 



men ran past up the road. " Fire ! 
fire!" they cried. Mr. and Mrs. 
Darricott heard the shouts, and saw 
the light. Mr, Darricott started off 
on the run, and Mrs, Darricott, 
stopping only tO snatch a shawl, hur- 
ried after him. 

'■ Lock up the house, Ruth," she 
called back, 

Ruth locked all the doors as quickly 
as she could, threw a big cape over 
her shoulders, and hastened to join 
the excited crowd that was fast in- 
creasing at Caleb Todd's. 

The fire had but just begun its 
work. Most of the neighbors were 
there, and many of them were rush- 
ing into the house, laying hands on 
whatever they could find, and carry- 
ing it out. Cy Underbill, Asa Cud- 
worth, and half a dozen others were 
bringing water from the river in 
pails. Mr. Darricott, Mr. Jordan, 
and a hired man that was working 
for Cy Underbill, were tearing away 
furiously at a little shed that con- 
nected the house with the barn, in 
the hope that the barn, at least. 
might be saved. 

Caleb, dazed and blundering, stood 
near ihe front door, much to the 
hindering of the rescue of his goods 
and chattels, where he tried to inter- 
est the excited men and women who 
pushed and knocked and elbowed 
by him with their loads, in a detailed 
description oi what he was doing 
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when he first noticed the fire, and 
how, in his opinion, it ever got 
started. 

It soon became sure that the house 
was doomed. There was no fire 
company in the town, and the pails 
of water, though many and quickly 
brought, were not equal to the task 
of quenching the flames. 

The heat increased steadilj'' and 
drove back the main part of the 
crowd, but the most determined of 
the workers still continued their 
efforts. 

Ruth stood back, a little apart 
from the others, and watched the 
flames. Now they have burst 
through the partition between the 
kitchen and the sitting-room. They 
climb up on the walls. They play 
at hide and seek in the corners. 
They explore the ceiling. They 
choose a place and work their way 
into the room above. The roof has 
caught, and still the mad flames 
stretch higher. Even up above the 
ridgepole they are rising, as though 
expecting to find up there something 
choicer yet to destroy. 

There is color enough in the sky 
now. The wind has increased, and 
it snaps savagely at the pile of res- 
cued articles over in the field. The 
dry timbers make a great crackling 
as they burn, and now and then 
comes a crash above all the uproar 
as a stove falls to the cellar, or stairs 
give way, or walls topple over. 

Ruth shivered, as much from ex- 
citement as from the cold, searching 
wind. Mrs. Cudworth, a short, fat, 
good-natured body, came panting up 
to her. 

** Too bad, ain't it, Ruth !*' she said. 
** And I should n't wonder if his insur- 
ance was out, too. Asa was sayin' 



only last week that he guessed Ca- 
leb would have to see about it pretty 
soon." 

**Yes," assented Ruth, and Mrs. 
Cudworth moved away. 

The fire was dying down now. 
The people stood in little groups gos- 
siping as they watched it, and occa- 
sionally ones and twos left the crowd 
and straggled homewards. 

**Cold, Ruth?" inquired someone 
close to her ear. The voice made 
her start. 

Before she could answer a strong 
arm drew her into the shadow, and 
stole around her, as though to keep 
her warm. But with a half-stifled 
cry of fear she broke away from him. 
She found Mrs. Darricott, and the 
two went home together. 

Glimpse the second. 

As Mrs. Darricott and Ruth went 
along towards home a little, shrink- 
ing figure followed them, not far be- 
hind. Once he came up and almost 
joined them, then he changed his 
purpose and drew back. He kept 
near them till they had reached the 
house, unlocked the front door, and 
had gone in. Then he turned and 
went back to Caleb Todd's. 

Mrs. Conner was still there. She 
was talking with Mrs. Cudworth. 
He did not wait for her but went on 
to Mrs. Conner's house and climbed 
in by a back window. 

He did not light a lamp but made 
hjs way into the pantry in the dark. 
It was considerably past his usual 
supper time, and, no doubt, the fellow 
was hungry. He knew where Mrs. 
Conner kept her doughnuts and her 
cookies. He knew where she kept 
her pies, her rich milk, and her Dutch 
cheese. 

He goes along almost noiselessly, 
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though there is no one in the house 
to hear him. He is feeling around 
at the end of one of the pantry 
shelves. The cookies are not there. 
He ought to have a light. Mrs. 
Conner has only a few knives and 
forks and large-sized spoons there. 
What can he be after ? He is hand- 
ling the knives over. Among them 
is a long and narrow knife that Mrs. 
Conner sometimes uses for cutting 
meat, though there is another there, 
with a wider blade, that she uses 
oftener. He takes up the narrow- 
knife and feels of it. It is quite 
sharp. In the same almost noiseless 
way in which he had entered he crept 
to the window, climbed out, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness, taking the 
knife with him. 

Mrs. Conner missed her knife the 
next morning, and she searched and 
inquired, and made a great ado about 
it. But it was not to be found. 

Glimpse the third. 

Mrs. Darricott was dusting one 
morning when she happened to 
knock her hand with quite a little 
force against the side of Mr. Darri- 
cott's desk, and to her amazement 
she found that there was a hidden 
drawer there. The spring had be- 
come weakened, and the blow had 
unfastened it. 

With but little difficulty she pulled 
the drawer out. It was nearly full of 
letters and papers. She took them 
out and looked at them. She had 
never looked into a letter, nor un- 
folded a paper of his before. What 
if she should be now on the point of 
finding out the very thing that she 
wanted most to know about ! 
Quickly, but with keen eyes, she 
searched them through. 

There was a letter there from Aus- 



tin Craig among the rest. It was 
dated about two years before she had 
married Mr. Darricott. His first 
wife was living then, and Mr. Craig 
had not then moved into town. 

She read the letter. 

** I have been appointed guardian 
of a little girl, and I want to find a 
good home for her. She is ten 
months old, and is bright and 
healthy. Her mother died soon 
after she was born, and her father 
died about two months ago. Her 
parents were poor, but her grand- 
mother, on her mother's side, has 
property enough to pay for the care 
of the child, but she is too old and 
feeble to take charge of the child 
herself. I should like to have you 
take the child to board. If you are 
willing to do so, write me your 
price." 

The letter was written from Wil- 
son. Where was Wilson? Where 
had she heard that word ? She had 
never been there. She knew no one 
who lived there. Oh, yes. She re- 
membered now. It was Mr. Furrow 
that lived at Wilson. Mrs. Under- 
bill had told her so. 

There was another letter from Mr. 
Craig. This letter told of the death 
of the grandmother, Eunice Hunt. 
She had left a sum, the interest of 
which w^as to be used for the needs 
of the little girl, and when she was 
eighteen she was to have the prin- 
cipal. 

Mrs. Darricott put the papers and 
letters carefully back and shoved the 
drawer into the desk. The spring 
snapped. All was as it had been. 

Mrs. Darricott tried to grasp the 
situation. Ruth was more than 
eighteen now. Austin Craig had no 
longer any authority over her, nor 
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any right to her money. But it was 
not very much that she cared for the 
money. She was more interested in 
another part of the matter. Eunice 
Hunt, that was the name of Ruth's 
grandmother. And she lived and 
died in Wilson. 

Over and over the name, Eunice 
Hunt, kept saying itself in her mind. 
She finished her dusting and began 
to get the dinner, and all the time 
she could hear Eunice Hunt, Eunice 
Hunt. She wanted Ruth's help 
about some little thing, and she got 
started to call her Eunice Hunt, but 
Ruth didn't notice it. Eunice Hunt 
— that name was the key with which 
she hoped to open up the whole story 
sometime. 

Glimpse the fourth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cudworth sat up to 
their kitchen table cutting apples for 
drying. Mr. Cudworth pared the 
apples and Mrs. Cudworth cored 
them. Over in the corner by the 
stove, just where the shadow of Mi's. 
C^dworth's broad shoulders fell, mo- 
tionless and glum sat Caleb Todd. 

The two tongues at the table 
wagged cheerfully or rested con- 
tentedly at their possessor's bidding. 
The great, black shadow that en- 
veloped Caleb trembled and swayed 
once in a while, but the cause was 
nothing more frightful than that 
some amusing remark of Asa's or 
her own had moved the good lady 
to laughter. But Caleb neither 
heard anything that was said, nor 
saw anything that was done. He 
did not feel the presence of the 
shadow — that is, Mrs. Cudworth's 
shadow — for he was too deep in 
meditation to give any heed to such 
a thing, and the shadow that he was 
thinking about even out-measured 



that cast by Mrs. Cudworth's not 
very insignificant form. 

He was a man that was not used 
to meeting strangers. It was not 
easy for him to make new acquain- 
tances, and that was what he had 
got to do. He had got to meet a 
stranger, to become acquainted with 
him, to know him, to have him about 
him all the time, and to see more of 
him than of anybody else. And that 
stranger was Caleb Todd. 

Where was the old Caleb Todd? 
That was one of the things that he 
was trying to find out. Where did 
the new Caleb Todd come from ? 
That was another of the things that 
he was trying to find out. What 
difference was there between them? 
That was still another of the things 
that he was trying to find out. 

He crossed his legs slowly and la- 
boriously and leaned his head back 
against the wall. 

What he disliked the most about 
this stranger was that he had no 
money. A poor man, according 
to the opinion that he had always 
held, was a contemptible sort of a 
being. But Caleb Todd was not a 
contemptible being, and he was, be- 
yond all question, a poor man. 
Something was out of fix with his 
reasoning machinery. '* Homeless, 
moneyless, wifeless, childless, less, 
less, less," he murmured wearily 
to himself, and he seemed to grow 
less with each word. How much 
less he was than he had thought he 
was ! 

He had supposed that the money 
loaned to Mr. Jordan was perfectly 
safe, and that he would only need to 
ask for it to receive it any day. But 
after the fire he had needed his 
money, and had called for it, and he 
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had been put off with promises, and 
explanations, and various laments 
about the hard times. He felt a 
strong desire to punch Everett Jor- 
dan's head, but he was not sure that 
that would be quite fair unless he 
punched his own head too. He ut- 
tered a deep sigh and closed his eyes 
in despair. 

All at once there flashed upon him, 
like a beam of sunlight through ian 
opening in a cloud, that charming 
bit of gold that belonged to Susan 
Conner. 

Caleb's eyes came open with a 
snap. The Widow Conner had little 
to boast of in the way of money, but 
she had a home, a shelter, a fireside, 
and custard pies. He need be less a 
home no longer, nor less a wife. 
The stranger began to rise in Caleb's 
estimation. He wasn't such a bad 
fellow, after all. There seemed to 
be but one obstacle. She might be 
a little disappointed about the state 
of his finances when she came to 
know just how things stood. This 
thought aroused him to action. The 
sooner he could settle matters, the 
better. He got up and put on his 
coat and hat. 

** You ain't goin' out to-night, late 
as 'tis, be you?" inquired Mrs. 
Cud worth, in surprise. 

** Why— I— 't ain't late yet," stam- 
mered Caleb. 

** Why, no ; t 'ain't late. There 's 
gut to be quite evenin's now," re- 
marked Asa, with a wink at his 
wife. 

**Good riddance," he chuckled, 
as Caleb shut the door behind him. 
**We can't board him much longer 
for his good company." 

Mrs. Cudworth laughed till the 
great shadow over Caleb's empty 



chair behaved in a most giddy and 
unseemly manner. 

** Yes," said Caleb, encouragingly, 
there was a light shining from her 
kitchen window, **it's a good way 
out of it, good nuff." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE MURDER. 



On a rather dark night not long 
after the fire Austin Craig might 
have been seen leaving his office and 
taking the road towards that part of 
the town where we have become best 
acquainted. In fact, he was seen, 
notwithstanding the darkness. He 
was seen by a little, lithe, skulking 
creature who was coming along in 
that same direction. The lawyer did 
not see him nor hear his step till 
they were some distance from the vil- 
lage. As they began upon the most 
sparsely-inhabited part of the road 
the person who was behind quick- 
ened his pace almost to a run, and 
soon overtook the lawyer, who per- 
ceived that his companion was Jo. 
A chill passed over him a good deal 
like that which he had felt once be- 
fore in his office at the top of the 
rickety stairs, though, perhaps, this 
chill was slighter and more transient. 
He wondered if Jo had another letter 
to write, and why the good, tender- 
hearted widow didn't write his let- 
ters for him and save the poor crea- 
ture's dimes. 

A grin that surpassed all former 
grins was on Jo's pinched face, but 
Mr. Graig was not aware of this. 

** Hullo !" cried Jo. There was a 
trace of exultation in his voice. 

**Good evening," answered the 
lawyer coldly. 

*' You 're right. It is. It 's a good 
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good GOOD evening. I never saw a 
better. Oh, but it is a good even- 
ing 1" He fairly danced up and down 
like a delighted school-boy. What 
good fortune had come to him that 
he should rejoice so ? 

They moved on briskly, Jo run- 
ning along on his slim legs to keep 
up with the lawyer's strides. They 
came near one of the scattered 
houses. It was Mr. Jordan's, and 
Austin Craig felt an unaccountable 
sense of relief steal over him. They 
passed the house silently except for 
the striking of their boots upon the 
frozen ground. Between Mr. Jor- 
dan's house and that of Mr. Ward, 
a man who had lately moved into 
the neighborhood, was another lonely 
stretch. The next house beyond Mr. 
Ward's was John Darricott's. 

About half way between Mr. Jor- 
dan's and Mr. Ward's Jo suddenly 
placed himself directly in the law- 
yer's path and faced him. 

**Goin' up to see Ruth?" he de- 
manded in his shrill, piping voice. 

** It 's none of your business !" 
cried Mr. Craig. 

**It's just my business. It's all 
the business I 've got. It 's all I 'm 
here for," shrieked Jo. 

" Then clear out I" exclaimed Craig. 
He raised his arm to strike, but be- 
fore the blow could fall Jo gave a 
quick leap and was out of reach. 

" Try again," screamed Jo. " You 
want to kill me^ do you ? You can 't 
I can jump too quick for you. You 
can't—" 

A second blow laid him on the 
frozen ground in spite of his boast- 
ing. But in an instant he was up 
again, and before the lawyer could 
suspect his intention he had drawn a 
knife from his breast and had thrust 



it into Austin Craig's side. The 
wounded man took a step or two 
backward, and with a groan he fell 
down helpless in the road. 

**Get the doctor, Jo," he begged 
faintly, ** that's a good fellow. I 
didn't mean to hurt you." 

**You lie. You did. You meant 
to kill me. And you meant to kill 
Ruth, too. But you wont kill her. 
She's safe." 

** No, no," said Craig, **I never 
meant you any hurt, nor Ruth either. 
What makes you think so ? Do get 
some help." He gave another deep 
groan. 

Jo did not stir from the spot, but 
stood by the prostrate form, looking 
upon it with infinite satisfaction. 

Craig, exerting all his strength, 
tried to rise, but fell back exhausted. 

**You wont see Ruth to-night," 
cried Jo, ** but you '11 see her mother. 
That ought to suit you just as 
well." 

** Ruth's mother?'* gasped Craig. 
** What do you know about her?" 

*'I know you killed her — pretty 
Jennie Hunt — you killed her." 

**No, she married Tom Warner," 
exclaimed Craig. 

** And how long did she live? I 
say you killed her," screamed Jo, 
brandishing his knife. **But you 
wont kill any more girls. You wont 
kill Ruth." And in a perfect aban- 
don of fury he fell upon the fainting 
lawyer and stabbed him two or three 
times more. 

At length, when he had spent the 
force of his rage, using all the 
strength of his frail body he dragged 
his victim barely out of the road, 
and sneaked off across Mr. Ward's 
field. 

Only a few minutes later Mrs. Jor- 
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dau passed by the place on her way 
up to see Mrs. Darricott. She was a 
timid little womau and was not used 
to being out alone after dark. But 
her very timidity had brought her 
out this time. Mr. Jordan was away 
that evening and would not be back, 
at the earliest, before ten o'clock, 
and she, having become nervous sit- 
ting there all alone, had dared to 
venture forth only because she had 
not dared to stay where she was any 
longer. 

**Mrs. Darricott and Ruth can 
come home with me, and they '11 be 
company for each other going back," 
she thought. 

She put her plaid shawl over her 
head, locked the door, and started off 
almost upon the run. But she soon 
got out of breath, at this pace, and, 
much against her will, was obliged 
to content herself with a rate of pro- 
gress more in accordance with her 
age and dignity. 

Once, as she passed a lonely place 
before she came to Mr. Ward's house, 
she thought she heard a strange 
gasping sound, and she tried to run 
again for a few steps. Then she 
stood still and listened: She could 
hear nothing but the faint noise of 
the river, and she hurried on. 

What would she have done if she 
had known that the body of a mur- 
dered neighbor was stiffening slowly 
but with awful sureness within a few 
feet of the very road that she had 
just passed over ? 

Mrs. Jordan reached the home of 
Mrs. Darricott in safety, and as Mr. 
Darricott, too, happened to be away 
that evening, Mrs. Darricott and 
Ruth were even more than usually 
glad to see her. The two older 
women chatted away pleasantly. 



Mrs. Jordan's face showed no signs 
of the troubles she had known, nor 
did Mrs. Darricott's face hint of hers. 
Ruth, who was busily engaged in 
hemming pillow-cases, did not take 
much part in the conversation. She 
had always been a quiet girl, and 
nobody expected her to say a great 
deal. 

Mrs. Darricott was cutting out 
print pieces for a patchwork quilt. 
She did not actually need another, 
she told Mrs. Jordan, but the pieces 
were '* 'round in the way*' and she 
** wanted to git red of 'em.'* 

Mrs. Jordan had brought no work 
with her, a thing verj' unusual for 
her, and having nothing else to do 
she held Ruth's maltese kitten. She 
kept an admiring eye on the bright- 
colored patchwork, and twice she 
looked from the little pieces towards 
Ruth. The second time she caught 
Ruth's eye and she smiled* signifi- 
cantly. 

At about half past nine Mrs. Jor- 
dan put the kitten down, and went to 
the window. Putting her hands up 
to shade her eyes from the light 
within, she looked out. 

"Dear me," she said, **it's awful 
dark ! I hate to start out, but I 
s'pose I 've got to." 

'* You don't need to go yet," said 
Mrs. Darricott. ' * The men folks 
wont be back, either of 'em, inside 
of a good hour, I '11 warrant." 

Mrs. Jordan sat down, but in a few 
minutes she was up again and look- 
ing out of the window. 

" I might jest as well be goin'," 
she said. *' It wont be any lighter 
if I wait. It 's the dark o' the moon 
now, you know." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Darricott. " Wall, 
if you must go, I '11 git your things. 
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You did n*t take a lantern, did 
you ? " 

** No, I did n't stop to take nothin* 
but my old shawl.*' She laughed 
nervously. 

**Git the lantern, Ruth. I can go 
down a piece with you, Mandjs just 
as well as not. Ruth 's got some 
cold or she 'd like to go, too ; but 
she ain't afraid to stay alone while 
I 'm gone." 

**Now that's too bad," expostu- 
lated Mrs. Jordan feebly. ** There 's 
no need o' your comin' out into the 
cold to take care o' me. Nothin' bit 
me comin' up." And she laughed 
nervously again. 

But the lantern was now lighted, 
and throwing a shawl over her head 
Mrs. Darricott started for the door, 
Mrs. Jordan put her shawl over her 
head, and with a good-night to Ruth 
she followed after. 

** I won't come up to see you agin 
in a hurry, if I 've gut to put you 
out so much," said she, as they went 
down the road. 

**Land sakes, this ain't nothin'," 
returned Mrs. Darricott. *'It'll do 
me good to git out into the air. And 
as for comin' home — I '11 resk that." 

The wind was now blowing, and 
it tugged and pulled away at the 
two shawls with commendable per- 
sistency. Finally Mrs. Darricott set 
the lantern down and pinned her 
shawl over again. 

As she took up the lantern its rays 
glanced for a moment upon some- 
thing big and dark lying close to the 
road. A chill of horror crept over 
her, and, at first, she could not speak 
nor move. 

•* What is it?" asked Mrs. Jordan 
in a hoarse whisper, for her quick, 
apprehensive eyes had noticed her 



companion's strange manner. She 
had been walking in the hollow that 
the horses' feet had worn smooth in 
the hard ground, and she had not 
seen the object that Mrs. Darricott 
had seen. 

" It 's a man," Mrs. Darricott man- 
aged to say. ** He's either sick, or 
drunk, or dead." 

At the word **dead" Mrs. Jordan 
gave a shriek and would have fallen 
if Mrs. Darricott's trembling arm had 
not supported her. 

** Come, come," she said a trifle 
roughly, *'he wont hurt us." 

**Who is it?" cried Mrs. Jordan, 
clinging to her friend closely. 

For answer Mrs. Darricott raised 
the lantern and turned it full upon 
the man's face. As the terrible sight 
for the first lime met Mrs. Jordan's 
eye she uttered shriek after shriek, 
and breaking away from Mrs. Darri- 
cott she started to run, but her weak 
limbs could not bear her up, and she 
sank down, half- crazed with fright, a 
pitiful heap in the middle of the road. 

Mrs. Darricott cautiously drew a 
step nearer to the prostrate man. 

** It 's Austin Craig," she gasped. 
*'He's killed!" Her own first im- 
pulse was to run, but she could not 
desert her terrified companion. But 
with such assistance as she could 
give Mrs. Jordan at last regained her 
feet, and the two went back as fast 
as possible to Mr. Ward's. 

At Mr. Ward's house, by the time 
they had gotten there, the lights 
were all out except one that shone 
dimly from one up-stairs bedroom. 
They knocked loudly, and after a 
while Mr. Ward came down stairs 
with a candle in his band. He 
pulled aside a curtain and peered 
out suspiciously. 
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** What's wanted?" he called out. 

* * There *s a man — down — down 
there — by the road/' answered Mrs. 
Darricott. 

' * What 's he doin' ? Did he touch 
you?" asked Mr. Ward, unlocking 
the door. He supposed them to 
have been frightened by some late 
wanderer, who, perhaps, was more 
tipsy than civil. 

" He 's dead, dead!'' screamed Mrs. 
Jordan, her waning excitement re- 
turning with full force as she saw 
that he did not comprehend the sit- 
uation. 

** Yes," said Mrs. Darricott, *' he 's 
dead, and it's Austin Craig." 

The rest of the family were aroused 
by this time, and the two trembling 
women were soon in the sitting-room, 
and were poring their tale into 
eager and horrified ears, while Mr. 
Ward hurried to the place where 
they had found the body. 

It was less than half an hour be- 
fore steps and vpices were heard out- 
side. Mr. Darricott's lean face ap- 
peared at the door. 

** I '11 beau ye home. Mis' Jordan, 
if you 're willin'," he said. " They 're 
goin' to bring the body in here, and 
mebbe you 'd like to git home as 
soon's you can." 

She gratefully accepted his assist- 
ance, and while they went out by 
one door Mr. Ward and another man 
brought the lifeless lawyer in by an- 
other. 

•* I'm so scairt to think o' Ruth," 
Mrs. Darricott kept saying. ** There 
she is alone all this time, an' a wor- 
ryin* herself to pieces, I '11 bet. I 
hope to goodness that she wont take 
it into her poor little head to come 
out after me." 

'*0h, I guess she wont," said 



Caroline Ward, a girl a few months 
older than Ruth. ** Anyway, Mr. 
Darricott '11 be right back." 

But the more Mrs. Darricott 
thought of Ruth the more her con- 
cern and agitation increased. Mrs. 
Ward saw how uneasy she was, and 
said : 

"You be pritty well nerved up, 
aint you. But, I declare, I'd be 
proud if I *d gut half the spunk that 
you hev. I do n't know what I should 
'ave done if it had ben me with Mis' 
Jordan." 

The minutes seemed like hours to 
Mrs. Darricott. At last she could 
not bear to wait any longer, and she 
got up, resolved to start home alone. 
But as she opened the door she 
heard the sound of Mr. Darricott's 
feet. 

"How sharp j'our ears be to- 
night!" exclaimed Mrs. Ward, fol- 
lowing her to the door. "I didn't 
hear his step till jest this minute." 

"Good- night," said Mrs. Darri- 
cott, and she joined her husband 
without another word. 



A FEW I.AST WORDS. 

The next day the little town was 
wild with excitement. Crowds rushed 
to the spot where the body had been 
found, and tongues ran that had 
never been known to get beyond a 
sober walk before. 

There were two great mysteries 
confronting the townspeople^ who 
killed Austin Craig, and why should 
anybody kill him. Jo had disap- 
peared, and some were inclined to 
look upon him as the guilty party, 
while others maintained that the poor 
fellow neither would nor could have 
done it. Asa was one of the most 
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positive of those who held the latter 
opinion. 

*'I never heerd of sech a redicu- 
lous idee/* he said to a group of 
three who were talking the case over 
in the post-oflBce. **Jo was jest as 
gentle as a lamb. He never hed a 
disposition to hurt nobody. An' 
s'posin* he hed a wanted ter kill *im, 
do you calculate Austin Craig would 
a let *im ? Just think o' the size o' 
them two!** 

**But what's made *im disappear 
jest now?" said one of the group. 

** That's nothin' ter do with it," 
replied Asa. ** He 's gut uneasy, or 
homesick, or somethin' an' run away. 
He 's prob'ly run away half a dozen 
times before, if we hed the whole his- 
t'ry of 'im. That's nothin' strange." 

But neither Asa nor any of the 
others who essayed to take the blame 
off Jo's shoulders ventured to accuse 
anybody else. Mr. Craig was called 
a hard man to deal with in trade, 
and was known to be one that a man 
had to look out for if he did not want 
to get cheated, but he had a good 
many friends in the town, and was 
not supposed to have had any down- 
right enemies. 

Early in the afternoon of the day 
after the murder, as some of the more 
idle villagers were standing around 
near the scene of the tragedy, one of 
them caught sight of a long knife 
partly hidden by the dead leaves. 
He pounced upon it and picked it up. 

" Here 's a clue,'* he cried. " Here 's 
a dead give-away." 

Then commenced a search for the 
owner of the knife. It was a pecul- 
iar looking knife, but as no one knew 
whose it was, or where it had come 
from, it did not seem to help the case 
much. 



Caleb went to the village that after- 
noon to get the news and to offer his 
suggestions, and when he got home 
he told the widow (excuse me — Mrs. 
Todd) that a knife had been found 
there beside the road. She instantly 
bethought herself of the knite that 
she had lost. 

** I do believe it *s my own knife,** 
she cried. **What did you say it 
was, a long, narrow-bladed one, with 
a light-colored wood handle?** 

'* Yes,*' said Caleb, ** and the han- 
dle 's jest a leetle mite loose." 

*' It 's my knife. Jest think of one 
o' ray knives bein' used for sech a 
thing! That miserable rogue of a 
Jo must a stole it the night o' the 
fire. I missed it the next morning 
after the fire, I remember." 

She hurried to the village to see 
the knife and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it hers the moment she set 
her eyes upon it. This settled the 
first question in the minds of most of 
the townspeople, , but the second re- 
mained as unanswered as ever. 

The owner of the knife being 
found, a second search was now in- 
stituted. This was a search for Jo. 
Inquiries were sent to the town that 
he had come from when he came to 
Mrs. Conner's, but he was not there. 

Instead of going back to his old 
home he had sought out Miles. He 
had traveled on foot and by night, 
and it was some time before he 
reached the town. He made his ap- 
pearance towards evening, as Miles 
was going from his work to his 
boarding-place. 

He did not speak at first but kept 
along near Miles who thought that 
the figure was one that he had seen 
before, but he could not recall when 
he had seen it, nor where. But pres- 
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ently, as he kept looking at him and 
wondering who he was, it dawned 
upon him that this was the queer- 
looking, queer-acting little fellow that 
had come to Mrs. Conner's to do 
chores a Short time before his de- 
parture. 

When he had almost reached his 
room Jo came up still nearer, and 
Miles who, to tell the truth, had been 
pretty homesick, and was hungry for 
the sight of anybody or anything 
from home, called out, 

** Hullo! How's all the folks at 
home?'' 

Jo's face tried to put on its usual 
grin, but it failed in the attempt. 

** Folks is all right," he said; 
**they's a good deal better off 'n 
they was." 

*'You look tired," said Miles. 
*' Come up to my room and rest 
you." 

Jo obeyed. 

Once within the room he sank into 
the nearest chair as though qyite ex- 
hausted, and into his hitherto vacant 
eyes crept a pleading expression such 
as might come into the eyes of a 
much-abused but faithful dog if he 
wanted to say, "Don't blame me; 
I 've done the best I could." 

"Now tell me all the news," said 
Miles, taking a chair opposite to him. 
** Have you seen Ruth lately ?" 

"No, not very lately," said Jo. 
He had been four days on the road. 

Just then the landlady came to the 
door with a letter. 

" I was comin' up on to this floor 
an' thought I 'd bring your letter 
up," she said. " It 's just come." 

Miles thanked her. The letter was 
from Ruth, and he ran his eye over 
it eagerly. 

"Why," he exclaimed, in 2l hor- 



rified tone, " Austin Craig's killed 1 
Did you know it?" 

"Yes," said Jo quietly, "I killed 
him." 

"You?" 

Miles felt his strength leaving him. 

"Yes," replied Jo, raising his voice 
almost to a scream, " I killed him, 
for he killed Ruth's mother, an' was 
goin' ter kill Ruth." 

Miles stared at him in dumb hor- 
ror. 

He was a madman. 

" He won't do any more hurt," 
cried Jo. 

Miles laid his hand gently on his 
arm. 

" Don't talk so loud, Jo ; I 'm lis- 
tening," he said. 

The touch and the mild tone 
calmed the frenzied creature. It had 
been a long time since he had felt 
the touch of a strong, friendly hand. 

"Did you know Ruth's mother?" 
inquired Miles, trying to discover 
whether there could be any consist- 
ency in Jo's talk. 

" Yes, she was Jennie Hunt." 

" No, her name was Mary Atkin- 
son," said Miles. 

"No, Mrs. Darricott wasn't her 
mother. Jennie Hunt was her mother, 
and she married Tom Warner." 

" And where is he?" 

" He 's dead. He died when Ruth 
was a baby, and so did her mother." 

At length, after much patient ques- 
tioning, the story was all told. Miles 
could scarcely believe some parts of 
it, but he could not believe that Jo 
intended to deceive him. As Jo 
talked Miles could almost see him 
as he had been in his youth, under- 
witted, it is true, but affectionate and 
trusty, and his love for pretty Jennie 
Hunt was the strongest force of his 
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life. Miles wondered that he could 
have been capable of such a love. 
He did not seem to have had any 
idea of winning her for himself. He 
was conscious, probably, that such a 
thing would have been impossible ; 
but he loved her, and wanted to see 
her happy. 

And then Austin Craig, a gay, 
young lawyer, had appeared on the 
scene. He had won the simple heart 
of the girl, broken it, and had left 
her in shame. This had sunk deep 
into Jo's feeble mind. He had meant 
to have his revenge on Austin Craig 
then ; but after a time she had mar- 
ried a poor farmer and seemed to be 
more happy, and he had given up 
the idea. But when, as time went 
on, and the wronged girl, shattered 
in mind and body by her troubles, 
had lived only long enough to give 
birth to a little daughter, Jo began 
to look upon the lawyer as her mur- 
derer. 

He had kept a jealous eye upon 
Ruth, and had seen her placed in 
John Darricott's home where she had 
been well cared for. Now she was 
grown to womanhood. He had en- 
gaged to do Mrs. Conner's chores for 
the sake of being where he could 
see Ruth, and because he knew that 
Austin Craig lived in the same town. 
He had seen Craig call at Mr. Darri- 
cott's several times, and his jealous 
fears had become aroused ; and when, 
at the fire, he had seen Craig's fa- 
miliarity with her, the idea became 
fixed in his distracted brain that the 
tragedy of those other days was to be 
repeated. He had watched, he had 



waited, he had planned, and he had 
accomplished his design. 

Miles looked at the poor, wasted, 
weakened form and a great pity 
stirred him to the depths of his 
heart. Was this man a murderer? 

Jo got up. It was getting late. 

** Where are you going to stay to- 
night?" asked Miles. 

**I don't know," said Jo, and as 
he spoke he fell apparently fainting 
to the floor. Miles stepped quickly 
to another room for water. When 
he returned Jo was gone. 

The earliest morning train bore 
Miles homeward, and what happened 
when he arrived there does not need 
to be told. 

What he told Mrs. Darricott, and 
what Mrs. Darricott told him, and 
how Ruth was taken into the secret — 
which was a secret no longer — how 
Ruth came into possession of her 
legacy, how she and Miles were mar- 
ried, how Mrs. Jordan cried over 
Miles and Ruth, and how Mrs. Darri- 
cott cried over Ruth and Miles, and 
how Ruth cried, and how happy 
everybody was — these things anyone 
can see for himself. 

As for Jo, he was traced out and 
arrested, and after a while he was 
placed in an asylum for the insane. 
But he was so evidently harmless 
that by and by he was released, and 
so he was happy, too. 

When can we leave these people 
with less regret than now, when their 
old troubles are over, and their com- 
ing troubles have not yet come ? 

We will leave them. It 's a good 
time to withdraw. 



r The end.\ 



HON. CHARLES A. BUSIEL. 

Hon. Charles A. Busiel, ex-governor of New Hampshire, died at his 
home in Laconia, August 29. 

Governor Busiel was a son of the late John W. Busiel, a prominent 
hosiery manufacturer, leading Democrat and influential citizen of Laconia. 
He was born in the town of Meredith, where his father then resided, I^'ovem- 
ber 24, 1S42, the family soon after removing to Laconia, where he was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at the old Gilford academy. 

After leaving school he entered his father's hosiery mill and learned the 
business throughout, acquiring a practical knowledge of every department. 
In 1863 he went into business on his own account, but a few years later 
he sold out, and with another brother went into partnership with his father, 
under the name of John W. Busiel & Co., which name was continued after 
his father's death and the admission of another brother into the concern. 
The business of the firm has been extensive for many years, making it one 
of the leading industries of the Lake city. 

Other lines of activity engaged the attention of Mr. Busiel and he became 
specially prominent in railroad matters, being a director in the Concord & 
Montreal and other railroads, and a prime mover in the enterprise which 
resulted in the construction of the Lake Shore railroad, of which he was for 
a time president. He was also president of the Laconia National bank and 
of the City Savings bank, and was a public -spirited citizen. The construc- 
tion of the elegant passenger station at Laconia is credited to his efforts, 
while he was a managing director of the Concord & Montreal road. 

Governor Busiel had been quite prominent in politics ever after arriving 
at maturity, and was for many years an active Democrat and conspicuous in 
party affairs in his town, which he represented in the legislature in 18^8 and 
1879, He was also a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 
Cincinnati, which noniiuatcd General Haucqck for the presidency, in 1880. 
Subsequently he changed his politics and as a Republican, in 1892, became 
the first mayor of Laconia, to which office he was reelected. In 1895 he was 
the Republican uomiiiee (or governor, and was elected by a majority larger 
than any of his predecessors, of that party, had ever received. As governor 
he was distinguished for his independence, acting always upon his own judg- 
ment, and never being influenced by others. His wholesale vetoes of bills, 
good, bad. and indifferent, occasioned wide comment, but it was generally 
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conceded that his conduct in this matter was inspired by honest motives. 
In his later years he got out of touch with his party, and as proprietor of the 
Laconia Democrat he became what is generally known as a ** free lance '* in 
politics. 

He was prominent in Masonic circles, and a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and other fraternal organizations, and was an attendant upon the 
services of the Congregational church. 

In November, 1864, he was united in marriage with Eunice Elizabeth 
Preston, a daughter of Worcester and Nancy (Evans) Preston, a native of 
Concord, by whom he had one daughter, Frances Evelyn, wife of Wilson L. 
Smith of Germantown, Pa., who, with her mother, survives. 

• GEN. ALBERT S. TWITCHELL. 

Albert Sobieski Twitchell, bom in Bethel, Maine, September 16, 1840, 
died at the Maine General Hospital in Portland, September 12, 1901. 

He was a son of Joseph A. and Orinda L. (Mason) Twitchell, and 
descended from two of the most prominent families among the early settlers 
of Oxford county. He was educated in the common school and at the 
famous Gould academy in his native town, and engaged for a time in teach- 
ing previous to the War of the Rebellion, in which he was for some time 
engaged in the Union cause. Returning home he took up the study of the 
law and was admitted to the bar at Paris, Me., in 1865. The following year 
he located in practice in the town of Gorham in this state, where he ever 
after remained, gaining prominence in his profession and the respect of the 
community as an upright man and a public-spirited citizen. 

In politics he was a staunch Republican from principle rather than 
policy. He served three years as a selectman, for more than a dozen years 
was a member of the school board, and represented the town in the legisla- 
ture for one teirm. He was for three years a railroad commissioner, and was 
also commissary general for two years. During the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison he served as consul at Santiago de Cuba creditably. 

Mr. Twitchell was president of the New Hampshire Veterans' association 
for two years, and also held the ofl&ces of judge advocate and junior and 
senior vice commander of the New Hampshire department of the Grand 
Army as well as that of commander. 

He was a member of various organizations, standing high in Masonic 
circles, being a thirty-second degree Mason. He was a member of the John 
E. Willis Post, No. 59, G. A. R., of Gorham. He was an Odd Fellow, 
belonging to Glen lodge of the same town, and was a member of Bramhall 
lodge. No. 3, Knights of Pythias, of Portland Me. 

For a number of years Mr. Twitchell was the president of the Gorham 
Five Cents Savings bank. Other positions of trust were held by him, which 
he filled with great credit. 

May 7, 1869, he married Emma A. Howland of Gorham, Me. Two chil- 
dren were born as a result of the union : Harold P., born May 31, 1875, who 
died May 23, 1883 ; and Rita May Twitchell, born May 16, 1889. 
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JOSEPH HAMMOND. 

Joseph Hammond, one of the oldest residents of Cheshire county, died at 
West Swanzey, September ii. 

He was bom in Swanzey, April 5, 1809, being one of nine children of 
Joseph Hammond, and a grandson of Nathaniel Hammond, who came from 
Watertown, Mass., and settled in Swanzey in 1740, being among the earliest 
settlers of the town. He attended the public schools and Chesterfield 
academy, and taught school extensively in early life. Subsequently he was 
engaged as a surveyor, and in the lumber business. In 1834 he was captain 
of the Swanzey Rifle company. He was selectman three years, and had 
been town clerk, treasurer, superintending school committee, representative 
in 1850 and '51, postmaster under Lincoln. He was clerk of the Baptist 
church thirty-eight years and treasurer of the Dublin Baptist association 
fifteen years. He was in the grocery business from 1850 to 1863 and was 
at one time a member of the firm of Nims, Gates & Hammond of Keene. 

Mr. Hammond's first wife was Lutheria S. Rogers, by whom he had two 
daughters, Sophia J. and Maria E. She died April 24, i860. His second 
wife was Ardelia C. Randall, who died February 11, 1884. His third wife 
was Marion E. Farmer, who survives him, together with his daughters, Mrs. 
Martin Mason of West Swanzey and Mrs. Eugene M. Keyes of Keene. 

J. THORNE DODGE. 

J. Thorne Dodge, proprietor of Dodge's Hotel of Rochester, died sud- 
denly of heart disease, September 2. 

Mr. Dodge was a son of the late Jonathan and Sarah Dodge, and was 
born in the old hotel, of which his father was the proprietor, in the year 1844. 
He was brought up in the hotel business, had the management of the house 
after his father's death in 1871, and was the proprietor after his mother's 
death in 1889. 

Politically Mr. Dodge was an active Democrat, and had serv^ed in the 
city council and the state legislature. 

He was a thirty-second degree Mason, a member of Aleppo Temple 
of the Mystic Shrine, Boston, Humane lodge, A. F. & A. M., Temple 
Royal Arch chapter, Palestine Comraandery, Knights Templar, Dover Lodge 
of Elks, the Rochester Board of Trade, and the Hotel Men's Mutual Benefit 
association. 

He is survived by three sisters, Mrs. Martha A. Jones, who has assisted 
him in the management of the hotel, Mrs. Charles W. Howe of Rochester, 
and Mrs. Daniel Hall of Dover. 

JOHN WOODWARD. 

John Woodward, a well-known Grand Army man, and doorkeeper of the 
house of representatives in 1899, died at his home in Littleton, Septem- 
ber 14. 

He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, October 26. 1844, but came to this 
country in childhood, and enlisted in the Union Army as a member of the 
Second New Hampshire regiment when only sixteen years of age, subse- 
quently reenlisting in the Second Vermont cavalry. He had been a resident 
of Littleton twenty-one years. In addition to membership in the G. A. R., 
he belonged to the Golden Cross, the White Mountain Grange, and the 
L O. O. F. He was a member of the Unitarian church at Littleton. 

Mr. Woodward was married October 18, 1866, to Malvina A. Putnam of 
North Lisbon. By her he had four children, three of whom survive, Mrs. 
George P. Prescott, Jr., of Suncook, Mrs. L. J. Crane, and Miss Emily 
Woodward of Littleton. 
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HOOKSETT AND ITS LEADING MEN. 
By E. H. Dunslan. 



T quite two centuries 
ago was evolved from 
wbat was then a wild, 
unbroken tract of land, 
little thought of for pur- 
poses of cultivation or general useful- 
ness, the community which is now 
ooe of the busiest in the state, the 
town of Hooksett. Its earlier set- 
tlers were confronted with problems, 
which would have dismayed them 
had they not been possessed of the 
vigor, strength, and persistency which 
are even now characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the historic town. 

Hooksett was originally the " White 
Pine Country," or perhaps it was bet- 
ter known as "Chester Woods." At 
any rate it was a seemingly impossi- 



ble district for the purpose of settle- 
ment, and the eighty hardy settlers 
who journeyed from the vicinity of 
Hampton and Portsmouth to make set- 
tlement there in 1719 were obliged to 
utilize all their native qualities of per- 
sistency and energy before their lands 
became inhabitable or profitable. 

It was in 1822 that the first meet- 
ing was held in the town for the 
purpose of qualifying legal voters. 
The session was at the house of 
oue William Wall, and a board of 
town officers was elected. Previously 
the state legislature had formulated 
boundaries for the town, and had 
apportioned parts of the territory pre- 
viously held by Dunbarton, Chester, 
and Goffstown. 
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Many interesting pages might be 
filled with the details of the struggles 
of the early inhabitants. Suffice it 
to say that homes were built, school 
and church facilities supplied, and 
sons and daughters born, until, at 
length, the wide expanse which had 
a century before been a wilderness 
was dotted with farmhouses and the 
results of industry could be seen on 
every hand. 

Mills were built and operated, 
brick making plants established and 
the luxuriant growth of timber which 
dotted the hillsides was cut and trans- 
formed into material for building pur- 
poses. The growth of the town was 
not rapid but steady. 

The brick making industry, now of 
great importance to the town, was 
commenced as early as the year 1820, 
but only in a desultory way. When 
Manchester first began to expand 
and become a prominent manufactur- 
ing town the demand for brick in- 
creased so rapidly that more atten- 
tion was given to their manufacture. 



The clay on the east side of the 
Merrimack river, where the kilns are 
located, is surpassed nowhere for the 
purpose for which it is used. The 
brick are widely known for their 
hardness and clearness of color. 

Cotton manufacturing is another 
prominent industry. In 1823 the 
Hooksett Manufacturing Company 
was first organized. Its mills have 
changed hands several times since 
that time, and now a fine set of 
buildings are fitted with every im- 
provement necessary to the success- 
ful manufacture of fine cloths. For 



some months operations have been 
partially suspended, but the promise 
of another season of activity at an 
early date will delight every one in- 
terested in the welfare of the town. 

To-day Hooksett is prosperous and 
thriving and the residence of many 
of the families whose ancestors first 
settled there. Its men have gained 
prominence in civic, state, and na- 
tional history. Its inhabitants of 
both sexes have been noted always 
for their strong religious sentiment, 
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and to-day the two churches are 
well filled each Sabbath with wor- 
shipers. In the War of the Re- 
bellion an exceptioually large quota 
of volunteers were furnished, consid- 
ering the sparse population, and in 
affairs generally the history of Hook- 
sett offers much that is interesting to 
even the casual reader. 

THE HEAD FAMILY. 

The Head family is said to have 
been of Welsh and Scotch origin, 
and two brothers of that name set- 
tled at Bradford, Mass., in the early 
pioneer days, later to remove to Pem- 
broke, The early records of the 
family tell of the bravery of the men, 
who were distinguished for military 
valor. Col. James Head was in com- 
mand of the garrison house at Pem- 
broke during the French and Indian 
war and was on the staff of Gen. 
John Stark. He was killed at the 
Battle of Bennington. 



Natt and William F. Head were 
sons of Col. John and Anna Head, 
and were born at the homestead in 
Hookselt. Later in life they formed 
a business partnership and continued 
in the lumber and brick manufactur- 
ing business for a long term of years. 
In company with Frank Dowst of 
Manchester they organized the con- 
tracting and building firm of Head & 
Dowst, which is the largest and best- 
known concern of its kind in the 
state. 

William F. Head was a quiet, uu- 
ostentatious business man who en- 
tered but little into public or political 
life but gave nearly the whole of his 
time and attention to the operations 
of the firm of which he was a mem- 
ber. He married, in November, 1858, 
Mary H. Sargent of Allenstown, a 
daughter of Major Sterling Sargent. 
Two children were born, a daughter, 
Sallie, and a son, Eugene S. Head. 
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Eugene S. Head was bom in 
Hooksett, June i, 1863, the son of 
William Fernald Head. He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke academy, gradu- 
ating with the class of '83, and after- 



interest ; retaining, however, Ihe for- 
mer firm name. The yards where 
the brick are manufactured are three 
in number, with a total capacity of 
75,000 hand made brick, of the finest 
quality, per day. About ninety men 
are employed during the season. 



wards attending Dartmouth college. 
Immediately after close of school life 
he entered business with his father, 
the late William F. Head, under the 
firm name of W. F. Head & Son. 
Upon the death of bis father in De- 
cember, 1899, Colonel Head assumed 
entire control of the brick making 



The banks from which the raw ma- 
terial is gathered are among the most 
extensive and finest as regards qual- 
ity in the state, and also in perfec- 
tion of manufacture. 

Colonel Head is connected with 
the Head & Dowst company of Man- 
chester, who are widely and favora- 
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bly known as contractors and build- 
ers, acting as vice-president of the 
company. He is also a director in 
the First National bank of Manches- 
ter, and of the Suncook Valley Rail- 
road company. His service as a 
member of the school board of Hook- 
sett has been continuous during the 
past fifteen years. He has held a 
position on the board of trustees of 
Pembroke academy for several years. 
Politically, as was the case with il- 



lustrious predecessors, Colonel Head 
has piiuied his faith to the doctrines 
of the Republican party since attain- 
ing his majority. His services to the 
party are so well known as to require 
no special mention in this article. 
Suffice it to say that he has contrib- 
uted liberally of his means and his 
time to aid in whatever he thought 
would benefit his party and give his 
community and slate good govern- 
ment. 
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He was elected a member o( the 
house ot representatives in 1890, and 
is now a member of the upper branch 
of the state legislature. His title of 
colonel came through appointment to 
the staff of Governor Rollins during 
the latter's incumbency of the office 
of chief magistrate in 1 899-1 900. 
None of the secret organizations 
other than the Masonic body claims 
him as a member, but be has taken 
the thirty-two degrees open to him 
in this organization. His member- 
ship is in Jewel lodge and Hiram 
Chapter of Suncook. Mt- Horeb Com- 
mandery of Concord, Edward A. Ray- 
mond Consistory of Nashua, and 
Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine of 
Boston. He is an attendant at the 
Methodist church of Suncook. In 
1884 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Hattic M. Hoyt, a daughter 
of Amos Hoyt of Allenstown. Two 
children have blessed their union — 
a SOD, William Hoyt, and Mary Har- 
riett Head. 

THE OLD POOR HOMESTEAD. 

The alKive historic residence was 
erected in the years of the eighteenth 
century, immediately following the 
Revolutionary war, by Samuel Poor, 
the first of his name and family to 
settle in Hookselt. As will be seen 



by the engraving, the place is still in 
an excellent state of preservation, 
and suitable for occupancy, 

Samuel Poor was bom at Rowley, 
December 13, 1758. He enlisted 
with the Continental troops under 
General Gates, and was with the lat- 
ter at Saratoga in the battle of Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, where, it is chroni- 
cled, he distinguished himself for 
personal valor and courage. He was 
appointed a lieutenant for distin- 
guished service, and after the war 
was granted a tract of land in what 




is now the town of Hooksett, adjoin- 
ing the Merrimack river. His 
brother, George Poor,' also served 
as an officer under Washington, in 
the War of the Revolution, and was 
an intimate of the Father of his 
Country. 

Erie Poor, whose portrait appears 
in connection with this article, was 
the son of Samuel Poor, and when he 
married Susan Saltmarsh in 1825 the 
young couple settled on the farm 
next adjoining the old homestead. 
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Erie held many town offices and was 
a county commissioner. 

FRANK p. POOR. 

Prank P. Poor, a son of Krie Poor, 
was born in West Hooksett, April 
30, 1849. His education was re- 
ceived in the schools of his native 
town, and he has constantly followed 
the vocation of farming, which was 



pursued by his ancestors. A grand- 
son of Samuel Poor, he naturally 
feels a pride in the distinguished ser- 
vices rendered his country by his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Poor married, in the early 
seventies, Hattie E. Stark of Man- 
chester, and nine children have 
blessed their union. These are Cora 
M., Annie Belle, Hattie, Susan, 
Thomas L., Samuel. Ben P., John 
S., and Harold E. Poor. With the 
exception ol those who have married 
and left Hooksett all the children re- 
side with their parents on the farm. 

Mr. Poor is Universalist in reli- 
gious faith, and a Democrat in poli- 
tics. He is prominent in Golden 
Rule lodge, K. of P., and is a mem- 
ber of the Hooksett grange. Natur- 
ally preferring a quiet home life he 
has never sought prominence politi- 
cally, although several responsible 
town offices have been proffered him. 
To-day he is enjoying the fruits of 
his labors on one of the finest farms 
in southern New Hampshire, and be- 
sides raising fruit and produce for the 
market, conducts an extensive milk 
route in Manchester and vicinity. 
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MANCHESTER TRACTION, LIGHT AND 

POWER CO. 

The Hooksett Power station, where 
electricity is generated by the utiliza- 
tion of the magnificent water power 
from the falls, is one of the most im- 
portant of a series of five which trans- 
mit directly to the sub-station of the 
Manchester Traction, Light and 
Power Co., at Manchester. 

The station is located directly be- 
low the waterfall, in one of the build- 
ings formerly owned by the Hooksett 
mills. The town office is located with 
that of the manufacturing company, 
but most of the business is done 
through the offices of the consoli- 
dated companies, on Hanover street 
in Manchester. The new company is 
capitalized at $1,500,000, and Mr. J. 
Brodie Smith is its general manager. 

The Hooksett station supplies its 
proportionate share ot the power to 
operate 30,000 incandescent lamps, 
1,200 arc lamps, and 1,500 horse- 
power in stationary motors, besides 
propelling seventy-five electrics over 
more than thirty miles of track. 
Here, as at Suncook, the plant was 
originally erected for local use, but 
with the consolidation of the com- 
panies the scope of its usefulness has 
been greatly enlarged. 

There is a fall of sixteen feet at 
Hooksett, and 1,000 horse- power 
from this force is used in the driving 
of the station dynamos. Consider- 
ably more power can be had by addi- 
tional development. 

Improvements are projected for the 
local station in the near future, and 
as the need arises more generators 
and dynamos will be added until, at 
no very distant day, it is anticipated 
that nearly, if not quite, all of the 
power from the falls will be utilized. 



THE DUNDEE MILLS CO. 

Cotton manufacturing in Hooksett 
dates back to the year 1823, when, 
in July of that year, the Hooksett 
Manufacturing Co. was organized. 
The original mill is one of the oldest 
in the state. Among its grantees 
were more eminent men than were 
ever connected with any cotton mill 
in New Hampshire. In the lists of 
organization were to be found the 
names of Gov. John Bell, Isaac Hill, 
and Samuel Bell, who afterward be- 
come governors, and Hon. Richard 
H. Ayer, at one time a prominent 
man of the town. 

Governor Bell was the first agent 
of the corporation, and continued to 
run the mill, sometimes under diffi- 
culties, until the year 1834, being 
then succeeded by Hon. John 
Nesmith, afterwards lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. In 1835 it 
passed into the hands of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. of Manches- 
ter, who continued to run it, with the 
exception of a short period after the 
outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, 
up to the year of 1865. 

In 1865 the property was purchased 
by Robert M. Bailey and others of 
Boston, when a new mill was added 
and the old buildings enlarged and 
refitted. With the mill the new com- 
pany secured control of the water 
power at this point. The capital was 
$200,000, and the annual pay-roll 
amounted to about $80,000. In 1880 
the output was about five million 
yards of cloth, with a value of ap- 
proximately $300,000. 

For years the mills were operated 
with varying success, the manage- 
ment changing so frequently as to 
forbid mention in detail in this 
sketch. Two years ago the opera- 
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tioa of the mills was assumed by 
Messrs. French Campbell and Henry 
D. Bourne, two prominent young 
men of Manchester, under the firm 
name of Campbell & Bourne. For 
mote than a year the plant was busily 
engaged and a larger force of opera- 
tives employed than had been the 
case for many years. After a season 
of unexampled activity the mills were 
partially shut down a little less than 
a year ago pending the formation of 
a new company with a largely in- 
creased capital. The shut down was 
necessitated by the close competition 
of more heavily capitalized corpora- 
tions. 

The formation of the new company 
is already an assured fact, but details 
are not yet ready for publication. 



Suffice it to say that capitalists in 
New York and Boston will contribute 
the necessary capital, and Mr. S. N. 
Bourne, for years agent of the 
Stark corporation of Manchester, will 
be temporarily the agent. Mr. H. D. 
Bourne will retain his connection 
with the company. Exactly when 
the old-time activity of the mills will 
again become a surety, it is impossi- 
ble to say, but already operations are 
being carried on on a small scale. 
The new corporation will be known 
as the Dundee Mills Co. 



George A. Robie, Hooksett's old- 
est and leading merchant, was bom 
here, June ai, 1840, receiving his 
early education in the public schools 



of the town and the academy at 
Chester. 

Mr. Robie has always lived in bis 
native town, with the exception of a 
year in Derry. He has taken an ac- 
tive interest in all projects pertaining 
to the welfare of the town. Politi- 
cally he has always been a staunch 
Republican, and has been signally 
honored by his parly. Some of the 
best offices within the gift of the peo- 
ple of Hooksett he has held, first be- 
ing elected town clerk in 1862, which 
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office he held for twelve years. Fol- 
lowing this he was selectman for five 
years, and representative to the legis- 
lature for a term of two years. Mr. 
Robie has also been a member of the 
school board for several years, and 
postmaster during the administrations 
of Presidents Arthur, Harrison, and 
McKinley. One of the landmarks of 
Hooksett is the general store, which 
has been conducted by Mr. Robie lor 
a long term of j'ears, making him 
one of the oldest business men in the 
state. 

He is a prominent member of many 
of the leading fraternal orders, hav- 
ing joined the order of Odd Fellows 
in April i, 1869, and having since 
been prominent in their councils. 
He was instrumental in organizing 
Friendship lodge of Hooksett, and 
has passed through all the chairs of 
the order. He is also a member of 
Canton General Stark of Suncook, 
Social Rebekah lodge, and the Odd 
Fellows Veteran association of Man- 
chester. 
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In 1872 he joined Eureka lodge of 
Masons at Concord, and has since 
taken a demit and become a charter 
member of Jewel lodge o( Suncook, 
and of Hiram Chapter. He is a 
member of Hooksett grange, and has 
served as its master. 

In January, 1862, Mr. Robie was 
united in marriage with Miss Angie 
A. Wheeler of Newbury, Vt. One 
son, Arthur G. Robie, now associated 
with his father in business, has blessed 
their union. 

Mr. Robie is widely and iavorably 
known throughout the community in 
which he lives for sterling qualities 
which have made him successful in 
all his undertakings. A strict regard 
for truth aud honesty in all his busi- 



ness dealings has resulted in the 
building up of bis large and success- 
ful establishment, and his affability 
and geniality have made him a gen- 
eral favorite socially. 



Albert F. Davis was born at Bil- 
lerica, Mass., May 11, 1840. His 
early education was received in a 
private school near his home, and, 
later, he attended the schools of 
Hooksett and Manchester. 

For more than forty yeara he has 
been located on a fine farm in the 
part of Hooksett known as " Mar- 
tin's," and has been engaged in 
farming as well as carrying OD an 
extensive milk business. 
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August 10, 1862, Mr. Davis mar- 
ried Adelia Bartlett of Burlington, 
Vt., and the couple have only re- 
cently celebrated in a quiet manner 
the thirty-ninth anniversary of their 
wedding. 

Mr. Davis is a member of Friend- 
ship lodge, I. O. O. F.. of Hooksett, 
and of Social lodge, D. of K. He 
has taken all the degrees of Odd Fel- 
lowship, and has been repeatedly 
asked to take the chairs. For per- 
sonal reasons he has always declined 
such advancement. 

While in no sense a politician, Mr. 
Davis has always been a public spir- 
ited citizen, and has held the offices 
of selectman, tax collector, and sup- 
ervisor. For some years he has also 
been a member of the school board. 
He has been frequently mentioned as 
a most probable candidate for repre- 
sentative at the next election, but he 
has given no assurance that he will 
make the running. In politics he is 
a steadfast Republican, and his elec- 
tion, if he consents to the use of his 
name, is practically assured. 



ARAU W. PRESCOTT. 



Arab W. Prescott was born at Bris- 
tol, February 20, 1834. At an early 
age he removed with his parents to 
the town of Hooksett, where he still 
resides. At eight years of age he 
went to work on a farm, and at nine 
accepted employment in the Hooksett 
woolen mills. His early education 
was received in the schools of Hook- 
sett, and later he attended the acade- 
mies at Derry and New Ipswich. 

When a young man he went to 
Manchester and entered the mills of 
that city. His duties were performed 
in such a manner as to earn him pro- 
motion to the post of overseer, which 
he held many years. In 1864 he for- 
sook the mills and embarked in the 
butchering business for a short time, 
only to return to the mills again. 
During his employment in Manches- 
ter he taught an evening writing 
school, and many men now promi- 
nent in business and professional life 
owe their skill ip penmanship to his 
careful teaching. 
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At the age of twenty-two he mar- 
ried Anna Ward of Hill. Three chil- 
dren were born to them, Ida A., 
Willie E., and Grace M. Mr. Pres- 
cott is a member of Hillsborough 
lodge, I. O*. 0. F., and has been 
identified with Odd Fellowship for 
thirty-one years. He is a Universal- 
ist in religions faith, but has taught 
a class in the Union Sunday-school 
at Hooksett for more than fifteen 
years. 

Mr. Prescott held the office of se- 
lectman, from 1868, for several years, 
and was subsequently elected a mem- 
ber of the school board. Both offices 
were only relinguisbed when a pres- 
sure of business prevented him from 
attending to the many duties they 



imposed upon him. To-day Mr. 
Prescott owns one of the finest places 
in the entire town, and is gradually 
withdrawing from the wood and tim- 
ber business, in which be was long 
engaged. Real estate operations oc- 
cupy his attention at present, and 
considerable holdings in Hooksett 
and Manchester are given his per- 
sonal attention. 

JOHN C. GAULT. 

The Gault family first settled in 
Hooksett in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Samuel Gault, 
born in Ayrshire, Scotland, was the 
first of the family to emigrate to 
America, In his early manhood 
Samuel visited Wales and was there 
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married to Elsie Carleton. The 
couple lived at Londonderry, Ire., 
for a short time before coming to 
this country. 

The original Gault homestead was 
on the stage road from Manchester to 
Concord, but a short distance from 
what is now the centre of the village. 
It was a garrison house in the days 
of Indian depredations. Matthew, 
the son of Samuel and Elsie Gault, 
served with credit in the War of 
the Revolution. He was with Gen- 
eral Stark at Bennington, later with 
Washington at Morristown, and fi- 
nally stationed at West Point for a 
term. He married a daughter of 
Capt. Andrew Bunton of Chester. 

The next son of the line was also 

iixl-18 



named Matthew, and was a pioneer 
of the brick manufacturing industry 
in Hooksett. He was also prominent 
in state and county affairs. Hia son, 
Norris C, Gault, was also interested 
in the brick manufacturing industry 
for many years but has now retired. 
He represented the town of Hooksett 
in the legislature in 1867, and was a 
selectman for a number of years. 

John C. Gault was born in Hook- 
sett, February 28, 1872. He is the 
son of Norris C. and Anne (Mitchell) 
Gault. He was educated at Pem- 
broke academy, graduating in 1890, 
and Dartmouth college, graduating 
from the latter in 1895. Since leav- 
ing college he has continuously en- 
gaged in teaching. He was master 
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of the Haven school of Portsmouth 
from September, 1895, until Decem- 
ber of the following year, when he 
assumed a position as supervising 
principal of the Webster school of 
Manchester, which he still occupies. 
Mr. Gault is unmarried, and a 
member of the Methodist church. 
While at Dartmouth he was a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Kappa Kappa and 



prominent o( our early New Eng- 
land aristocrats, always the abode of 
good cheer and hospitality, the Ayer 
House, situated nearly opposite the 
passenger station, has a right to the 
honor and prominence which is ac- 
corded it in the town traditions. 

It was the home of the man who 
had more to do than any other with 
the formation of the town of Hook- 



Casque and Gauntlet societies, and 
has since affiliated himself with 
Damon lodge, K. of P., of Ports- 
mouth, Jewell lodge, and Hiram 
Chapter, F. and A. M., of Suncook. 
He has always been a liberal Dem- 
ocrat in politics, and is a member of 
the school board of his native town. 
His personal popularity was recently 
proven when he was chosen as the 
most popular teacher in Manchester 
to make a trip to the Pan-American 
exposition, in a voting contest ar- 
ranged by a Manchester newspaper. 

THE AYER HOUSR. 

The temporary abode of at least 

two presidents o( the United States, 

the rendezvous of some of the most 



sett and of the county of Merrimack, 
who was a noteworthy example of 
the true-hearted, hospitable country 
genlleman of a century since, being 
originally the residence of the Hon. 
Richard H. Ayer, who was born 
at Concord, January 12, 1778, and 
who died in Manchester, February 
5, 1853. 

Mr. Ayer was an intimate friend of 
President Franklin Pierce, and fre- 
quently entertained the nation's chi^ 
executive for weeks at a time. He 
was appointed collector of the port 
of Portsmouth by President Pierce. 
Another guest at the Ayer home- 
stead was President Andrew Jackson, 
who made a brief stay there during 
his tour of New England. 
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Qaaint tales have been haDded 
down of the lavish entertainments 
furnished distinguished guests in the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
by Richard Ayer and his estimable 
wife, a daughter of Peter Green of 
Concord. It was .not until after Mr. 
Ayer's death that the house passed 
into other hands, and it was in 1864 
that Horace Bonney opened it as a 
tavern. 

In somewhat less than forty years 
that the house has been utilized as 
a hotel it has harbored some of the 
most distinguished men in the state, 
and has ever been noted for the 
bounteousness and excellence of its 
fare. It is at present owned and 
conducted by James M. Pearson who 
is naturally proud of the historic past 
of his establishment. The interior 
has been modernized until it is now 
as cozy and comfortable a hostelry as 
can be found anywhere in the inte- 
rior of the state. 

JAMES M. PE.\RSON. 

James Monroe Pearson, proprietor 
of the Ayer House, was born at 
Lynu, Mass., July 22, 1858. His 
education was received in the schools 
of his native city, and when a young 
man he entered the hotel business. 
After thoroughly mastering the de- 
tails of the business he assumed the 
proprietorship of the Valley hotel at 
Hillsborough Bridge, and later of 
Osgood's Inn at Suncook. In each 
of these ventures he was successful, 
and his fame was widespread as a 
bountiful and hospitable host. 

Mr. Pearson married Miss Susie E- 
Lane of Exeter. Politically he has 
always been a staunch Republican, 
but has never sought office as reward 
for his adherence to party principles. 



He is a member of Jewell lodge, F. & 
A. M., and of Hiram chapter. 

The Ayer House, which has been 
mentioned above, is one of the land- 
marks of the town, and is an object 
of much interest to casual visitors in 
Hooksett, 00 account of the tradi- 
tions connected with it. It is now a 
hotel of modern appointmeuls, finely 



furnished and with excellent facili- 
ties for the accommodation of guests. 
The building of the new electric road 
to a point within a few hundred feet 
of its doors will render it easily ac> 
cessible to the people of this district. 

RICHARD A, LANTRY. 

Richard A. Lantry was bom in the 
West, November 29, 1846, but re- 
moved to New England when a very 
young man. His life has been an 
unusually active one, and he has 
held positions which bespeak for him 
the absolute confidence in which he 
is held by his friends and fellow- 
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His early education was received 
in the common schools, and he is in 
the fullest sense a self-made man. 
His position as station agent at 
Hooksett station has been continu- 
ously held during the past thirty-one 
years, 

Mr. Lantry is a prominent member 
of the Odd Fellows and the Masonic 
fraternities and also belongs to the 



bel Durgin, and Cora Drusilla Lan- 
try, have been born to them. Mr. 
Lautry is widely and favorably 
known throughout the state for his 
sound judgment on matters business 
and political, and for his sterling in- 
tegrity. 

EDWIN A. TYRRELL. 

Edwin A. Tyrrell, a citizen promi- 
nent in town affairs, was born at 
Paxton, Mass., May 15, 1851. For 
nearly fifteen years he has continu- 
ously held the position of postmaster 
and station agent at "Martin's," in 
South Hooksett. 



Grange. He is and always has been 
a Republican in politics and has been 
successively clerk of the town, its 
treasurer for twenty-five years, ten 
years treasurer of the board of edu- 
cation and of the Republican club. 
and in 1889-1890 he represented 
Hooksett in the general court of 
New Hampshire. Mr. Lantry, in 
addition to the above duties, has 
found time to discharge during more 
than twenty years those of a justice 
of the peace. 

When a young man he married 
Miss M. H. Durgin and four chil- 
dren, Mary Ellen. Albert Clark, Ma- 
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Mr. Tyrrell removed with his par- 
ents when very young to Cambridge, 
Vt., where he received his early 
education. Later he attended the 
schools at Troy, Vt., and upon the 
death of his parents in the late 
sixties, he removed to Manchester, 
where he accepted a position in the 
Manchester mill. 

In September, 1887, Mr. Tyrrell 
located in Hooksett, having been 
appointed station agent at Martin's 
depot. During the same year, under 
the administration of President Cleve- 
land, he was appointed postmaster. 

Mr. Tyrrell has held several im- 
portant town offices during his resi- 
dence in Hooksett, having been su- 
pervisor in 1890 and 1 89 1, and ever 
since that time a member of the 
board of selectmen. In 1899 and 



1900 he was chairman of the select- 
men, and in 1899 was sent to Con- 
cord to represent the town in the 
legislature. He is also a member of 
the board of trade of Hooksett, and 
was appointed a justice of the peace 
in February, 1897. Fraternally he is 
a member of Wildey lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Manchester. 

Mr. Tyrrell was married May 2, 
1 87 1, to Miss Junia A. Ela of Hook- 
sett, who died in 1885, leaving three 
children, Leon a O., Arthur J., and 
Wesley E. His second marriage 
was contracted December 24, 1885, 
with Miss Augusta R. Hatch of 
Maiden, Mass. One daughter. Miss 
Leona O. Tyrrell, was united in mar- 
riage on June 15, 1899, with Orin J. 
Cate, a prosperous young farmer of 
the town. 



ON THE PISCATAQUA— NOVEMBER. 

By Charles Henry Chesley. 

My boat swings idly, pointed to the bay. 
The tide is making in without a sound ;. 

A school of pollock, leaping ia their play, 
Send widening ripples far and farther *round. 

The anchor holds ; the flood is mirrored glass. 
From shore to shore no form breaks on the sight 

Save here and there a patch of floating grass, 
A phantom shape amid the morning light. 

In from the sea a line of wild geese comes, 
Intent to reach the reedy marshes near ; 

A sheldrake hurries by on wing that hums, 
And lo, the gray November dawn is here. 
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BIRDS IN THEIR ECONOMIC RELATIONS. II. 
By r^ed Dearborn and Clarence M Weed. 



THE BOB WHITE. 

HE bob white is found 
from Minnesola to Texas 
and eastward. It is fav- 
orably regarded by epi- 
cures and gunners and 
deserves llie good will of those inter- 
ested in agriculture. It lives iu fields 
and pastures and during the summer 
feeds largely on insects. When in- 
sects are not plentiful, vegetable mat- 
ter, which is always taken in greater 
or less quantities, becomes the staple 
form of diet. This includes grains, 
seeds, nuts, berries, and green leaves. 
It is recorded as a destroyer of the 
army worm in Massachusetts. 
Twenty-one quail taken in Ne- 
braska, between May and October, 
had all eaten seeds and from thirty- 
one to forty-seven insects each. Of 



two taken in New Hampshire in the 
winter when the ground was covered 
with snow, and examined by the 
writer, one had eaten 7 oats, 10 bar- 
berries, I poison ivy seed, and some 
bits of green leaf that were not deter- 
mined ; the other had eaten 25 oats, 
12 barberries, 7 small seeds, and 9 
leaves of white clover. The oats 
had evidently been taken from horse 
droppings in the road near by. 

THE PR.^IRIE HEN. 

The prairie hen is of more impor- 
tance than any other member of the 
grouse family. It is abundant in the 
prairie region drained by the Mississ- 
ippi, and furnishes regular occupa- 
tion for a multitude of gunners. 
Markets East and West are supplied 
with them. 
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The food of this species seems to 
be not mateiially different from that 
of other grouse in temperate lati- 
tudes. Insects form the major por- 
tion of its diet in summer. It is 
fond of grasshoppers and lives on 
them almost exclusively when they 
are sufGciently abundant. 

In autumn and winter it is usually 
found in the grain fields feeding on 
cereals as well as seeds and berries, 
lu the northern portions of its range 
the females usually migrate south- 
ward to escape the rigors of winter, 
leaving the stronger males on the 
home ground, 

THE RUFFEU GROUSE. 

The ruffed grouse as a game bird 
ranks higher in popular esteem in the 
East than any other bird. The flesh 
is white aad delicious, and its wari- 
ness and rapid flight exact the best 
efforts of even the most experienced 
sportsman. Its food habils are of 
secondary importance, but, neverthe- 
less, interesting. The following from 
the pen of Dr. A. K. Fisher of the 
department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, bears directly on this point ; 

" The ruffed grouse is very fond of 
grasshoppers and crickets as an arti- 
cle of diet, and when these insects 
are abundant it is rare to find a 
stomach or crop that does not con- 
tain their remains. One specimen, 
shot late in October, had the crop 
and stomach dif>tended with the lar- 
vae Edema albifrons, a caterpillar 
which feeds extensively on the leaves 
of the oak. Beechnuts, chestnuts, 
and acorns of the chestnut and white 
oaks are also common articles of 
food. Among berries early in the 
season, the blackberries, blueberries, 
raspberries, and elderberries are 



eaten with relish, while later in the 
year, the wintergreen (Ganltheria), 
partridge berry (MitcliellaJ, with 
their foliage, sumach berries (includ- 
ing those of the poisonous species), 
cranberries, black alder (Ikx), dog- 
wood (Cornus), nanny berries ( Vi- 
burnum), and wild grapes form their 
chief diet. In the fall the foliage of 
plants often forms a large part of their 
food, that of clover, strawberry, but- 
tercup, wintergreen, and partridge 
berry predominating. In the winter 
these birds feed on the buds of trees, 
preferring those of the apple tree, 
ironnood, black and white birch, 
and poplar." 

In isolated cases ruffed grouse 
cause some damage to fruit trees by 
eating the buds in winter. The ex- 
tent of the injury which a grouse is 
capable of doing in a season may be 
estimated from the contents of a crop 
examined by the writer. It was 
taken from a female shot in January 
and contained 347 apple tree buds, 
88 maple buds, and 12 leaves of 
sheep laurel. This was, of course, a 
single meal, and as two such meals 
are eaten per day, it must be reck- 
oned as half the daily consumption. 

One of the crops of four birds killed 
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during the latter part of September 
and subjected to the same scrutiny 
showed barberries, 5 per cent., su- 
mach seeds, 20 per cent., and apple 
pulp, 20 per cent. Another con- 
tained ID per cent, of mushrooms and 
90 per cent, of red-humped oak cat- 
erpillars (Edema albifrons). The 
other two were shot from the same 
flock at the same time. Their crops 
were packed with the oak caterpillars 
just mentioned and white oak acorns, 
the ratio being 60 per cent, and 77 
per cent, caterpillars against 40 per 
cent, and 23 per cent, acorns respect- 
ively. 

THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 

Most educated Americans are fa- 
miliar with accounts of the enormous 
numbers of passenger pigeons which 
formerly inhabited many of our states. 
Some of the stories seem almost in- 
credible, but there can be no doubt 
that they are substantially true. Au- 
dubon's graphic description is well 
worth quoting in this connection : 

** Let us now inspect the places of 
nightly rendezvous. One of these 
curious roosting places on the bank 
of the Green river in Kentucky 1 re- 
peatedly visited. It was, as is al- 
ways the case, in a portion of the 
forest where the trees are of great 
magnitude, and where there was lit- 
tle underwood. I rode through it 
upwards of forty miles, and crossing 
it in different parts, found its average 
breadth to be rather more than three 
miles. My first view of it was about 
a fortnight subsequent to the period 
when they had made a choice of it, 
and I arrived there two hours before 
sunset. Few pigeons were then to be 
seen, but a great number of persons, 
with horses and wagons, guns and 



ammunition, had already established 
encampments on the borders. Two 
farmers from the vicinity of Russels- 
ville, distant more than a hundred 
miles, had driven upwards of three 
hundred hogs to be fattened on the 
pigeons which were to be slaugh- 
tered. Here and there the people 
employed in plucking and salting 
what had already been procured, 
were seen sitting in the midst of 
large piles of these birds. The dung 
lay several inches deep, covering the 
whole extent of the roosting-place 
like a bed of snow. Many trees I 
observed were broken off at no great 
distance fjrom the ground, and the 
branches of many of the largest and 
tallest had given way, as if the for- 
est had been swept by a tornado. 
Everything proved to me that the 
number of birds resorting to this part 
of the forest must be immense be- 
yond conception. As the period of 
their arrival approached, their foes 
anxiously prepared to receive them. 
Some were provided with iron pots 
containing sulphur, others with 
torches of pine knots, many with 
poles, and the rest with guns. The 
sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
dozen had arrived. Ever>'thing was 
ready and all eyes were gazing on 
the clear sky which appeared in 
glimpses through the tall trees. 
Suddenly there burst forth a general 
cry of * Here they come.' The 
noise which they made, though yet 
distant, reminded me of a hard gale 
at sea, passing through the rigging 
of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds 
arrived and passed over me, I felt a 
current of air that surprised me. 
Thousands were soon knocked down 
by the pole men. The birds con- 
tinued to pour in. The fires were 
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lighted, and a magnificent as well as 
wonderful and almost terrifying sight 
presented itself. The pigeons ar- 
rived by thousands, alighted every- 
where, one above another, until solid 
masses as large as hogsheads were 
formed on the branches all around. 
Here and there the perches gave 
way under the weight with a crash, 
and falling to the ground destroyed 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forc- 
ing down the dense groups with 
which every stick was loaded. It 
was a scene of uproar and confusion. 
I found it quite useless to speak, or 
even to shout to those persons who 
were nearest to me. Even the re- 
ports of the guns were seldom heard, 
and I was made aware of the firing 
only by seeing the shooters reload- 
ing. 

** No one dared venture within the 
line of devastation. The hogs had 
been penned up in due time, the 
picking up of the dead and wounded 
being for the next morning's em- 
ployment. The pigeons were con- 
stantly coming, and it was past mid- 
night before I perceived a decrease 
in the number of those that arrived. 
The uproar continued the whole 
night, and as I was anxious to know 
to what distance the sound reached, 
I sent off a man accustomed to per- 
ambulate the forest, who, returning 
two hours afterwards, informed me 
he had heard it distinctly when three 
miles distant from the spot. Toward 
the approach of day the noise in 
some measure subsided. Long be- 
fore objects were distinguishable the 
pigeons began to move off in a direc- 
tion quite different from that in which 
they arrived the evening before, and 
by sunrise all that were able to fly 
had disappeared. The bowlings of 



the wolves now reached our ears, 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, 
raccoons, opossums, and pole-cats 
were seen sneaking off, whilst eagles 
and hawks of different species, ac- 
companied by a crowd of vultures, 
came to supplant them and to enjoy 
their share of the spoil. 

**It was then that the authors of 
all this devastation began their entry 
amongst the dead, the dying, and the 
mangled. The pigeons were picked 
up and piled in heaps, until each had 
as many as he could possibly dispose 
of, when the hogs were let loose to 
feed upon the remainder.'* 

The food of the passenger pigeon 
is almost wholly of a vegetable na- 
ture, although occasionally a few in- 
sects are eaten. Its usual diet con- 
sists of acorns and other nuts, to- 
gether with seeds and grains. In 
the United States the passenger 
pigeon is now practically an extinct 
bird, the ruthless persecution it has 
endured having led to this result. 

The mourning or Carolina dove is 
the only other species of the pigeon 
family that need be mentioned here. 
It is a beautiful bird whose plumage 
and habits entitle it to a higher con- 
.sideration than judging from its diet 
alone it might be thought to deserve. 
It is vegetivorous, but seems to feed 
more freely on the seeds of weeds 
than on cultivated grains. Professor 
King took 4,016 seeds of pigeon- 
grass {Setaria) from the stomach of a 
single bird. 

THE PLOVERS. 

The plovers are generally distin- 
guished by their bills which are of 
only medium length and are con- 
stricted between the base and tip ; 
most of them lack a hind toe. 
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Economically, they stand with the 
rest of the shore birds. Of the half 
dozen species found in our territory, 
we will consider the three most im- 
portant, namely^ the ring-neck 
plover, the kildeer, and the golden 
plover. 

The ring-necked plover is a dif- 



fused species, abundant during their 
migrations, especially along the 
beaches. Though numbers of them 
are shot the bit they furnish seems 
hardly worth the ammunition. They 
are of more value living, as eleven 
stomachs examined by Professor 
Aughey testify ; in each were from 
fifty-three to sixty insects, more than 
half being locusts. 

In many parls of the United States 
the kildeer or the kildeer plover is 
one of the most familiar country 
birds. It is a summer resident in 
most of the Northern states. It com- 
monly occurs in upland pastures, as 
well as along Ihe margins of shallow 
ponds, or the beaches of lakes or the 
ocean. It winters in the South; In 
Florida we have seen these birds abun- 
dant during January in small flocks 
spending most of their time along the 
shores of the numerous ponds and 
lakes of that state. The major por- 
tion of the food consists of insects ; 



angle worms, crayfish and similar 
creatures making up the remainder. 
In the stomachs of thirteen specimens 
examined by King there were found 
anis, grasshoppers, and crickets and 
their eggs, caterpillars, moths, wire- 
worms, curculios, plant beetles, a 
craue-fly, and angleworms. "The 
food habits and haunts of the kildeer 
are such as to bind it closely in 
economic relation with that all too 
small band of birds, which, like the 
meadow lark, frequent the open culti- 
vated fields. On account of their re- 
lationship the kildeer plover should 
be stricken from the list of ' game 
birds,' and encouraged to breed in 
greater abundance in cultivated fields 
and meadows." 

The golden plover breeds in the 
Arctic regions, but in the migration 
seasons it is very abundant and is 
highly esteemed as a game bird. It 
feeds on grasshoppers and other in- 
sects, worms, and berries. 

THE SNIPES. 

In the snipe family are many birds 
highly valued as game birds, and 
some that are useful as insect de- 
stroyers. At the head of the list 
stands the American woodcock, a 
familiar game bird in the Eastern 
states and occurring as far west as 
Nebraska. Few birds have so many 
good points as this ; it is preemi- 
nently a game bird in all senses of 
the term, demanding all the skill of 
the hunter and being unexcelled in 
the quality of its flesh. 

It is one of the earliest arrivals in 
spring and the return flight is not 
completed until late in autumn. 
In spring and early summer it lives 
in swampy places, probing the black 
mud with its long bill for worms. In 
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August it flies out to the cornfields 
wbere it finds an abundance of 
worms, grasshoppers, and other in- 
sects ; the shade of the tall corn be- 
ing quite as agreeable to these birds 
as the tangles of the swamp. Later 
they return to the runs, but after the 
leaves have begun to fall they may 
often be found on high ground, in 
hardwood forests, or among the 
high shrubbery of neglected pastures. 
Here they turn over leaves, looking 
for hidden insects and larvse that 
lie underneath. This is in October 
when the woodcock is at its best. A 
curious feature of a woodcock's bill, 
recently discovered, is that it is able 
to bend its upper mandible upward 
toward the point, which must aid it 
in the process of feeling about for 
worms deep in the soft earth. 

The American or Wilson's snipe 
is similar in its makeup to the wood- 
cock, but it chooses different abodes. 
This snipe is found in open wet 
places, in meadows, or on sedgy 
banks, where it can force its long, 
sensitive bill into the soft turf. Be- 
sides the worms taken in this way it 
also catches many grasshoppers and 
Other insects found upon the surface. 
Eight out of eleven stomachs opened 
by Professor Aughey contained from 
thirty-eight to sixty locusts each, be- 
sides other insects. The toothsome- 
ness of the snipe is equal to that of 
the woodcock, though its size is 
somewhat less. 

The gray snipe, or dowicher, is 
similar to the last, except that it is 
chiefly confined to the coast and con- 
sequently destroys few noxious in- 
sects, though it is quite as much a 
favorite with the gunner. 

The marbled godwit is one of the 
largest of the shore birds ; it is 



known on the Atlantic coast only in 
the South, but is widely diffused in 
the temperate regions of the interior. 
During the breeding season it is 
often found on the prairies some dis- 
tance from water. Its diet is purely 
insectivorous. Richardson tells us 
that on the Saskatchewan Plains it 
frequents marshes and bogs, walking 
on the swamp moss, and thrusting 
down its long bill to the nostrils in 
quest of worms and leeches. 

The Hudsonian godwit is some- 
what smaller than the last, and 
though more widely distributed, is 
far less common. 

The willet occurs as a summer resi- 
dent throughout the country, though 
more commonly coast-wise. It is a 
large, noisy species, not different in 
its food habits from shore birds in 
general. It follows marshes, often 
annoying hunters by its shrill notes 
of alarm. Other birds have learned 
to take warning when the willet cries, 
and leave a dangerous neighborhood. 
The name tattler has been applied to 



it and to others of its class. In spite 
of all their acuteness they often (all a 
victim to the huntsman, and willets 
are shot in large numbers every 
season. 

The greater yellow-legs is another 
tattler much sought in the marshes. 
It is chieffy a migrant through the 
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country at large, noisy and restless 
like the willet. 

The upland sandpiper, commonly 
called the upland plover, is some- 
thing of an anomaly, being fitted out 
with a wader's bill and legs, yet 
avoiding the water. It is common 
from the Rocky mountains eastward, 
breeding on the prairies of the West- 
ern states and on high grass land in 
the East. It feeds on beetles, grass- 
hoppers, and other insects, and is a 
continual benefit while it stays. 
Aughey states that in Nebraska in 
locust years, '*the bulk of the food 
of this species consisted of locusts.** 
Rev. J. H. Langille relates that they 
sometimes devour cantharides ; their 
flesh then becomes a violent emetic. 
It holds a high place as a game bird, 
and is unsurpassed for the table. 

The curlews are distinguished from 
the other snipes by their size and 
long, decurved bills. Of the three 
species found in our limits, the long- 
billed curlew, or sickle-billed, is the 
largest and most abundant. Its habi- 
tat is the whole of North America. 
It breeds throughout its range, but 
most abundantly along the Atlantic 
coast and on the prairies of the 
Northwest. These birds are gener- 
ally found near the water, feeding 
upon the various forms of animal life 
common to the shore. In summer 
they devour many grasshoppers and 
kindred insects. Of lo stomachs 
examined by Aughey, 8 had from 51 
to 70 locusts, besides seeds and other 
insects; the other 2 had from 53 to 
61 other insects, and from 15 to 20 
seeds. Wilson tells us that in the 
fall they frequent uplands in search 
of bramble berries upon which they 
get very fat. 

The Hudsonian and Eskimo cur- 



lews are migrants only, breeding in 
high latitudes and mostly passing be- 
yond our southern boundaries in 
winter. Their food habits are quite 
similar to those of the sickle bill. All 
eat more or less seeds and berries, 
differing in this respect from the 
majority of sandpipers. 

There is quite a list of small sand- 
pipers which are very similar to each 
other in economic value. Their diet 
consists chiefly of aquatic insects, 
worms, and small mollusks. Their 
open habits do not commend them to 
sportsmen, and they are too small to 
be of much consequence as food. 
The pot hunter, however, destroys 
numbers of them each season along 
the beaches, preferring thus to earn 
a few pennies by a slaughter of the 
innocents and to gratify a lust for 
murder rather than to turn his 
hand to honorable labor. 

THE PHALAROPES. 

The phalaropes are a family of 
small, sandpiper- like birds having 
lobed toes and thick under feathers 
which enable them to swim. They 
are usually seen floating lightly 
about upon the water, catching flies 
in the air or gathering lar\'ae from 
the water ; on shore they take worms 
and various aquatic forms found 
there. The best known representa- 
tive of the family is Wilson's phala- 
rope, which is abundant in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and westward, though 
rarely occurring east of Illinois. 

The two species, the red and 
northern phalaropes, appear in lim- 
ited numbers during migration, but 
they are of comparatively little im- 
portance. 

THE RAILS. 

The rails are narrow-bodied birds 
of medium size, which live in reedy 
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marshes. They are much sought by 
sportsmen and are considered very 
good birds for the table. They are 
very shy and bard to flush, depend- 
ing more upon their legs for safety 
than upon their wings. They fly 
awkwardly and with seeming diffi- 
culty — a puzzling matter 
when the extent of their 
migration is considered. 
The members of the 
genus Rallus, comprising 
the clapper, king, and 
Virginia rails, have bills 
longer than the head, and 
feed chiefly upon grass- 
hoppers, snails, small 
crabs, aquatic insects, and 
occasionally a few seeds. 
The clapper rail fre- 
quents salt marshes as far north as 
Massachusetts. The rails are found 
from Texas to Kansas and eastward, 
though not usually north of the 
Middle states in the East. Seven 
stomachs of king rails taken at differ- 
ent times between May and October, 
opened by Aughey, contained from 
17 to 48 locusts, and Irom 14 to 49 
other insects, besides a few seeds, 
in each. The Virginia rail is the 
most common rail in the Eastern 
states as far north as New England. 

Members of the Genus Porzana, 
including the Carolina rail, the black 
rail, and the yellow crake, have 
rather thick bills, shorter than the 
head, and feed more on vegetable 
matter. The only one of the group 
common enough to be of any special 
importance is the Carolina rail. 
Thousands of these rails are killed 
annually in the Atlantic stales for 
market. They feed largely on seeds 
in the fall when they become fat and 
are excellent eating. They are a 



diffused species breeding from the 
Middle states northward. 

THE GALI.INULES, COOT, AND CRANES- 

The gallinules resemble the rails 
in their habit and appearance. They 
are larger than most rails, however, 



and are distinguished by a horny 
plate or shield, which extends from 
the bill upward over the forehead. 
Their food is not noticeably different 
from that of the genus Porzana of the 
rails. The purple gallinule is a resi- 
dent of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
states. The Florida gallinule is 
found throughout the warmer por- 
tions of the country, rarely reaching 
New England. Both are called mud 
hens by gunners. 

The term mud hen is also applied 
to the coot, which is aUied to the gal- 
linules, having the same outline and 
frontal shield. It is peculiar in hav- 
ing lobale toes, which enable it lo 
swim easily. Most of its time is 
spent on the water along marshy 
shores, where it finds shelter among 
the tall grass and reeds. Its food 
consists of insects, aquatic plants, 
and small mollusks. Its flesh is fre- 
quently eaten, though generally it is 
not highly esteemed. 

The cranes are large wadeis re- 
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sembling the herons in outward ap- 
pearance, but differing from them in 
structure and habits. The whooping 
crane is chiefly a migrant, moving 
up and down the Mississippi valley 
with the changing seasons; it is an 
omnivorous feeder. Audubon found 
these birds in November tearing up 
lily- roots from the bottom of a dry 
pond. Again in the same month he 
says * * they resort to fields, and feed 
on grain and peas and dig up pota- 
toes which they devour with remark- 
able greediness." In April they had 
left the fields and removed to the 
swamps and lakes, where they caught 
frogs, lizards, snakes, and young al- 
ligators. He saw one catch and swal- 
low a butterfly, and from the stom- 
ach of another he took a fifteen-inch 
garter snake. Wilson credits them 
with eating mice, moles« and rats. 

The sand-bill crane is common in 
the South and West, being a more 
southerly species than the whooping 
crane. Four stomachs of this crane 
examined by Aughey showed from 
37 to 80 locusts, and from 36 to 78 
other insects in each, besides more or 
less seeds. 

THE HERONS, IBISES, AND STORKS. 

The herons are waders, with sharp, 
spear-like bills, that frequent shores 
and marshes, feeding on any sort of 
animals small enough to be swallowed 
that may come in their way. Their 
flesh has a fishy taste which renders 
it unpalatable to most people. Taxon- 
omists separate the ibises and storks 
from the herons proper, but as they 
all have the same economic value, it 
will best serve our purpose to con- 
sider them under the same heading. 

The white ibis is an abundant resi- 
dent of Florida, common throughout 



the South Atlantic and Gulf states 
and northward to Ohio. It feeds 
upon crabs, craw-fish, snails, and the 
like. Audubon relates that when 
crawfish burrow deeply to find water 
in dry seasons, this ibis procures 
them by crushing the mound raised 
about the burrow, some of the dirt 
falls down upon the crawfish, which 
hastens to the surface to throw it out 
again when the crafty bird quickly 
plucks him from his hiding place. 

The wood stork, better known as 
the wood ibis, is a large, gregarious 
wader, usually found in thickly 
wooded swamps of the Southern 
states. It devours fish, snakes, 
frogs, young alligators, crabs, rats, 
and young birds. It is related to the 
famous white stork of Europe. 

The bittern, or stake-driver, is com- 
mon throughout the country. It is 
a solitary bird, inhabiting weedy 
marshes, but known by its peculiar 
cry. During the day it hides among 
the tall grass and reeds, picking up a 
grasshopper or a beetle, or, per- 
chance, a young mouse now and 
then. Towards evening it seeks the 
water and attends to its regular meal, 
which consists principally of small 
frogs and fish. 

The great blue heron, the largest 
of its tribe in America, is well known 
in all quarters. Its tall and graceful 
form is often seen on the borders of 
ponds and streams, when it moves 
with a stealthy tread, on a combined 
watch for food and enemies. It lives 
principally upon fish and frogs, but 
readily devours grasshoppers, dragon- 
flies, water- boatmen, seeds, and even 
meadow mice. Small pickerel, which 
like to bask in the sunshine in shal- 
low water, are destroyed in great 
numbers by this heron. 
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The green heron is another widely 
difiused species. It is the common 
small heron found beside brooks and 
in muddy places, at or near water 
margins. Being small, its diet is 
restricted to worms, insects, and 
their larvse, tadpoles, small fish, and 
frogs. 

The great white egret is found in 
the Southern slates, but in much 
smaller numbers than formerly. This 
egret, in common with several smaller 
species, has, for years, been the ob- 
ject of unremitting persecution by 
plume hunters. As the coveted 
plumes appear only at the nuptial 
season, they are easily procured by 
visiting the herouries when the egrels 
assemble in great numbers to breed. 
It is not unheard of for one man thus 



to kill several hundred old birds in 
one day, leaving the young to starve, 
and the dead bodies to rot after a few 
choice feathers ha%'e been plucked. 
Egret plumes are worn by certain 
dressy organized bodies of men, mili- 
tary and otherwise, and ladies. 
Much bas been said and written of 
laie against wearing feathers of wild 
birds, and it is to be hoped that the 
tide of popular sentiment may be 
turned against it, before such unfor- 
tunately beautiful birds as the egrets 
shall have been exterminated. 

Although there are a number of 
herons that have not been mentioned, 
a complete enumeration would add 
nothing to what has already been 
said concerning the relations of 
herons to the welfare of man. 



THE STORY OF HANNAH DUSTIN. 



A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HEROINE OF HAVERHILI,, MASSACHUSETTS, 

AND CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

By Mary E, Desmond, 




|0 mucli has been said and 
written in recent years 
regarding the **new 
woman** and her work 
that the achievements of 
the women of former days who did 
not figure among the so-called ''en- 
thralled** are apt to be lost sight 
of when contemplating the advanced 
ideas of the strong-minded women of 
to-day. These are heralding iheir 
views far and wide and are bringing 
into glaring publicity and notoriety 
the fair name of woman which should 
ever be synonymous with gentleness, 
kindness, and all that goes toward 
the formation of the character of a 
true womanly woman in any and all 
ages. 

That the majority of women are 
naturally timid and lack the courage 
of the sterner sex is a wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence. The protection 
of women from danger has again and 
again called out the highest qualities 
in man*s character. Their relation 
to women in the r61e of protec- 
tors and natural guardians has de- 
scended to us from Adam^ and, de- 
spite the rantings of those who feel 
called upon to * * free women from 
slavery ** such will continue to be 
their relative positions, and the true 
woman's "rights*' will alwa5's con- 
sist of the right to be loving, ten- 
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der, gentle, kindly, and compassion- 
ate toward the weak and erring as 
her special prerogative. 

Yet, although women are timid 
by nature, time and time again \xu 
the face of great danger they havej 
proven themselves heroines and have 
amazed the world by their courage 
and daring and their powers of en- 
durance. Qualities hitherto unknown 
even to themselves have developed 
when the need arose, and the record 
of their deeds of heroism has come 
down to us in the pages of history. 

Among the heroines that the seven- 
teenth century produced in this then 
sparsely settled country is Mrs. Han- 
nah Dustin of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, who in 1697 performed a deed 
which has made her name immortal 
in the history of that city and in the 
annals of the early history of the old 
Bay state, and also in the neighbor- 
ing state of New Hampshire. 

Haverhill was settled by the white 
man in 1640, at a time when what is 
now a thriving city of 37,175 inhabi- 
tants was the abode of a tribe of 
Pentucktt Indians, who called their 
home along the northern bank of the 
Merrimack river after the name of 
their tribe. The settlement of this 
spot by civilized citizens was brought 
about by the petition of Nathaniel 
Ward and other residents of New- 
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bury, Mass., which is situated about 
six miles further down the Merri- 
mack, for a grant of land at this 
place, and it was presented at the 
session of the general court held at 
Boston, May 13, 1640. The petition 
was granted, and the autumn follow- 
ing these hardy settlers came from 
Newbury and commenced a settle- 
ment on what is now the eastern por- 
tion of the city. Mr. Ward's chief 
object in coming to Haverhill was to 
get a settlement for his son, Rev. 
John Ward, who was the minister of 
the first Protestant church society in 
Haveifhill. In consideration of the 
fact that the Rev. Mr. Ward was a 
native of Haverhill, England, the 
new settlement was named Haver- 
hill. The site of the first church 
near the bank of the river, which 
was surrounded by a burial-ground, 
and which is the oldest cemetery in 
Haverhill, is at present called Pen- 
tucket cemeter>', and a street in the 
thickly- settled residential portion of 
the city also bears the historic name 
of the Indian tribe whose wigwams 
once lined the shores of the Merri- 
mack. The site of the ancient burial- 
ground of this tribe of Indians is now 
occupied by a large block on Merri- 
mack street, which is the cenire of 
the retail trade of the city. Tlie 
name of the first minister has been 
perpetuated by a street which was 
laid out a few years ago near the 
site of his residence and which has 
been designated John Ward avenue. 
There was also an early settlement 
in the western portion of the town 
which was called West Parish and 
which is known by that name to day. 
Here, in 1697, were a few farm- 
houses, widely scattered, and large 
tracts of land, only a portion of which 



in the vicinity of the houses being 
cultivated. At this time in Haver- 
hiirs history the Indians were very 
troublesome as their hatred had been 
aroused by the coming of the white 
men and the usurpation of their fish- 
ing and hunting grounds. In many 
cases the settlers had conciliated 
them by money and other offerings, 
yet occasional outbreaks occurred and 
these had made the settlers alert 
to the slyness of the attacks of the 
red men. 

At the period of which we write^ 
1697, there had been several out- 
breaks, and the fall previous had wit- 
nessed many cruel deaths of the vic- 
tims of the Indian's hatred and the 
capture of several prisoners. On the 
fifteenth of March of this year oc- 
curred one of the worst of these at- 
tacks. Without any warning, twenty 
Indians, attired in fighting costume 
and decorated with war paint, made 
an onslaught on the inhabitants of 
the western portion of the town. 
The first house attacked was that of 
Thomas Dastin, which was situated 
on a road which has since been 
named Monument street. In the 
house were Mrs. Duslin and a babe 
a week old, seven children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Duslin, and a nurse named 
Mary Neff. Mr. Duslin was work- 
ing in the fields not far distant, and, 
learning of the approach of the In- 
dians, he hastened home to wani his 
family and to remove them to a place 
of safety. On reaching the house he 
told the children to run to the garri- 
.son house which -was about a mile 
distant, and he then went to his 
wife's bed>icle to remove her to the 
same refuge. Before she had time to 
get up the Indians had reached the 
house. The agonized father knew 
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not what to do in the extremity. 
Outside on their way to the garrison 
were seven of his children ; inside 
were his wife and babe. Frantically 
he rushed out with the idea of saving 
as many of the children as he could 
carry away with him on his horse, 
but in his love for them he could not 
take one in preference to another. 
When he overtook them he was fired 
at by the Indians, but defending him- 
self and them as best he could with 
the aid of a gun, finally, after a hard 
struggle, he succeeded in placing them 
in the garrison house which was sit- 
uated on what is known as Pecker's 
Hill. The old house has been re- 
cently torn down and only the cellar 
now remains to mark the spot. 

In the meantime the Indians had 
entered the house and roughly forced 
Mrs. Dustin to rise and dress and 
prepare to march with them. The 
nurse tried to escape with the baby 
but she fell into the arms of two In- 
dians who were entering the door, 
and she was also taken prisoner. 
The savages then filled the house 
and later set fire to it. The small 
band that had been pursuing Mr. 
Dustin and his children now re- 
turned, and in company with other 
captives, Mrs. Dustin and the child 
and nurse started on their enforced 
journey toward the New Hampshire 
line, which was not far distant. 
When a short distance from the 
scene of the capture, the infant be- 
gan to cry and one of the savages 
snatched it from its mother's arms 
and dashed its brains out against 
an apple tree, which stood for many 
years afterward and was pointed out 
as the scene of the tragedy. About 
twelve miles northward were traveled 
that night, and during the next few 



days the captives journeyed over one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

The Indian who claimed Mrs. 
Dustin and Mrs. Neff as his prop- 
erty lived on a small island in the 
Merrimack river, at the junction of 
that stream and the Contoocook river, 
a few miles above Concord, N. H. 
Since that time the island has been 
called Dustin's island. Here a halt 
was made and the women lived here 
as captives, working for the family 
which consisted of two men, three 
women, and seven children. Another 
prisoner, a boy captured at Worces- 
ter, Mass., a year and a half previous, 
named Samuel Leonardson, shared 
their misery. 

The night of the last day of March 
was fast waning, yet to the cap- 
tives, who lived in perpetual fear of 
the cruelty of their savage persecu- 
tors, no sleep had come. They had 
learned that a new and horrible phy- 
sical torture devised by the Indians 
awaited them in the near future, and 
death seemed preferable to the suffer- 
ing they would be forced to endure. 
To Mrs. Dustin the thought of her 
husband and children so far away, 
whom she would in all probability 
never see ag^in, was maddening, and 
all kinds of schemes by which she 
could escape suggested themselves 
only to be reasoned out as ut- 
terly useless. The Indian family 
slept soundly around the carapfire, 
wrapped in their blankets, and a 
wild thouglit went through the brave 
woman's brain. Could she kill them 
as they lay asleep and then make her 
escape ? As death seemed inevitable 
she determined to make the attempt 
and she informed Mrs. Neff and the 
boy of her purpose. It was a desper- 
ate resolve but so were the circum- 
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stances which prompted it. Armed 
with the tomahawks of the warriors 
they struck blow after blow on the 
beads of the sleepers, and before the 
Indians could fully awake to struggle 
or defend themselves they were sent 
to the happy hunting grounds. One 
old squaw who was severely wounded 
managed to escape, and also a small 
boy. Fearing that the story of their 
deed would not be credited, they cut 
off the scalps of the ten savages to 
carry home as trophies and proofs of 
their valor. Before dawn they es- 
caped in one of their captor's canoes, 
after setting adrift all the others, and 
they floated down the Merrimack 
river to Haverhill. 

The joy of Mr. Dustin on learning 
that his wife was alive and well was 
very great. He had mourned her as 
dead and the inhabitants of the town 
rejoiced with him at the reunion of 
the family. The ten scalps were 
later taken to Boston and Mrs. Dus- 
tin received fifty pounds from the 
general assembly as a reward for her 
bravery. She also received many 
presents of money from friends and 
a substantial gift from Colonel Nick- 
olson, who was then governor of 
Maryland. 

Mrs. Dustin lived to enjoy many 
years of happiness after her exploit. 
About five months later her husband 
purchased a large farm in the north- 
erly part of Haverhill, not far from 
the New Hampshire line, and there 
they lived happily to an old age. 
The greater part of the money paid 
for this farm was that received by 
Mrs. Dustin for the scalps. The land 
borders on what is now known as 
North Main street, and which leads to 
Plaistow^ N. H^ and the name " Dus- 
tin Square," near the site of the farm. 



perpetuates the memory of the fam- 
ily. One of the residential streets of 
the city proper is also known as Dus- 
tin street. A large number of the 
descendants of the Dustin family re- 
side in Haverhill to-day. 

In 1855 a project to perpetuate in 
stone the memory of Hannah Dusthi 
was discussed in Haverhill, and that 
year the Dustin Monument a.ssocia- 
tion was organized. It originated 
among the residents of West Parish, 
where the heroine lived. The pro- 
ject met with general favor among 
the citizens, and a good part of the 
sum necessary for a suitable memo- 
rial having been subscribed, the mon- 
ument was purchased and erected on 
the site of the Dustin house. It 
was twenty- four feet high, five feet 
square, and was of Italian marble, 
resting on a granite base. The tab- 
lets were inscribed with records of 
the brave deed and it was in every 
way appropriate to perpetuate the 
memory of the heroism of this brave 
woman. 

The projectors of the scheme had 
relied upon the generosity of the 
Haverhill citizens to complete the 
payment of the debt contracted, but 
the money did not materialize and, 
finally, the payment of the debt be- 
came a matter of litigation in the 
courts. This was in 1862 at a time 
when the excitement of the Civil 
War overshadowed everything else, 
and money was very scarce. The 
matter was pending all through the 
war, and, finally, in 1865, judgment 
having been obtained in the courts, 
the monument was taken down and 
removed to Barre, Mass. The rec- 
ords of Mrs. Dustings achievement 
were erased, and, after being suita- 
bly inscribed, it was erected as a 
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soldiers* monument in one of the 
public squares of Barre. It is proba- 
ble that very few of the citizens of 
that town are aware of the fact that 
the monument they erected to the he- 
roes of the Civil War was originally 
intended to commemorate a brave 
act performed by a woman over two 
hundred years ago. The street where 
this monument tarried for a time in 
Haverhill is called Monument street, 
but as no monument can now be seen 
anywhere in its vicinity the origin of 
the name is somewhat puzzling to 
strangers. A tablet erected in 1890, 
the year when Haverhill celebrated 
the two hundreth and fiftieth anni- 
versary of its settlement, marks the 
sp()t where the Dustin house stood. 

For many years it seemed that the 
exploit of Mrs. Dustin would only be 
recorded in the annals of history, but 
in 1879 it was announced in the press 
of Haverhill that a philanthropic citi- 
zen of that city had donated money 
for a monument to be erected for this 
purpose in City Hall park. This 
park is a little triangular plot of 
about three quarters of an acre in 
area. It is bounded by three streets 
and is situated almost opposite the 
City hall. In the early days of 
Haverhiirs history, this little breath- 
ing place was known as **the com- 
mon,'* and it was set apart as public 
land shortly after the settlement of 
the town. It is the site of the sec- 
ond Protestant church, erected in 
Haverhill in 1699, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1837, and there 
also were placed the public whipping 
post and stocks in the early days. 

The work on the Dustin monu- 
ment was progressing rapidly before 
the fact was made public that the 
donor was Hon. E. J. M. Hale, a 



millionaire whose memor>' lives in 
his benevolent deeds. Among them 
are the gift of the Hale hospital in 
Haverhill, its magni6cent public li- 
brary, containing over seventy thou- 
sand volumes, the greater part of 
which Mr. Hale contributed as well 
as the land on which the building 
rests, and also an annuity to carry 
on the good work. The monument 
being completed, November 27, 1879, 
was the day set for the unveiling, 
and on that day the mayor, city 
council, and many prominent citizens 
assisted at the ceremonies. At the 
opening of the exercises the mayor, 
in behalf of the council, said : " Gen- 
tlemen of the city council, — We meet 
here to-day as representatives of the 
city of Haverhill to accept, in her 
behalf, the gift of a statue erected 
to the memory of one of her brave 
daughters.*' He then read a letter 
from the donor which concluded 
with the words : " This monument is 
erected in honor of Hannah Dustin, 
and presented to my native town in 
order to keep alive and perpetuate 
in the minds of all those who shall 
come after us the remembrance of 
her courage and undaunted valor, 
and the patient endurance and forti- 
tude of our ancestors, and to ani- 
mate our hearts with noble ideas and 
patriotic feelings." The monument 
was then unveiled amid loud ap- 
plause from the large number assem- 
bled. 

The bronze statue which sur- 
mounts the monument is six feet 
high, and is a striking figure. The 
right hand grasps a tomahawk. On 
the face is a stern expression of de- 
termination which well portrays her 
resolve to defend her life from the 
savages, while the loose robe and 
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hair streaming in the wind add much 
to the general effect. The granite 
pedestal upon which the statue rests 
is nine feet in height, making the 
total height of the monument fifteen 
feet. On each of the four sides of 
the pedestal, which is six feet square 
at the base, are bas-reliefs in bronze 
portraying Mrs. Dustings capture, 
her husband's defense of the chil- 
dren, the scene of the scalping of 
the Indians, and finally her return to 
Haverhill with the nurse and boy in 
a canoe. Under each of these scenes 
is a suitable inscription. The monu- 
ment is enclosed by an iron fence. 
Trees which were set out in the park 
over fifty years ago have grown to an 
immense height. The shade of these 
tall elms causes the spot to be a very 
pleasant place and the florist's art 
has aided in making the little park 
a thing of beauty. 

The citizens of New Hampshire 
have also commemorated the deed of 
Mrs. Dustin, and the Granite state 
shares with Massachusetts in the 
glory of the bravery of this pioneer 
settler. The island in the Merri- 
mack river where the Indians were 
killed was chosen as a fitting spot 
to erect a monument to her memory. 
In 1874, five years before the Haver- 
hill monument was erected, the citi- 
zens of Penacook, N. H., near the 
site of the Indian camp, contributed 
toward the erection of a suitable 
monument. The island on which it 
stands is connected with the main 
land by highway and railroad bridges. 
The monument is of Concord granite. 
It represents Mrs. Duslin holding a 
tomahawk in one hand and grasping 
a number of scalps in the other. 
The pedestal is eighteen feet high 
and the entire height of the monu- 



ment is twenty-five feet. It was un- 
veiled June 17, 1874. The inscrip- 
tions are carved on three sides of the 
pedestal, that on the west side being 
as follows : 

Heroiim Gesta 
Fides. Justitia 
Hannah Dustin 

Mary Neff 

Samuel Leonardson. 

March 30, 1697. 

Mid-night. 

Opposite, on the east side, are 
these words : 

March 

15 1697 30. 

The War- Whoop Tomahawk 

Faggot and Infanticides 

Were at Haverhill. 

The Ashes of the Camp-fires at Night 

and Ten of the Tribe 

are Here. 

The southerly side has the follow- 
ing extraordinary inscription which 
has called out much comment : * 

Statua 

1874. 

Know ye that we with many plant it ; 
In trust to the state we give and grant it, 
That the tide of men may never cant it, 

Nor mar nor sever ; 
That pilgrims here may heed the mothers. 
That truth and faith and all the others, 
With banners high in glorious colors, 

May stand forever. 

This strange composition was the 
work of one of the largest donors to 
the monument fund and it was ac- 
cepted on that account. A good part 
of it would need an interpreter, and 
it can be easily seen that it was the 
product of a diseased mind. Shortly 
after the erection of the monument 
the person who composed this unique 
inscription died in an insane asylum. 
That the strange inscription was 
placed there is to be regretted, as 
one not familiar with the deed the 
monument commemorates can gleam 
little or no information regarding it 
from this memorial. 
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Over two centuries have passed 
since Mrs. Dustings brave deed, yet 
the memory of it lives, and the story 
is told o*er and o*er to each suc- 
ceeding generation. Concord, N. H., 
the scene of the exploit, is now a 
large and growing city with exten- 
sive manufacturing interesits, and the 
early home of this brave woman on 
the bank of the Merrimack in Mas- 
sachusetts has grown from a small 
village to a good-sized manufacturing 
city, and is widely known throughout 
the country as one of the largest shoe 
manufacturing cities in the country. 
Instead of scattered farmhouses in 
the vicinity of Mrs. Dustin's home 
in the western part of Haverhill, 
that vicinity is now intersected with 
streets and many houses line the 
road where once the lonely Dustin 
house stood. Within a short dis- 
tance, at the junction of Monument 
street and the road, over which the 



Indians came on their bloody work 
intent, the electric cars whirl by on 
their way to Ayer*s village, a settle- 
ment in the extreme suburbs of the 
city. Instead of the Indian war- 
whoop, the shouts and merry laugh- 
ter of children are heard near the 
sit% of the Dustin house, where 
stands a handsome, modern four- 
room schoolhouse. The little ones 
in this vicinity hush their merriment 
as they listen in awe to the story of 
this episode of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and. they gaze in childish won- 
der at the spot pointed out as the 
place where dwelt the woman who 
nerved her arm for the bloody work 
it accomplished. The story is a thrill- 
ing one, and it proves that women 
in all ages have risen to the occasion 
when bravery was needed and none 
responded with more courage and 
strength of character than this hero- 
ine of the long ago, Hannah Dustin. 



FLOWER FANCIES. 

By Mary M. Gray, 

Out in my neighbor*s garden 

A group of sunflowers grow. 
Which are said, by another neighbor, 

To be ** so plebeian, you know ;** 
But I love their homely faces, 

They remind me of my youth, 
When every flower had graces 

No matter how uncouth. 

Born in the narrow spaces 

Of a city's walks and ways, 
No length of days effaces 

The memory which plays 
Around a box of flowers 

Which in my casement bloomed ; 
^* Ladies' delij^hts,'' long hours 

Of childhood they perfumed. 
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In a suburb later living, 

Great joy one day was mine, 
From a playmate's generous giving 

Me a flower from her squash- vine. 
Will your mamma let you pick it ? 

I cried in great amaze, 
As she passed it through the wicket 

And scoffed* at my joyful gaze. 

*' // *5 a« old squash bloom — no danget\^^ 

But I had to marvel still ; 
Child of the city, — stranger 

To vegetables growing at will. 
And I bore it as a treasure 

To my little room at once. 
Though amusement without measure 

She expressed in ^^ Poor little dunce J* ^ 

The sweet wild flowers calling. 

As I strayed in field and wood, 
(My grief at ridicule lulling) 

I stoutly pronounced as ''good,'' 
Even weeds had beauty for me. 

For I knew them not as such ; 
With Nature's glamour o'er me 

I admired Rag -weed much. 

And traced on slates and papers 
Its fringe-like outline, sure 

That in spite of Jack Frost's capers 
My pictures would endure. 

Sunflowers were grandmother- daisies^ 

Grown yellow and brown and tall ; 
Removing seeds, traced I their faces, 

Letting petals in bright ruffles fall. 
So, these sunflowers, you, of my neighbor's,. 

Seem grandmothers standing on guard. 
Protecting the fruits of his labors 

From small boys infesting his yard. 
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By George Waldo Browne, 
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Beneath this giant oak, 
Where oft the dusky wooer met his love." 




IHERE now the stubborn 
ploughshare finds its 
way along the sloping 
side of one of our fair 
hills, not many arrows* 
flight from the valley of the Merri- 
mack, stood a mighty oak in days 
gone by, in the pride and the glory 
of its ancient years. Many a slrange 
tale could this wildwood monarch 
have unfolded to the paleface sons 
when they came, had they known its 
language and listened to its many 
tongues. But they passed it un- 
heeded by and its secrets remained 
locked in its leafy bosom, save for 
those confessions which, from time 
to time, it had whispered to the 
maple and birch, which, nodding to 
one another, passed the gossip to the 
beech, and the beech to the hazel, 
and the hazel to the alder and wil- 
low, these in turn imparting them to 
the singing river, which retold them 
in fresh songs, so they all came to the 
ears of the red men that dwelt along 
the Silver river. ^ 

Under its inviting shade at noon- 
day the wild deer had loved to lie, 
finding restful solace from its distant 
wanderings, and at nightfall the 
stealthy panther had sought the pro- 



* The Delaware Indians had a legend which re- 
sembled this somewhat, while it was told by the 
Penacooks in other forms. Some said the fox 
was the spirit of evil instead of that of the war- 
rior's father. Still others believed it was the 
wraith of the Great Spirit.— Author. 



tection of its powerful arms for a 
brief respite in its nocturnal raids. 
Beneath one of its gnarled roots the 
timid fox had made its home, unfear- 
ing and unmolested. Among its 
lofty coppices the forest songster had 
built its nest, making the wilderness 
resound with its musical notes. 
And here the red man built his coun- 
cil fires and awoke the silence with 
his war songs and scenes of mimic 
battles. Here twice within its mem- 
ory had the dusky foes met in terrific 
conflict, the twang of the bows, the 
sighing of arrows and the thud of 
stone hatchets dulled by the defiant 
death cries of the bravest of the 
brave, as the contending foes fought 
to the bitter end of death. In the 
sunlight of brighter years the Indian 
maiden had here her tryst with her 
dusky lover and plighted the troth of 
love unto the end. It was then the 
old oak unbended its sterner self and 
looked softly down on maid and war- 
rior in the gentle twilight, for afar 
back in the dawn of more than four 
centuries of life, when its own form 
had none of its present gnarled and 
rugged, but when it uplifted its head 
with the erectness and suppleness of 
the young pine, it remembered a 
companion that relieved its loneliness 
and touched its heart with the tender 
glow of sympathetic harmony. But 
many generations of the kindred of 
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the wild deer, the prowling panther, 
the timid fox, the merry wildbird, 
the warlike red man, the trustful 
maid and her lover, have come and 
passed away, aye, even the young 
oak, with its promise of long years 
and lasting beauty, succumbed to the 
wintry blasts of this northern clime. 
Thus the monarch stood lonely in its 
years. 

At last the mighty oak, which had 
defied so many times the tempest as 
it groaned over the plains, or hung 
from the rocky towers of the everlast- 
ing hills, read in the lightning scrolls 
of the leaden-hued sky its doom. 
That very day it had witnessed the 
last tryst of Lewana, the proud Pen- 
acook brave, and his adored Clema- 
tis without unbending its iron arms 
or touching their brows with its leafy 
fingers. It had no sympathy with 
the boastful brave who constantly 
vaunted of his warlike deeds and who 
sought to win his bride with war 
songs rather than by lover's artful 
ways. Clematis did not look with 
favor on her fiery wooer, and the oak 
always was the maiden's friend. 

Not many hours since Lewana 
breathed his passionate vows and 
turned away from the spot when dark 
clouds rolled over the face of the sun 
and deep mutterings were wafted on 
the wind, while a thousand arrows of 
lightning dart from the Great Spirit's 
storm bow ! Deeper grew the inky mass 
overhead, louder the peal on peal of 
thunder, and sharper the flying shafts 
of lightning. The stout old oak 
shook, its arms clasped and un- 
clasped and smote each other, until, a 
brighter flash lighting for an instant 
its grand form, the monarch stood a 
shattered wreck. 

As quickly as it had risen the 



storm cleared away, and as if satis- 
fied with its work, a peaceful smile 
rested on the landscape, which had 
been robbed of its noblest figure. 
Soon Lewana passed that way to 
note with a warrior's surprise the 
wreck of the oak. Then as his clear 
eye glanced at the scattered frag- 
ments of bark and splintered branches 
he uttered a grunt of amazement. 
Half buried in a heap of the litter he 
saw a beautifully carved bow, such 
as the most skilled hand in his tribe 
had never wrought. 

Not without some dread he stooped 
and picked it up, joyed to find that it 
did not slip away from him or resent 
his touch. He found it to be the 
smoothest bow he had ever seen, and 
its string gave the sharpest twang he 
had ever heard. 

Elated over his prize he hastened 
home to show it to his brother brave 
and to the gray-headed chieftain with 
the wisdom of near a hundred years. 
This sage gravely shook his head, 
saying, 

** 'T is not for thee, my son. Take 
it back whence thou didst find it, 
lest thou anger those who bore 
through the storm raging over hill 
and vale. It is plainly the weapon 
of those spirits who roam unseen our 
hunting grounds.*' 

But Lewana was loath to give up 
thus his treasure, and he decided to 
fit, at least, one arrow to the bow be- 
fore he did so. ** Surely that will be 
time enough to return it to the riven 
oak," he thought. 

So the next day Lewana tried his 
new bow and though, perchance, his 
hand trembled when he used it, the 
arrow went straight to the mark. 
Once he had tried the wonderful bow 
he was more and more loath to part 
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with it. Whatso*er the distance, 
howso*er his aim, the marvelous bow 
never fails to send the arrow to the 
heart of the target. 

"Surely," thought Lewana, "those 
who fly in trains the track of storm 
have given me this to win yet greater 
renown. I will keep it and show 
them that I am worthy of their trust. 
It will help me win Clematis, for no 
hunter can now hope to match Le- 
wana, the long eyed.*' 

So he kept the bow of the lightning 
riven oak, and with each certain 
twang he grew famous as a hunter 
and vaunted louder than ever of his 
prowess. From the deer grounds of 
old Pawtuckaway to the haunts of 
the bear under Moosehillock, from 
the lair of the panther in the caverns 
of Cyciasoga to the foxland of the 
Uncanoonucs, his fame extended as 
a hunter, while he grew in impor- 
tance among the wise men of his 
tribe, so that he was admitted to their 
councils. His companions grew to 
fear him, and none dared to cross his 
will, for his aim never failed, his ar- 
row never missed its mark. 

In new vainglory he renewed his 
suit of Clematis, confident now that 
she would no longer say him nay. 
To his angry wonder she was more 
obdurate than ever. If she had dis- 
liked him before she hated him now. 

In the rage of his disappointment 
he vowed that she should be his 
willing or not willing, and with the 
threat on his lips he went to join the 
great fall hunt to start that day. 
Telling his companions that the most 
that would be required of them would 
be to bring home the game he should 
bring down with his bow of the riven 
oak, he proudly led them on their 
long march. 



On the second day one of the dusky 
hunters started a silver fox not only 
which escaped his arrow but eluded 
with an ease which provoked him. 
Then another brave saw and lost the 
wary creature, and then a third, and 
a fourth, a fifth, ay, every hunter 
save Lewana met and missed the 
cunning fox — the handsomest they 
had ever seen of its kind. 

* * Let me get my long eye on the 
silver fox and his skin shall be the 
grandest trophy of the chase for me,'* 
said Lewana. *'And my triumph 
will be all the greater that the rest 
of you have been dishonored by 
him." 

His companions shook their heads, 
one of them saying : 

'* He is no mortal fox ! Beware of 
him, lest he bring you much evil." 

Lewana laughed at his more cau- 
tious friend, and even as he did so, 
lo ! the wonderful creature bounded 
right across his pathway. Then be- 
gan the wildest chase ever witnessed 
in the wild woods of the Laiid of 
Granite Hills. All day long, now 
dodging to the right, anon darting 
to the left, in sight now, gone in 
the twinkling of an eye, bounding 
through the deep pine forests, flitting 
through the dense swamp where even 
Lewana of the long eye was obliged 
to pass around, always luring his 
pursuer on but ever eluding him, the 
silver fox maintained his race. 

Angry that he should be baffled at 
every turn, Lewana followed until at 
last a small opening in the woodland 
was reached, and to the dusky hun- 
ter's joy he saw that the silver fox, 
as if unable to go farther, had stopped 
at the foot of a big tree. Failing to 
notice in his excitement that the 
hunted creature had paused beside 
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the riven oak, the now exuhant war- 
rior fitted an arrow to his charmed 
bow and let fly the winged shaft. 

To his dismay the string gave back 
no twang, though the arrow flew on 
its way, striking the tree with a dull 
thud, causing the dry branches of the 
oak to smite themselves together in a 
wild manner. The fox ! He sud- 
denly vanished, and in his space 
stood the white wraith of Lewana's 
father ! 

Finding that their companion did 
not return from the chase, his friends 



searched for him until they found his 
lifeless body under the riven oak, 
which now stood stark and stern. 
And they made a grave for Lewana 
near by, and placed beside him his- 
sheaf of arrows, but with no bow. 
Neither was any sapling planted 
above his lonely mound, for none had 
the hardihood to do it, so the vanity 
of this life carried a curse for Le- 
wana into the next. This is the story 
an old chieftain told under the dead 
oak to the first white man who found 
his footsteps turned in that direction* 



AT SUNNYSIDE. 
By Moses Gag^e Shir lev ^ 

At Sunnyside the day is long, 
And full of gladness and of song ; 
There slowly pass the golden hours 
'Mid shady lanes and blooming flowers. 

At Sunnyside the sky is blue. 
The emerald meadows gemmed with dew ; 
The landscape stretching far and near 
Each foot- worn wanderer doth cheer. 

At Sunnyside no sordid gain 
We seek, but castles fair in Spain ; 
And all the ships we send to sea 
Sail to their havens peacefully. 

At Sunnyside there is no ill, 
No yearning heart but love can fill, 
No SOI row deep but has its balm 
Amid the even's slumbrous calm. 

At Sunnyside we '11 find again 
The land of childhood's lost domain, 
Its pleasant paths, its orchard trees. 
Its gardens full of murmuring bees. 

At Sunnyside we hope to dwell 
At last and know that all is well ; 
When life is o'er may each abide 
In perfect peace at Sunnyside. 
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By H. H. Piper, 




|HERE was little change 
in the amount or quality 
of bird music after the 
middle of the month, 
and comparatively Utile 
after the tenth. August, 1901, will 
be remembered as particularly rich 
in bird songs, at least, that was the 
lact in this village (Dublin), and I 
have no doubt it was the same else- 
where. On the twenty-ninth, the 
leading member of the little chorus, 
the goldfinch, ceased quite suddenly 
from his canary-like song, though he 
still kept up his rhythmic twitter on 
the wing. He had sung in all parts 
of the village from morning till night, 
and persons not accustomed to ob- 
serve birds had paused to listen to 
him. Once I remember waiting while 
he repeated his song thirty-two times 
within three minutes. His flight 
song gives him a somewhat unique 
place among the smaller birds, and 
to hear him so constantly nearly 
through August was a treat indeed. 
But if the goldfinch was for sev- 
eral weeks the leading singer, the 
best record for faithfulness was made 
by the red-eyed vireo. He, too, sang 
at all hours, and everywhere in and 
out of the^ village. Every grove and 
thicket was made musical by him. 
I heard him many times every day, 
rain or shine, and he is still singing 
(September 6), almost as freely as a 
month ago. He sings as he works, 
or rather as he hunts, and like man 



he finds it difiicult to do two things 
at the same time and slight neither. 
Hunting for food seems to be the 
main thing, and singing a half un- 
conscious accompaniment. His mu- 
sic lacks soul (if one may be critical 
in August), and yet, as the colchi- 
cum and the fringed gentian just 
before the frost seem among the most • 
beautiful of flowers, so the red-eyed 
vireo, in the thin chorus of waning 
summer, touches the heart as few 
birds do. Last year and the year be- 
fore he was present in as good num- 
bers as this. I cannot recollect an 
off year with this bird. He is con- 
stancy all through. 

The next two most faithful birds on 
the list were the chickadee and the 
wood pewee. I mention them to- 
gether because, as I have observed 
them this August, they seem to have 
a certain affiliation. Over and over 
again the chickadee would call and 
the wood pewee answer. Sometimes 
the pewee would give the call. This 
association seems a little strange when 
the characteristics of the two birds 
are considered. They belong to dif- 
ferent families. The chickadee does 
not object to wintering i!i the ice and 
snow ; the pewee winters in Central 
America. The former is familiar in 
his ways, the latter retiring. The 
former blithe in song and movement, 
the latter more truly than any other 
bird expresses the human sigh. 
The fact that after the nesting season 
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cackoo Bs SL solitary bird, but oiten 
different kinds, large and ^ ^^^^^ ^^q voices together, and ap- 
" ^^0^^ together in ^/^^V/ " a;.ent/y answering each Other. Once 
^ *<«r AT.S.£e las I i-eard two birds very near together 
^•^ singing m unison, gradually one 

dropped behind and they continued 
in that way for some time longer. 
This strange bird, this *' wandering 
voice,** which few persons ever see, 
was a most welcome addition to the 
were answering cries choir when every voice counts. 
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Warblers, two or three each of 
blact and white warblers, wood 
pewees, and oven birds, and one red 
^tart. They hopped from limb to 
jimb, chirping, eying me, and gradu- 
ally coming nearer, till the initial 
chickadee was within a foot and a 
lialf of my face. I extended my 
jiand toward him but he started 
back. All about me, within a few 
feet, were those beautiful creatures 
in a condition of excitement well cal- 
culated to show off their charms of 
movement, form, and color to the 
best advantage. This lasted for sev- 
eral minutes, then they quite quickly 
dispersed. All this time, a brown 
thrasher feeding a rod or so away 
had paid no heed. What had he to 
do wiih small fry ! 

A cuckoo sang on the seventeenth ; 
I heard him again on the twenty- first 
and thereafter each day till the twenty- 
seventh, when he ceased, and I have 
not heard him since. He came and 
. went with foggy, rainy weather. 
There were two or three da\s when 
he did not seem to have time enough 
to express all he thought and felt. 
When I waked at night he would 
still be singing. One thinks of the 



The oven bird, like the cuckoo^ 
piped up for three or four days in 
succession near the end of the month 
and then relapsed into silence. No 
bird is more interesting to watch than 
this. He strides along like a tiny 
hen, sometimes on a limb, often on 
the ground. When he gives his call 
he points his beak to the sky, lifts 
his wings and quivers with the vio- 
lence of his effort. 

Among the occasional performers 
during the latter part of the month 
were a robin which had three periods 
of fine singing on the morning of the 
twenty- first, a song sparrow in rather 
a feeble effort on the seventeenth, a 
kingfisher with a half hour of chat- 
tering cries on the sixteenth, and a 
king bird which essayed a few con- 
nected notes on the twenty-fourth. 
Once or twice I heard fine songs from 
the field sparrow and the towhee. 
Several times there was .singing I 
could not identify. 

The cries and calls of birds, es- 
pecially of the crow, bluejay, and 
robin, constant factors in the record 
of each day, became at times as in- 
teresting as songs. I was lying in a 
hammock one morning when a robin 
alighted on the ground near me and 
began to give forth cries of annoy- 
ance or perplexity. In a moment or 
two he flew away, but was soon back 
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again in the same place and uttering 
the same cries. Taking courage, he 
hopped forward eying me all the 
while and making gradually toward 
the house near by. Reaching the 
base board he inserted his bill at a 
point entirely concealed from the 
spot where he first alighted, and 
drawing forth some article of food 
he had evidently secreted there, he 
made away in hot haste. The cries 
and calls of the robin are given in 
great variety. His language is akin 
to the Chinese ; inflection makes all 
the difference in the world. No voice 
is more truly characteristic of the late 
summer and autumn than the jay's. 
Some of his cries were often the first 
sound I heard in the morning. How 
musically it was borne on the silent 
air. What virility it indicated, what 



individuality and intelligence. One 
cares little for the cawing of crows in 
early summer, but later it assumes 
an importance. I found myself di- 
viding this supposedly somewhat 
monotonous cry into common, long 
drawn out, quick and excited, indi- 
vidual, the cawing in flocks, and the 
voices of the young birds. 

I cannot omit the humming bird 
from my list, not for his squeak but 
for the music of his wings, nor the 
beautiful moth which, with a still 
softer sound than the ruby throats, 
hovers over the flowers at evening. 
And of other insects late August 
claims at least three, the bee, the 
cricket, and the cicada, which have 
an important place in the summer 
symphony. 
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THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING. 

By Frederick Myron Colby. 

'Twas in the chill November days when Plymouth's woods were bare,. 
Bleak shone the waters of the bay beneath the sun's cool glare. 
The harvests all were gathered and the fields lay brown and sere ; 
The turkeys fed in the meadows, the ducks swam in the mere ; 
Stored in the settlers* cabins lay the heaps of shining maize. 
And wealth of peas and barley grown in sultry August days. 

Said Bradford, Plymouth's governor : *' 'Tis fit we make good cheer. 
Now that the crops are garnered, for the blessings of the year. 
Praise be to God for harvests gleaned and for His loving care ; 
From unseen perils He hath saved and from the red man's snare. 
Let some of our bravest hunters go forth in their array. 
And bring in spoils of the forest to keep Thanksgiving Day." 

So girding for the foray, with musketoons in hand. 

There went four hardy settlers to hunt through the wild new land. 

They shot of ducks a dozen and of turkeys twenty-four. 

Two deer, and geese and pigeons till they counted up a score. 

And safe through the murky woodlands their burdens homeward bore 

To the cabins on the hillside clustered above the shore. 
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Then curled up from the hamlet the smoke of crackling fires, 
Where roasting venison was hung upon the crane's bent wires. 
And the good wives of Plymouth, with willing hands and strong, 
Prepared the homely banquet, *midst many a laugh and song, — 
A brave New England dinner concocted with rarest skill, — 
A feast of forest dainties, graced with water from the rill. 

They set on rough-hewn tables the steaming woodland feast, 
Fish, flesh, and fowl well roasted, and latest but not the least. 
The boiled old English pudding, well prepared with wondrous art. 
Bean porridge vied with hominy ; squash pie with currant tart. 
I wish we could have tasted the good Thanksgiving cheer 
Which stayed the Pilgrim Fathers in that long remembered year. 

« 

And Wampanoag warriors marched from Mount Hope's royal height 
To sit at the whiteman's banquet, and wonder at the sight. 
Three days the feasting lasted and all did eat their fill ; 
While every morn, at daybreak's gleam, the guns on Burial Hill 
Rolled forth their thunder from the fort that looked out o'er the bay. 
Proclaiming to the glad New World the first Thanksgiving Day. 

Three hundred years have vanished, and the Plymouth woods are bare ; 

And chill the waters of the bay gleam in November's air. 

Massasoit and his warriors. Miles Standish and his men. 

Long, long ago departed to the land beyond our ken ; 

But in our towns and hamlets still we keep Thanksgiving Day, 

As did the Pilgrim Fathers, and with hearts as true, we pray. 



A REQUEST. 

By Amy Florence Heath. 



Blow soft and sweet and low, 
O winds in the East and West ! 

Blow gently, softly, lovingly, 
For one who is at rest ! 

** O God, our hope in ages past,*' 
Protect our country now ! 

Thy will be done, Our Father, 
As at Thy cross we bow ! 

Place the emblem fair above him ! 

Wrap him in the banner blue ! 
Flag he loved and rev'renced ever. 

With a love so faithful, true. 



Weep for him, our gallant soldier, 
One of this world's noblest sons ; 

Rev'rence aye, his sterling manhood. 
For the master saith, * * Well done. * * 

Nearer to Thee, we feel and know, 
* * Tho' our eyes with tears are dim, ' ' 

Nearer our Father's mansions fair, 
There to always dwell near Him. 

Blow soft and sweet and low, 
O winds in the East and West ; 

Blow gently, slowly, peacefully. 
For our statesman is at rest ! 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY TOWNS. 



THE ORIGIN OF THEIR NAMES TOGETHER WITH THE DATE OF THEIR 

SETTLEMENT AND INCORPORATION. 

By Howard M. Cook, 




SHE Granite Monthly 
of September, 1900, con- 
tained an article on the 
** Origin of the Names 
of the Towns in Hills- 
borough County Together with the 
Date of their Settlement and Incor- 
poration.*' I thought that it might 
be of sufficient interest to continue 
the investigation in reference to the 
towns in Rockingham county. In 
that article it was stated that Rock- 
ingham county was one of the five 
original counties of the state, and 
that the act of the formation took ef- 
fect March 19, 1771. The county 
was named by Governor Went worth, 
after Charles Watson Went worth, 
Marquis of Rockingham. In Charl- 
ton's "Gazetteer of New Hampshire," 
it is stated that two of the towns were 
incorporated in the reign of Charles 
I, one in the reign of Charles II, two 
in the reign of William and Mary, two 
in the reign of Queen Anne, seven 
in the reign of George I, thirteen 
in the reign of George II, and eight 
in the reign of George III. This shows 
that a large part of the towns were 
incorporated '* in the good old colony 
times when we lived under the king." 
It will be noticed that there has been 
quite a shaking up of the town lines 
and that new towns have been formed 
out of the oldest ones. I am not 
informed as to the reason of these 
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changes, but I suspect that the origi- 
nal towns had such a large area that 
it was thought best to form new 
towns and have them in a smaller 
compass. . 

Taking then the thirty-six towns 
and the one city that comprise this 
county, in their alphabetical order, 
the following is the reason, briefly 
told, of the names, date of settlement, 
and incorporation : 

Atkinson was originally a part of 
Haverhill, Mass. It comprises a 
portion of the territory conveyed to 
the inhabitants of Pentucket, now 
Haverhill, by the Indian chiefs, Pas- 
saquo and Saggahew, in a deed dated 
November 15, 1642. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1727 or 1728, 
when Benjamin Richards of Roches- 
ter, Nathaniel, Jonathan, and Ed- 
mund Page of Haverhill, Mass., 
moved into the town. When the 
dividing line between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire was settled At- 
.kinson, then a part of Plaistow, was 
assigned to New Hampshire. It was 
separated from Plaistow, August 31, 
1767, and incorporated by the pro- 
vincial legislature September 3, of 
the same year. It was named in 
honor of Theodore Atkinson, who 
was a large landowner, and for some 
years secretary of the province. 
Population in 1900, 442. 

Auburn was incorporated by the 
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legislature of New Hampshire, June 
25, 1845. It was originally a part 
of Chester, and known as *'Long 
Meadow.'* It was probably named 
(or the Auburn of Oliver Goldsmith, 
**the sweetest village of the plain." 
Population in 1900 was 682. 

Brentwood was originally a part of 
Exeter, and was set off from that 
town June 25, 1742. It is probably 
an English name and was formerly 
spelt Brintwood. Population in 1900 
was 957. 

Candia was set off from Chester 
and incorporated by the provincial 
assembly December 17, 1763. It 
was named by Gov. Benning Went- 
worth, who was once a prisoner on 
the Isle of Candia in the Mediterra- 
nian sea. Population in 1900 was 
1,057. 

Chester was granted August 26, 
1720, and was known by the name of 
Cheshire until it was incorporated by 
its present name May 7, 1722. Quite 
an area has been taken off from it to 
form the towns of Candia, Raymond, 
Hooksett, and the city of Manches- 
ter. It is an English name. Popu- 
lation in 1900 was 861. 

Danville was formerly a part of 
Kingston, but was set off and incor- 
porated as a town by the name of 
Hawke, February 22, 1760. It was 
so named in honor of Admiral 
Hawke of the English navy. The 
name of the town was changed to 
that of Danville by an act of the 
legislature June 18, 1836. The rea- 
son of the name is not given. Popu- 
lation in 1900 was 615. 

Deerfield was formerly a part of 
Nottingham and was incorporated by 
the provincial assembly January 8, 
1766. It is said that eighteen per- 
sons from this town died in the Revo- 



lutionary army. The town was so 
named on account of the large num- 
ber of deer that were found in the 
vicinity. While the petition for the 
charter of the town was pending be- 
fore the general courts a large fat 
buck was presented to Governor 
Wenlworth by one of the residents, 
and it is said that this secured the 
granting of the charter. Population 
in 1900 was 1,162. 

Derry was incorporated July 2, 
1827. This act of incorporation di- 
vided the old town of Londonderry 
nearly in the middle. It was an 
equal division in two respects. Derry 
took the east part of the town and 
the last part of the name. Popula- 
tion in 1900 was 3,583. 

East Kingston was formerly a part 
of Kingston, and was set off as a 
parish by the name of Kingston East 
Parish, November 17, 1738, and in- 
corporated with town privileges. 
Population in 1900 was 496. 

Epping was formerly a part of Exe- 
ter, and was set off and incorporated 
as a parish February 23, 1741. Gov- 
ernor William Plumer was one of 
the prominent citizens of the town. 
Population in 1900 was 1,641. 

Exeter was first settled by Rev. 
John Wheelwright and his com- 
panions in the spring of 1638. They 
came from Boston and the vicinity of 
Massachusetts Bay, and were ban- 
ished on account of their religious 
opinions. As there was no provin- 
cial government in New Hampshire 
at that time Mr. Wheelwright and 
the others entered into a compact 
July 4, 1639, which provided for a 
method of self-government under 
which they lived until 1642, when, 
with the other settlements of New 
Hampshire, they placed themselves 
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under the government of Massachu- 
setts Bay. A peculiarity of this body 
politic was that the laws were made 
in popular assembly, thus manifest- 
ing at this early period in our 'coun- 
try's history the true idea of a pure 
democracy. Exeter is an English 
name. Population in 1900 was 
4,922. 

Fremont was a part of Brentwood 
until it was set of^ and incorporated 
by the name of Poplin, June 22, 
1764. An act of the legislature 
passed July 8, 1854, changed the 
name to that of Fremont in honor of 
Gen. John C. Fremont who gained 
great distinction, in the forties, as 
the **Path Finder'* to the Rocky 
mountains and to the Pacific coast. 
In the political campaign of 1856, 
when General Fremont was made the 
first Republican candidate for the 
presidency, the following stirring 
lines were written and sung : 



(« 



An hail to Fremont ! Swell the lofty acclaim ! 
Like winds from the mountains, like prairies 

aflame, 
Clear the track ! the Path Finder moves on in 

our front, 
And our hearts shall keep time to the march 

of Fremont." 



Population in 1900 was 749. 

Greenland was settled in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, at 
which time it belonged to the town 
of Portsmouth. It was incorporated, 
according to Historian John Farmer, 
in 1703. When it became a town 
is said to be somewhat uncertain. 
Its name may be descriptive of its 
physical appearance. Population in 
1900 was 607. 

Hampstead, previous to the estab- 
lishment of the dividing line between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
was considered a part of Amesbury 



and Haverhill, Mass., and went by 
the name of Timberlane. Settle- 
ments were made in the town in 
1728. It was incorporated by the 
government of New Hampshire, 
January 19, 1749. and was named by 
Gov. Benning Wentworth from a 
town in England. Population in 
1900 was 823. 

Hampton is one of the oldest towns 
in the state. It originally included 
the territory which now constitutes 
the towns of Hampton Falls, North 
Hampton, Kensington, and Sea- 
brook. Its original name was Win- 
nicumet. Settlements were made as 
early as 1638 by emigrants from the 
county of Norfolk, Eng. In the 
words of an old record, "It was al- 
lowed to be a town and hath power 
to choose a constable and other of- 
ficers,*' June 6, 1639, by the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, which claimed 
jurisdiction over the territory. Hamp- 
ton is an English name. Population 
in 1900 was 1,209. 

Hampton Falls was formerly a part 
of Hampton and became a separate 
town November 23, 17 12. It proba- 
bly takes its name from the falls on a 
stream of water that flows through 
the town. Population in 1900 was 
560. 

Kensington was set off from Hamp- 
ton Falls, April i, 1737, and ** erected 
into a distinct parish." Its name is 
of English origin. Population in 
1900 was 524. 

Kingston was granted August 6, 
1694. by Lieutenant-Governor Usher 
to James Prescott, Ebenezer Webster, 
and fourteen others, mostly residents 
of Hampton. It was first called 
Kingstown, the derivation of which 
is obvious, and the name so con- 
tinued till about the year 1800. It 
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probably is an English name. Popu- 
lation in 1900 was 1,132. 

Londonderry was granted June i, 
1722, by Gov. Samuel Shute to John 
Moor and 117 others. The grantees 
were Scotch Presbyterians who came 
in the year 17 18 from the north part 
of Ireland, where their ancestors, 
who emigrated from Scotland, had 
settled ICO years before. They landed 
August I, 1718, at Boston. A part 
of this company went to Casco Bay, 
then a part of the province of Massa- 
chusetts, with the intention of re- 
maining there, but not being pleased 
with the country, they returned and 
located in this town in April, 17 19. 
As many of these settlers came from 
Londonderry, Ire., they named the 
town in honor of their old home, 
which some of them had helped to 
defend in 1689 against the emissaries 
of James II. They were an indus- 
trious and thrifty people and strongly 
attached to their religious opinions. 
Population in 1900 was 1,232. 

Newcastle is also one of the oldest 
towns in the state and was formerly 
known by the name of Great Ireland. 
The charter was granted by Gov. 
John Usher, May 30, 1693. A settle- 
ment was made as early as 1623. It 
was the seat of government for some 
years, and meetings of the governor 
and council were held here as late as 
1 7 18. It was named from the Duke 
of New Castle. Population in 1900 
was 581. 

Newfields, formerly South New- 
market, was originally a part of Exe- 
ter, and later a part of Newmarket, 
from which it was disannexed and 
incorporated June 27, 1849. Popula- 
tion in 1900 was 647. ' 

Newington, one of the old historic 
places in the state, was a part of the 



Dover and Squamscott patent, and 
was formerly known as Bloody Point 
Parish. The town was incorporated 
July, 1764. It suffered greatly from 
the depredations of the Indians. At 
the time of its settlement it was an 
important adjunct to the settlements 
of Dover and Portsmouth. The name 
was given by Governor Dudley, May 
12, 1 7 14. Population in 1900 was 

390. 

Newmarket was formerly a part of 
Exeter, and was set oft and incor- 
porated December 15, 1737. The 
name suggests the fact that probably 
a new market was opened up for the 
farmers of that .vicinity. Population 
in 1900 was 2,892. 

Newton was first settled about the 
year 1720. It was then called Ames- 
bury Newtown. The present name is 
probably a contraction of Newtown. 
Population in 1900 was 924. 

North Hampton formerly consti- 
tuted a parish known as North Hill 
in Hampton. It was set off from 
Hampton and incorporated by the 
name of North Hampton, November 
26, 1742. Population in 1900 was 
812. 

Northwood was originally a part of 
Nottingham. It was settled March 
25, 1663, by Moses Godfrey, John 
and Increase Batchelder, and Solo- 
mon Bickford. It was incorporated 
February 6, 1773. It was that pait 
of the old town of Nottingham known 
as North Woods. Population in 1900 
was 1,304. 

Nottingham, when it embraced the 
territory, now in the towns of North- 
wood and Deerfield, was one of the 
largest towns in the county. It was 
granted May 10, 1722. The most of 
the grantees were residents of Boston 
and Newbury, Mass. It is probably 
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an English name. Population in 
1900 was 638. 

Plaistow was formerly a part of 
Haverhill, Mass. After the estab- 
lishment of the province line it was 
called the Haverhill district. It was 
incorporated February 28, 1749, by 
the [name of Plaistow. The reason 
for the name is not given. Popula- 
tion in 1900 was 1,027. 

Portsmouth was included in the 
grant to Mason and Gorges August 
10, 1622. A settlement was made 
the following year at a place known 
as Odiorne*s Point, now in Newcastle. 
A grant Was made in 162 1 by the 
council of Plymouth for a township 
on the Piscataqua river and harbor, 
which covered what is now Ports- 
mouth, Newcastle, and a portion of 
Greenland and Newington. The set- 
tlement was at first known by the 
names of Piscataqua and Strawberry 
Bank, by reason of a bank on the 
river where strawberries were found. 
In answer to a petition of some of the 
inhabitants. May 28, 1653, the name 
of Portsmouth was given by the 
general court of Massachusetts **as 
being a name most suitable for the 
place, it being by the river's mouth, 
and as good as any in the land.** It 
was also the name of the city in Eng- 
land where Capt. John Mason was 
bom. It was incorporated as a city 
July 6, 1849, and is the fifth city in 
population in New Hampshire. 
Population in 1900 was 10,637. 

Of the Piscataqua river which was 
described by the first settlers ** as 
good as any in the land,** one of 
Portsmouth*s poets has sung its 
praises as follows : 

** Like an azure vein, from the heart of the 
main, 
Pulsing with joy forever. 



By verduous isles, with dimpled smiles, 
Flowelh my native river. 

Singing a song as it flows along, 

Hushed by the ice king never ; 
For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 

O'er thy fetterless heart, brave river. 

Singing to me as full and free 
As it sang to the dusky daughters. 

When the light canoe, like a sea bird, flew 
Over its peaceful waters." 

Raymond was originally a part of 
Chester, and was known by the name 
of ** Charming Fair.** It was setoff 
from that town and incorporated May 
9, 1764. The origin of the name is 
not given. Population in 1900 was 
1,100. 

Rye was taken from Portsmouth, 
Greenland, Hampton, and Newcastle. 
It is believed that the first settlement 
in New Hampshire was within its 
limits. It was incorporated April 
30, J 7 26. Probably rye of a good 
quality was raised on the land. It is 
the only town in the state that is 
named for a cereal. Population in 
1900 was 1,142. 

Salem was incorporated May 11, 
1750. It comprises a portion of the 
territory known as the Haverhill dis- 
trict, and also the territory severed 
from Methuen and pracut, Mass., by 
the settlement of the province line. 
Salem is a Bible name ; one of the 
seven towns in the state that have 
that kind of a name. Population in 
1900 was 2,041. 

Sandown was formerly a part of 
Kingston, from which it was severed 
April 6, 1756, and was incorporated 
by its present name. It was first set- 
tled in 1736 by Moses Tucker, Israel 
and James Huse, and others. The 
reason of the .name is not given. 
Population in 1900 was 400. 

Seabrook was originally a part of 
Hampton and was also a part of 
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Hampton Falls, when this town was 
incorporated, and so remained till 
June 3, 1768, when it was incorpor- 
ated by its present name, the deriva- 
tion of which is obvious. The south- 
erly part was formed}' included with- 
in the limits of Massachusetts. The 
first settlement was made in 1638. 
Among the pioneers were Joseph 
Dow, Christopher Huzzey, and 
Thomas Philbrick. Gov. Meshech 
Weare was then a resident of the 
town. Population in 1900 was 1,497. 

South Hampton was incorporated 
May 25, 1742, and comprised por- 
tions of the territory belonging to 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Mass., and 
which were severed from those towns 
by the establishment of the province 
line in 1741. November 30, 1824, a 
small tract of land was severed from 
East Kingston and annexed to the 
town. It is the fourth town in the 
county which bears the name of 
Hampton. Population in 1900 was 
297. 

Stratham fvras originally a portion 
of the Squamscott patent granted to 
Edward Hilton, March 12, 1629. In 
1693 it was annexed to Exeter. In 
January, 17 16, a portion of the in- 
habitants petitioned to be incorpor- 
ated into a town ; at the same time 
another portion petitioned to remain 
as they were. The matter was con- 
sidered by the provincial government, 
and on March 14, 17 16, it was or- 
dered '*that the Squamscott Patent 
land be a township by the name of 
Stratham, and have full power to 
choose officers as other towns within 
this province." It was incorporated 



March 20, 17 16. Population in 1900 
was 718. 

Windham was formerly a part of 
Londonderry, and was separated 
from that town by an act of the gen- 
eral assembly February 12, 1742. 
The first settlement was made as 
early as 1720. The men of this town 
gave a good account of themselves in 
the French and Indian war. The 
town was probably named for Wind- 
ham, Conn. Population in 1900 was 
641. 

In the account of the origin of the 
towns of Hillsborough county pub- 
lished in the Granite Monthly of 
September, 1900,' the town of Wind- 
sor was accidentally omitted, and it 
is as follows : 

Windsor was formerly known as 
Campbell's Gore. The town was in- 
corporated December 27, 1798. It is 
one of the smallest, if not the small- 
est town in the state. Its shape is 
like a flat-iron. In the concluding 
part of the history of the town, as 
given in the '* History of Hillsbor- 
ough County,** published in 1885, it 
is stated that '*we have no church, 
no minister, no lawyer [no trouble], 
no doctor, no hotel, no post-office, only 
in connection with Hillsborough Up- 
per Village, no store, no paupers, no 
drunkards, no voice in the legisla- 
ture, and no prospect of having any.** 
This ought to be a town where hap- 
piness reigns supreme, and the peo- 
ple thankful for nothing. The popu- 
lation in 1900 was thirty-eight, and 
at the November election of that year 
eleven voters went to the polls. 



WE XL RUSTLE THROUGH THE LEAVES. 

By Caroline C. Shea. ^ 

The purple haze has stolen far, 

A gray veil hangs tlie sky, 
A silver frost rimes all the world 

When morning lights are nigh ; 
And here and there, the gold light glints 

A cloud that softly grieves — 
Then come away, November's here, 

We Ml rustle through the leaves ! 

The last, lone bird has taken flight, 

And through the first, soft snow, 
Th6 wild goose honk sounds on the air 

As swiftly South they go. 
While o*er the trees with branches bare, 

The chill wind wildly heaves, — 
O come away, November 's here, 

We Ul rustle through the leaves ! 

The stubble stands in long, grim rows 

Where once was tall, ripe maize, 
And mournful o*er the drowsy land 

Roam melancholy days. 
The solemn crow, with haunting cry 

Rests on the late corn sheaves, — 
O come away, November 's here, 

We '11 rustle through the leaves ! 

Through all the wood a carpet spreads 

Of mingled brown and gray. 
And glad it hides the timid flow'rs 

In crisp, warm folds away ; 
The squirrel seeking winter lair 

Its old-time haunt bereaves, 
Then come away, November 's here. 

We '11 rustle through the leaves ! 



HON. JOHN S. PILLSBURV. 

Joha Sargent Fillsbury, bom in Suttou, July 29, 1828, died at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., October i3, 1901. 

He was a son of John Pillsbury and a brother of the late George A. Pills- 
bury, formerly mayor of Concord and later of Minneapolis. 

He was in his early manhood successively a house painter, a clerk for bis 
brother George, in Warner, a partner of Walter Harriman, a merchant of 
Andover, and a merchant tailor in Concord. In the early fifties Mr. Pills- 
bury went West. He opened a hardware store at the Falls of St. Anthony in 
1855, prospering for a time, but losing heavily by the panic of 1857 and the 
burning of his store. Not discouraged, he engaged manfully in a struggle 
to recover the ground which be had lost, and, after several years, succeeded 
in doing so. In 1872 he became a partner with his brother, George, and his 
nephew in the famous milling firm of Charles A. Pillsbury & Co. He was 
also largely interested in pine lands and the lumber business, grain elevators, 
banks, and railroads. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil war he took a prominent part in the mili- 
tary affairs of the state, and was active in the enlistment of the Second and 
Third regiments of volunteers, and later he raised a company of cavalry for 
service in suppressing the Sioux uprising. As state senator almost continu- 
ously from 1864 to 1876, and as governor of the state for six years, he per- 
formed services of great public value. He pledged his personal credit in aid 
of farmers distressed by a plague of grasshoppers (or several years. As gov- 
ernor he restored the credit of Minnesota by retiring after protracted and 
untiring labor, a $5,000,000 issue of state railroad bonds, wiping out, as was 
said at the time, "the only blot on the state's escutcheon." 

Having no academic education himself, aside from what was gained in 
the district ^hool of his boyhood town, he enlisted himself early in the edu- 
cational projects of his adopted state, and became known as the father of the 
Minnesota state university. As a regent of that institution, he brought 
about a large increase in the revenues for its support, and himself gave 
$150,000 for a science ball. Four years ago he was paid the unique honor of 
being made by legislative enactment a life regent. His other benelactions 
were numerous. He gave a town hall to his native place. As a Christ- 
mas gift in the year 1899, and in honor of his wife, Governor Pillsbury 
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presented to the Home for Children and Aged Women the sum of $100,000 
to be known as the Mahala F. Pillsbnry fund. 

Mr. Pillsbury was married November 3, 1856, at Warner, to Mahala, 
daughter of Capt. John Fisk, a descendant of the Rev. John Fisk, who emi- 
grated irom Suffolk, in England, to Windham, Mass., in 1637. Their 
family circle originally included three daughters, two of whom have died, 
and a sou, Alfred F. Pillsbury, who occupies an important position in the 
Pillsbury- Washburn Flour Mills Co. 

COL. JOHN S. WALKER. 

John S. Walker, born in Greenfield, June 19, 1820, died in Claremont, 
September 22, 1901. 

Mr. Walker was the oldest son of Rev. John S. Walker, a native of Bed- 
ford, whose father, Robert, and uncle, James Walker, were the earliest set- 
tlers of that town, going from Londonderry, the famous New Hampshire 
Scotch- Irish settlement; and of Arethusa (Humphrey) Walker, daughter of 
Dr. Royal Humphrey of Athol, Mass. His father was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, and the second settled minister of the town of Greenfield. He ac- 
quired his education mainly under the instruction of his father. When nine- 
teen years old he became sole proprietor and editor of a daily paper in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which he continued for two years. In 1841 and 1842 he reported 
the proceedings of the New York legislature for the Albany Free Press. He 
then became proprietor of a book sfofe, and was editor of the Courtland 
County Whig, which he continued for about three years. 

In the spring of 1846 he returned to New Hampshire and was editor of 
the Concord Daily Statesman — the first daily paper published in the state — 
during the memorable session of the New Hampshire legislature which 
elected Anthony Colby governor and John P. Hale speaker of the house, and 
also United States senator for six years. In October of the same year, in 
company with Charles Young, he went to Claremont, and they bought the 
National Eagle, a local newspaper establishment, Mr. Walker taking edi- 
torial charge of the same. On May 18, 1848, he was married to Harriet Har- 
ris, daughter of the late George B. Upham. 

Mr. Walker was instrumental in organizing the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural society, and for the first three years was its secretary. In 1852 
he was delegate to the Whig National convention at Baltimore, and with the 
New Hampshire delegation, on fifty-two successive ballots voted for Daniel 
Webster for candidate for president. In 1863 he was appointed assistant 
deputy surveyor of customs for the port of Boston, which position he held 
until after the death of President Lincoln. Upon retiring from that position 
he was for a time on the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 

Mr. Walker was aid to Governor Berry and also to Governor Gilmore, 
with the rank of colonel, during the War of the Rebellion, and with the late 
Col. Mason W. Tappan, represented the latter governor at a meeting of the 
governors of the local states at the consecration, in 1863, of the National ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg. He was active in procuring the extension of the line of 
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railroad from Bradford to Claremont, and was the first president of the road, 
which was called Sugar River railroad. 

Mr. Walker had made several trips abroad, spending considerable time 
in England, France, Italy, and Switzerland, visiting South America, and 
making a long stay at Rio Janeiro. During these journeys he was a con- 
stant correspondent of the Boston Jourjial, He was a representative in the 
New Hampshire legislature in 1850 and 1851, and a delegate in the conven- 
tion to revise the state constitution in 1850 and 1876. He was for three 
years a member of the State Board of Agriculture. 

He was a prominent Free Mason, and a charter member of Sullivan Com- 
mander}', K. T., of Claremont. His wife's death preceded his but a few 
weeks, and he is survived by a son and two daughters. 

CHARLES E. TILTON. 

Charles Elliott Tilton, long known as one of the wealthiest residents of 
the state, died at his home in the town which bears his name, September 
28, 1901. 

He was a son of the late Hon. Samuel Tilton, born in that part of San- 
bornton subsequently set off and incorporated as the town of Tilton, Septem- 
ber 14, 1827. He was educated under the instruction of the late Prof. Dyer 
H. Sanborn, and at Norwich (Vt.) university, passing three years at the 
latter institution. He subsequently sailed for South America in pursuit of 
fortune, but hearing of gold discoveries in California, proceeded thither, but 
soon concluded that trade would be more profitable than gold digging. In 
1850 he went to Oregon, and later formed a partnership with W. S. Ladd, for 
general mercantile pursuits which continued till 1859, when the banking 
house of Ladd & Tilton was established at Portland, and conducted a suc- 
cessful business till his retirement in 1880. He had meanwhile been inter- 
ested in various important business enterprises, including the Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation company, and various mercantile projects in different 
states and territories of the Pacific Coast region. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Tilton had been retired from business, and 
a resident of his native place, which received many important benefactions 
at his hands, and where he had invested large sums of money in general 
improvements and business enterprises. He was a director of the Concord 
& Montreal railroad, and was actively instrumental in the construction of the 
Franklin & Tilton and Tilton & Belmont railroads. Aside from his many 
benefactions to the town he gave to the state of New Hampshire the fine 
farm which is the site of the Soldiers' Home at Tilton. 

Mr. Tilton always voted the Democratic ticket, but never took any active 
interest in politics, and refused to be a canditate for any office. He was a 
member of no secret society. He was first married, in early manhood, to 
Miss Louisa Peabody Tilton, and three children were born to him by this 
marriage, Myra Ames Tilton, who married William Atherton Frost, and 
lives in Fitchburg, Mass., Alfred E. Tilton, who resides in Tilton near the 
paternal home, and William Todd Tilton, who died in childhood. Mrs. Til- 
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ton passed away August 15, 1877, aud in 1881 he was united in marriage to 
Miss Genevieve Eastman, daughter of Franklin J. Eastman of Northfield, a 
former business man of Littleton, who survives him, with one son, Charles 
E. Tilton, Jr., fourteen years of age. 

CECIL F. P. BANCROFT, LL. D. 

Dr. Cecil F. P. Bancroft^ for many years principal of Phillips academy at. 
Andover, Mass., died of Bright's disease, October 4, at his home on Chapel 
avenue in Andover, having been ill for several months, and confined to the 
house since a trip abroad for the benefit of his health. 

Dr. Bancroft was born in New Ipswich, November 25, 1839, and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth college in i860. For four years he taught at Appleton 
academy, Mt. Vernon, and then entered the Theological seminary at An- 
dover, graduating in 1867. 

He was ordained February i, 1867, and became principal of the institu- 
tion on Lookout mountain, Tenn., where he remained five years. In 1872- 
'73 he studied at the University of Halle, Germany. He was chosen principal 
of Phillips academy in 1873, while in Rome, and, assuming the duties of the 
position, discharged the same with such earnestness and fidelity that the 
fame of the institution became widely extended, and its enrollment vastly 
increased. 

His outside connections have been numerous and important. He was a 
trustee of Dartmouth college and of the state institutions at Tewksbury and 
Bridgewater, president of the Dartmouth Alumni association, the Merrimack 
Congregational club and the Head Masters* association of the United States. 
Besides the degrees of B. A. and M. A., given him by his alma mater, he 
received the degrees of Ph. D. from the University of the State of New 
York, L. H. D. from Williams, and LL. D. from Yale. 

In addition to other work he has made many public addresses and con- 
tributed freely to the periodical press. 

He is survived by two sons and two daughters, Cecil R., one of the 
former, being a professor in Yale university. 

DR. ADOLPHUS CUTTING. 

Adolphus Cutting, M. D., born in Croydon, June 25, 1811, died in- La 
Grange, Ind., September 29, 1901. 

Dr. Cutting graduated from the Dartmouth Medical school in 1833, and 
immediately located in practice in Hebron, O., where he was successfully 
engaged for nearly thirty-one years, and where in 1834, he married Miss Re- 
becca Ewing. In 1864, he removed to La Grange, Ind., intending to give 
up his professional labors, and look after his investments, but his reputation 
as a successful practitioner had preceded him to such extent that he could 
not resist the numerous calls for his services in that direction, and for nearly 
a quarter of a century longer he was more or less engaged in practice. 

He was a man of strong natural abilities, and well informed on all the 
questions of the day. He was also possessed of most generous impulses, and 
aided many young men in getting a start in life. 
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His only son, George A. Cutting, a talented young attorney, on whom 
his heart was fixed, died at La Grange in 1881. His wife died in 1894, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Alice Crandall, in 1893. He leaves, surviving him, three 
daughters, Mrs. C. A. Davis, of Worthington, O. ; Mrs. O. C. Reed, of 
Louisburg, Kan. ; and Mrs. O. B. Prouty, of La Grange. 

MAJ. JOHN T. CHENEY. 

John Tirrell Cheney, born in Holderness (now Ashland), February 25, 
1830, died at Painesville, O., October 16, 1901. 

Major Cheney was a son of Person and Ann W. (Morrison) Cheney, and 
a brother of Col. Thomas P. Cheney of Ashland. He spent his early life in 
his native town, and was educated in the Holderness high school and New- 
bury (Vt.) seminary. He spent six years as clerk in a general store in Hol- 
derness, and -was subsequently in trade there on his own account until 1853, 
where he sold out and removed to Amesbury, Mass., remaining two years, 
and then removing to Dixon, 111., where he engaged in carriage manufactur- 
ing and in the operation of the Severance Scale Works, of which he became 
the proprietor. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil war, in 1 861, he raised a battery for the 
Union service, of which he was commissioned captain, having had exper- 
ience in the artillery service in the old militia days in the state. This was 
known throughout the war as '* Cheney's battery.** He was assigned to 
duty in Blair*s division in Sherman's army. He was promoted for gallant 
service to the rank of major and became chief of artillery for the Seventeenth 
Army Corps on the staff of Gen. Francis P. Blair. 

After the war he was engaged in the hotel business, and was active in 
public life in Dixon, serving as an alderman and as mayor of, the city. He 
also conducted the same business for a time in Sioux City, la. Some six 
years ago he removed to Painesville, O., where he was engaged as a manu- 
facturer of specialties. In politics he was a Republican, and liberal in his 
religious views. 

His first wife was Mary Briggs, a sister of Maj. James F. Briggs of Man- 
chester. She died during his service in the army, and he subsequentlj' mar- 
ried Sylvania Severance of Peterboro, N. Y., who survives him, with a son 
and daughter by his first wife. 
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ROCHESTER AND ITS INDUSTRIES. 



OCHESTER is more of a 
commercial than ao ag- 
ricultural community. 
Its surface is diversi- 
fied without having any 
great elevation, but it is its water 
power along the Cocheco and Salmon 
Fallsand its location at the junction of 
several important lines of the Boston 
& Maine system that makes it pre- 
eminent among the cluster of thriv- 
ing towns and cities in southeastern 
New Hampshire. It is true, also, 
that well-cultivated farms and pro- 
ductive soil are found in the regions 



known as the " Neck," the "Salmon 
Falls road," "Ten Rod road," and 
at " Meaderboro," and farmers form 
no inconsiderable portion of the nine 
thousand or more inhabitants of the 
city. 

Named for the Earl of Rochester, 
brother-in-law and favorite of King 
James II, a statesman of that day 
of adventure and exploration, over 
whose career there is a glamor of 
romance, Rochester was first settled 
in 1738; traditiou says by Capt. 
Timothy Roberts of Dover. The 
title of captain (how earned is not 



ROCHESTER. 



explained) indicates courage and 
ability to command, and such quali- 
ties must Captain Timothy have 
possessed, for he started into the 
wilderness to hew out for himself a 
new home, on the day following 
Christmas of the year mentioned. 
On some points, however, history is 



more positive, — the date of the origi- 
nal charter is 1722 ; the government 
of the town was organized in 1734, 
and it became a city in 1891. The 
change from town to municipality 
was brought about largely through 
the efforts of the late Hon. C. S. 
Whitehouse, who became Roches- 
ter's first mayor. Its form of gov- 
ernment, a mayor and common coun- 
cil, has proven eminently satisfactory. 
The city includes three villages. 
East Rochester is on the Salmon 
Falls, a busy, attractive place, with 
a hotel, public reading-room, good 
schools, churches, several substan- 
tial business blocks, and the busy, 
productive mills of the Cocheco 
Manufacturing Co. ; Gonic, on the 
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Cocheco, and the city proper. Goiiic der the control of the New England 

is the center of great brick-making Brick Co. 

activity, the out-put of its yards Situated as Rochester was in the 
pathway of the uomadic Indian 
tribes, wandering from the sea-coast, 
along the rivers, to the great lake 
above, its early history is replete 
with the adventure and tragedy of 



ranking Rochester as the second 
brick producing center in New Eng- 
land. Gonic is a contraction of 
Squamanagonic, an Indian word sig- 
nifying a place of clay and water. 
Many of the yards have been ab- 
sorbed by the trust, and are now un- 
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pioneer life. Many of its early set- honorable part at Saratoga, York- 
tiers were Scotch Presbyterians, that town, Trenton, and Valley Forge, 
sturdy people who upheld the best and in later years were found on all 
traditions of resolute courage and the fields where were waged the great 
simple piety. conflicts of the Civil war. 

Rev. Amos Main was the 
first settled minister of the 
town. On July 3, 1896, a fine 
bronze statue of Parson Main 
on a base and pedestal of 
granite, was dedicated with 
considerable ceremony. The 
monument cost about S5.Q00. 
This was a result of a dona- 
tion by Mrs, Sophia Dodge 
Hall of S500 to beautify Cen- 
tral square. The Hon. Chas. 
Main, a descendant, gave 
$2,000 towards the statue, and 
Dr. James Farringlon, D. 
Hanson, J. T. Dodge, E. 
Wentworth, N. B. Scruton, 
I. Salinger, Abby McDuffie 
Chase, W. G, Bradley, Jas. A. 
Ricks, Albert Wallace, Sum- 
ner Wallace, and George E. 
Wallace were the other con- 
tributors. The Rev. Amos 
Main served his people twen- 
ty-three years. 

" Thonsb Toiiitli and rugged were his 

Sut.-li lives I lie firm foundation 
laid. 
On which to-day (lie world may 



Both in the Revolution and in the 
War of the Rebellion Rochester men 
were equal to the demands of patriot- 



Among the names which stand for 
all that is best in the civic life of the 
town are those of J. H. Woodman, a 
patron of education, the Uphams and 
Marches, the Tibbitts and McDuf- 
fees, Franklin McDuffee rendered 
the town an invaluable service by 



ism and courage. Her men bore compiling its history, bringing order 
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out of chaos from iti-kept town rec- paved a street of the city, recently, 

ords, and sifting fact from tradition, at an expense of nearly $5 ooo. 

The Adamses— Isaac and Seth — who His son, C, A. C, Hanaon, through 

invented and perfected the Adams his own efforts, established, a few 

printing press, were natives of this years ago, a fund of $]0,ooo or more, 

town. They were benefactors of the for the perpetual care of graves and 

town, too, a fund for the benefit of lots in various cemeteries of the city. 

widows and maiden ladies, eslab- The church and the schoolhouse 

lished by Seth Adams, is known as have literally stood side by side in 

the "Adams Fund." A beautiful Rochester. A new high school build- 



and costly monument has been ing is nearing completion at a cost 
erected to his memory. That grand of nearly $36,000. A few years since 
statesman, John P. Hale, was a na- a six-room house was completed at 
live of Rochester, likewise Jacob H. Gonic, at a cost of $16,000, and 
Ela, the great anti-slavery advocate ; worthy of mention as unusual, the 
the twin brothers, Ebenezer G. and building was completed inside the 
Edwin Wallace, promoters of the amount appropriated. The old high 
commercial prosperity of the town ; school building, a fine building itself, 
the IvOthrops and Places, and Capt. costing $25,000, is to be used for 
Chas. B. Gafney, whose lale resi- grammar grades. There is also & 
dence is to be used for a home for the substantial and modern building at 
aged. Dominicus Hanson will be East Rochester, The system of con- 
remembered from the fact that he has centration has been successfully put 
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into operation, and the children from (Catholic), at Gonic, and two Ad- 
most outside districts are brought iu- vent churches. 

to the centres to attend school. Rochester has two good banking 

There are fourteen churches to institutions, the Rochester National 

minister to the spiritual wwits el-the bank and the Rochester Loan and 

people. The Fiist <^nrch (Congre- Banking Co.. H: 11. Plumer being 



gational) is the only church of that 
denomination in the city. Its house 
of worship is an attractive but simple 
structure, with a fine interior. Its 
present pastor is Rev. Henry A. 
Blake. Quakers or Friends have 
found Rochester congenial, and the 
Quaker meeting-house, in the Mead- 
erborough neighborhood, is a land- 
mark. The handsome True memo- 
rial church. Rev. John Manter, pas- 
tor, is the home of the Free Baptists. 
The Methodist church is the largest 
church edifice in the city, and aside 
from these there are the Church of 
the Unity (Unitarian), St. Mary's 
and Holy Rosary (Catholic), Baptist 
churches at Walnut Grove, Gonic, 
and East Rochester, a Methodist 
church in the same place, St. Leo 



cashier of the former, and John L. 
Copp of the latter. 

Rochester has an active board of 
trade, of which J. Frank Springfield 
is president ; three bands — the City 
band. Rindge band, and Harrison's 
American band, the latter ranking 
among the best bands in the state. 
There are the usual fraternal organi- 
zations. The oldest lodge of Odd 
Fellow, Motolinia, owns a substan- 
tial brick block, while Kennedy and 
Cocheco lodges are both prosperous. 
Norway Plains Encampment, the 
A. O. U. W., Foresters. Rebekahs, 
Pythian Sisterhood, Grand Army, 
Red Men, Knights of Pythias, Vet- 
eran's Union, St. Jean Baptist so- 
ciety, Sons of Veterans, A. O, H 
Royal Arcanum , Knights of Co- 
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lumbus, Maccabees, all are repre- 
sented. 

The Masons have a beautiful hall. 
Herman lodge is presided over by 
Chas. L. Wentworth, as master ; 
Temple chapter by Dr. F. L. Keag 
as high priest, and Palestine com- 
mandery has (or its eminent com- 
mander Dr. Robt. V. Sweet, who 
has served the city as mayor. 

The Patrons of Htisbandry are 
in an especially prosperous con- 
dition, represented by two granges, 
Rochester and Banner, the latter at 
East Rochester. The Rochester 

Cycle club, the leading social or- Ti..oid h.bii schooi-wb. «i<nr>i p.im.ryGi.d«. 
ganizatiou of the city, occupies a 

building fitted especially for the Two newspapers are here pub- 
club's convenience, Mrs. Lillian B. lisbed — the A'f«>rrf and Courier. The 
Neal presides over the Rochester city owns its own water system, has 
Woman's club, and the Monday a good system of sewerage, electric 
club is another organization of light plant, and one line of electric 
women belonging to the State fed- road. There are seven hotels, some 
eration, the object of the latter being fine private residences, and some 
the study of history. handsome business blocks, the ex- 

The public library has about eight terior effect of several being very 
thousand volumes. A reading-room pleasing to the eye. 
is maintained in conjunction there- The Sturtevant guards are Co. I of 
with. But while the city has in- the N. H. N. G., and the company 
vested $10,000 in a lot, it has not yet has a commodious and convenient 
reached the distinction of owning a armory. 

city hall. Not a little fame comes to the town 

from the annual Rochester fair — one 
of the leading exhibitions of the kind 
in New England. The fair has been 
held annually by the Rochester Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical associa- 
tion for the past twenty-six years. 
Cold Spring park, the home of the 
fair, is a lovely spot, containing fine 
buildings — a village in miniature, a 
good half-mile track, and several 
wooded ravines. 

Rochester has but one large public 

parlc, the common. In the center 

schMihoi,!. jt Gome of this stands the Soldiers' and Sail- 
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ors' monumetit. On Main and 
Wakefield streets are magnificent 
elms, an heritage of earlier days, 
which, in summer, almost completely 
shade these streets, and, in 1896, 
Mayor S, D. Felker inaugurated a 
system of tree planting with a view 
of making our streets and country 
roads more attractive in years to 
come. Woodman park is of smaller 
dimensions than the common, but it 
is to be improved and a fountain 
placed thereon. 

Considerable advancement has been 
made in permanent road building. 

A generous gift of Frederick H. 
Rindge has placed the income of a 
substantial fund at the disposal of 
operatives of the Cocheco Woolen 
Manufactory, at Hast Rochester, who 
live virtuous, temperate, and indus- , 



trious lives, and who, from any cause, 
are unable to earn the necessities of 
life. 

During the past two years over 
Si 00,000 have been expended at 
North Rochester, by Spaulding Bros., 
in improving the water power there 
and in building a leather-board mill. 
The mill is now in full operation, 
with prospects of additional mills be- 
ing erected. 

THE WALLACE FACTORY. 

The manufacture of leather and 
shoes is the basis of the prosperity of 
the town, and while there are other 
important industries, notably the 
manufacture of fine woolens at East 
Rochester and Gonic, that contribute 
to Rochester's growth and prosperity, 
Rochester may rightfully be called a 
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shoe town. It is the great £. G. and leading industrial establishment of 
K. Wallace plant, that has been the Rochester. Turning out four or five 
potent factor in the industrial thrift of thousand pairs of shoes per day, as 
the town. To the energy and stead- this great establishment often does, 
fastness of purpose of these two men of one wonders what becomes of all the 
an earlier time is due the solid foun- shoes made. The early products of 
dation of the present establishment, the Wallace shops were largely 
Prom their integrity and honest deal- plow-shoes or brogans, and went 
ings with all men has arisen the se- into the South and West, but keeping 
cure financial position of the present pace with the demands of the times 
firm. iu the matter of good taste and com- 
A glance over the history of the mon sense, the factory as it is to-day 
town shows that they were prominent can satisfy almost any individual 
in the steady, faithful progress char- taste or private jndgmeot. Man ap* 
acteristic of those times. Both served pears to be the only animal in the 
in the slate legislature, and Ebenezer economy of nature whose feet are not 
G. Wallace was a member of the protected with some sort of defense 
constitutional convention of 1876, against the injuries and friction inci- 
This great shoe establishment was dent to locomotion, therefore the de- 
founded over half a century ago, and mand for shoes ne\-er ceases. Time 
has always been, as it is to-day, the was when the shoemaker's shop of 
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the olden time was a feature of the the best appliances the work of one 
town, and most of the shoes were man for a single day will make a 
taken from Wallaces to be finished, year's supply of shoes for a family. 
The finished shoe of the factory that To accomplish as much the primi- 
has gone through as many as a huu- live shoemaker would consume two 
dred and fifty operations, and under weeks' time. This great establish- 
as many pairs of hands, has an ele- ment from tannery to packing-room 
gance and comfort that the old-time has few equals in New England. 



village shoemaker, with all his ef- 
forts, could not bring to his products. 
Much of the economy of produc- 
tion lies in the efficiency with which 
the stock is managed. A side of 
leather is started from the tannery 
and in its little journey through the 
factory is converted into a pair of 
shoes, such as any man may be 
proud to wear. The marvel of the 
shoe industry of to-day is that with 



The firm must have the faculty of 
winning permanent customers for un- 
interrupted business is the rule here. 
This is one item that makes the in- 
dustry so valuable to the city ; it runs 
steadily for the most part of the year. 
Then again labor troubles are practi- 
cally unknown to this firm. 

Doubtless the unlimited financial 
resources of the firm enable it to put 
into the shoe markets of the world 
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the very best qualities of goods at tbe 
most reasonable prices. Tbe foun- 
dation of the business was laid in 
1854, when E. G, Wallace started in 
the tanning business, and eight years 
later, or in 1862, the shoe manufac- 
turing began, a partnership being 
formed between Ebenezer G. and 
Edwin Wallace. 



constantly demanding. The hides 
purchased are mostly Western buffs 
and packers, and the out-put is from 
1,200 to 1,800 sides a week, 

A new industrj', the manufacture 
of Goodyear welting, has been 
started, and 10,000 to 20,000 yards 
a day are produced. 

To-day the firm employs over 



The tanning department is a great 
industry in itself. Within the past 
two years the old currying shop, long 
a landmark on lower Main street, 
has been torn down, and a three- 
story building of ample dimensions 
erected to take its place. New ma- 
chineiy of the most approved pattern 
has been installed in this building 
and it is equipped to turn out a good 
supply of the different kinds of 
leather such as progressive trade is 



seven hundred hands, and the tan- 
neries and shops cover five acres of 
ground. There are two large brick 
shops devoted exclusively to shoe 
making, having in all 76,000 square 
feet of floor space. They make 
men's, boys', and youths' medium 
grade shoes, and these are sold to 
jobbers throughout the United States, 
many of them in the West and South, 
and some of the products find their 
way through exporters to South 
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American countries and to Cuba. 
The first brick factory was built in 
1869, being 35 by 177 feet on the 
ground, three stories, basement, and 
attic, and having an ell built in 1876, 
three stories high and 35 by 80 feet 
in dimensions. The second factory 
was built in 1880, is four stories in 
height, basement and attic, and is 
120 feet long and 48 feet wide. 
These figures serve to show what the 
plant has been in the past, and what 
it is to-day. Besides the buildings 
menttoued there are carpenler shops, 
box shops, and many other bnildings- 

Power, heat, and light are derived 
from a splendid steam power plant of 
70o-horse power, an electric lighting 
plant, a steam heating plant, all well 
housed in a brick building away from 
the factories. A huge water stand- 
pipe supplements the city water ser- 
vice as a protection against fire. 

The offices in the north end of the 
upper factory are fitted with modern 
conveniences. 

Mr. Geo. E. Wallace, son of Ed- 
win Wallace, who sold out his inter- 
est in the firm some years since, is 
now president of the Rochester fair, 
and has. aside from a fine house fac^ 
ing the common, an extensive stock 
iarni on the Ten Rod Road, the 
equipment of which is among the 
best in New England. 

The business is conducted by the 
heirs of Ebenezer G. Wallace, the 
active managers being the brothers, 
Albert and Sumner Wallace, and as- 
sociated in the management of one 
of the departments is Charles E. 
Hussey. 

These younger men were educated 
in the public schools of the town 



and fitted for college at South Ber- 
wick academy. They graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1877, and after 
leaving college entered the employ 
of the firm, and mastering the details 
of the business they gradually as- 
sumed its management, and are emi- 
nently fitted to assume a position 
among the leaders of the business in- 
terests of the state. 



Mr. Albert Wallace has a beautiful 
home on Main street, is a member of 
the Rochester city council, and has 
served in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature and senate. 

Mr. Sumner Wallace was a mem- 
ber of the council under Governor 
Rollins. He has neariug completion, 
on Main street, what will be one of 
the finest residences in the state. 

Aside from their business in their 
native city they have extensive inter- 
ests in other cities and towns in New 
England. 
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HORACE L. WORCESTER. 

H. L. Worcester, now serving a sec- 
ond term as mayor of Rochester, was 
born in Lebanon, Me., March 28, 
1846. His father, grandfather, and 
an uncle served in the War of 1812, 
his uncle being killed at the battle of 
Lake Erie. At the outbreak of the 
Rebellion Mr. Worcester was a boy 
attending school. During the war 
he enlisted in the navy and was as- 
signed to the TJ. S. S. Lackawanna, 
West Gulf Squadron, and served on 
the blockade oS Mobile and Galves- 
ton, and cruising in the Gulf of 
Mexico, receiving his discharge at 
the close of the war. He engaged 
in shoemaking and farming, and in 
1868 came to Rochester. In 1881 he 
bought the blank book, stationery. 



and periodical business of Mrs. A. T. 
Colton, with his brother-in-law, Frank 
Greenfield, from which he retired ia 
1899. 

He served as town clerk four years, 
and mayor two years. Mr. Worces- 
ter is president of the Norway Plains 
Savings bank, is a member of St. 
Paul commandery. Knights Temp- 
lar, of Dover, and is a past com- 
mander of the department of New 
Hampshire, G. A. R. Mr. Worces- 
ter married Millie, daughter of Chas. 
Greenfield, and they have a charm- 
ing and hospitable home. 

Mrs. Worcester served with dis- 
tinction as president of the State Re- 
lief Corps, and was a member of 
the board of lady managers of the 
Pan-American exposition from New 
Hampshire. 
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PERKINS, LINSCOTT & CO. 

The firm of Perkins, Linscott & 
Co., shoe manufacturers, occupy a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
shop, centrally located. This shoe 
business is one of the most important 
industries of the city. The indi- 
vidual members of the firm are C. H. 
Perkins of Boston and Albert H. 
Linscott of Rochester. 

The Perkins -Linscott shop, as it 
is locally called, attracts the attention 
of even the casual observer, because 
of its proportions. It is four stories 
in height, each floor being 200 by 46 
feet in dimensions. There is also a 
one-story basement annex, 86 by 46 
feet in dimensions. The boiler and 
engine room and repair shops occupy 
a brick annex 50 feet wide and 60 
feet long. Here is locate<I the fire 
alarm signal of the city, Rochester 
using the well-known Ganiewell sys- 



tem. This excellent modern shoe 
plant has a capacity of between two 
and three thousand pairs of shoes per 
day, runs steadily throughout the 
year, and employs about 350 hands. 
To furnish power (or this plant the 
firm has a 120-horse power boiler, 
and a go-horse power engine, also a 
6oo- light electric lighting plant. 
Thus it will be seen that the pay-roll 
of this firm Js an important factor in 
the town's industrial prosperity. 
The business was established some 
six years ago, at Springvale, Me,, 
under the name of Perkins & Jones. 
Two years later it became Perkins, 
Linscott & Co., and the business was 
then moved to Rochester. 

The grade of goods made is boys', 
youths', and men's medium grade 
shoes, of machine and Goodyear 
welt. The goods of this firm sell 
well in the markets, and there is a 
steady and increasing demand for the 
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products of this shop. Nothing is 
left undone by the resident member 
of the firm to maintain the standard 
of excellency established through 
years of constaut efiort, and many 
improvements in the way of modern 
shoe-making machinery have been 
added within the past few years. 

Formerly Mr, Linscott resided at 
Auburn. Me, He is a practical and 
thorough business man, and, socially 
and fraternally, is a representative 
citizen of the city. Mr. Linscott and 
family have a handsome home on 
that fine old thoroughfare and resi- 
dential way — Wakefield street. 

THE ROCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 

Among the new industries recently 
added to the list of Rochester's manu- 
iacluring eslablishmeots is the busi- 
ness of the Rochester Woolen Co. 
For several years the extensive 



woolen plant of the Norway Plains 
Manufacturing Co. had been shut 
down and its employes had sought 
other fields of labor. Here was a 
great water power and large mills in 
the very heart of the city, idle and 
silent, and when it was l^med that 
the upper mill' and its contiguous 
property had been purchased, and 
the Rochester Woolen Co. organized 
to utilize the mill for manufacturing 
purposes, the announcement gave 
great satisfaction to the people of 
Rochester. 

The Rochester Woolen Co. was or- 
ganized August 6, 1901. The indi- 
vidual members of the firm are Charles 
E. Clark, H. H. Groves, and Herman 
E. Clark. The product of the mill 
will be woolen goods, a light weight 
ladies' sacking now being made, and 
machinery is Already being put in 
place for a heavier line of the same 
description of goods. The goods are 
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sold direct to New York parties 
rather than to commission houses. 
Forty looms are now in operation, 
and with the new and modern ma- 
chinery being put in, not only will 
the capacity of the mill be doubled, 
but it will be thoroughly equipped to 
meet the modem requirements that 
manufactories of this kind demand. 
At present the capacity of the Roches- 
ter Woolen Co, is 25,000 yards of 
cloth a month, requiring the employ- 
ment of about fifty hands. 

The mill itself is one of the best 
built and most attractive mill build- 
ings in the city. It is situated upon 
what is called the upper dam, this 
dam having been thoroughly rebuilt 
by the present owners. The building 
is four stories, 55 by 100 feet, with 
an annex 20 by 30 feet, three stories, 
and there are two good-sized store- 
houses connected. An addition for 
an office has been built, and many 



general improvements made. The 
mill uses water for power, having a 
wheel of 7o.horse power and over, 
and has also a supplementary steam 
plant with an engine of ioo.horse 
power. 

Charles E. Clark was proprietor of 
a machine business in this city for 
eighteen years, establishing the first 
modern shop in the city. He has 
been a resident of Rochester for 
twenty-five years, and has also been 
actively engaged with extensive lum- 
ber interests. Mr. Groves, who 
came here from Hudson, Mass., has 
had forty years' experience in the 
manufacture of woolens. Herman 
E. Clark, the third member of the 
firm, is the eldest son of Mr. Clark. 
He is a native of Rochester, gradufit- 
ing from Cornell university in 1899, 
and for two years subsequently devot- 
ed his time to his studies in Germany 
and France. 
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KIESEL FIRE BRICK CO. 

We have spoken briefly elsewhere 
of the importance oi the brick-mak- 
ing industry of Rochester. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that the first brick used in the colo- 
nies were imported from Holland, 
and in 1629 10,000 brick were im- 
ported from England to Boston to 



be used in building chimneys. No 
longer does New England need to 
import brick, but rather sends the 
products of her yards to foreign poits. 
Rochester sends not only common 
kiln-burned brick to all parts of the 
United States, but a superior qual- 
ity of fine brick, the like of which 
are manufactured nowhere else in 
America. These are the product of 
the Kiesel Fire Brick Co., whose 
works are situated at the head of Or- 
chard street. 

The plant consists of a main build- 
ing, 80 by 100 feet, three stories high, 



with a one-slory annex, 60 by 45 feet, 
a stone- shed, 200 by 24 feet, and a de- 
tached office building. An average 
of fifteen hands are employed, and 
the out-put is about 1.500,000 fire 
brick per annum. The works are 
under the successful management of 
Wm. E. Turner. 

It may be interesting to note that 
the Kiesel works were established 
here in 1889, Mr. Turner assuming 
charge of them in 1890. The brick 
are made of a pulverized quartz, 
mined in this vicinity, mixed with 
fire clay. This clay comes from New 
Jersey, and is the very best product 
of that state in this line. Each brick, 
after moulding, is subjected to a pres- 
sure of about ten tons before burning. 
They are then submitted to a heat so 
intense that in it ordinary brick would 
be entirely consumed. The firm also 
manufactures tiling. Different brands 
of brick are produced, and tbey are 
used for steel furnaces, welding 
forges, rolling mills, puddling fur- 
naces, sawmill furnaces, lime kilns, 
baker's furnaces, and a thousand and 
one purposes. A light brick can 
also be made for building purposes. 
Under Mr. Turner's management 
the works have been wholly suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Turner ranks high as a citizen 
and a business man. He is promi- 
nent in the Unitarian society, in the 
Odd Fellows, and, as a member of 
the city council for three years front 
ward five, served the city with dis- 
tinction. He was on several impor- 
tant standing and many special com- 
mittees, and his fearlessness and out- 
spoken championship of measures 
benefiting the city won for him em- 
phatic approval. Mr. Tnmer is 
prominent in politics and is an im- 
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portant factor in the work of the Re- 
publican party. He is a native of 
New Haven, Conn., and came to 
Rochester from Boston. Mr, Turner 
has had thirty years' experience in 
handling clays. 

OSMON B. WARREN. 

Rochester has a light and roomy 
post-office, and the postal facilities 
"are excellent. Osmon B. Warren is 
ser\'iug his third term as postmaster. 
His first appointment was frotnPresi- 
dent Hayes, and be was reappointed 
by President Arthur, March 31, 1882, 

and again by President McKinley in omon u w«r.n 

1898. To illustrate the importance 

of the Rochester office we may state Tbirly-six mails are received and 
that during the first six months of despatched daily. Rural free de- 
1901 there were issued z.iio money liveiy has been established during 
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is promiaent in tlie Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, and Grand Army affairs, aad is 
much sought for by social gather- 
ings. He has served in the legisla- 
ture with distinction, and was reve- 
nue storekeeper at Portsmouth un- 
der President Harrison. 

Mr. Warren is a native of Roches- 
ter, the son of James and Lydia War- 



confined at Andersoavilte, Charles- 
ton, and Florence. A report of his 
death reached Rochester, and elabor- 
ate memorial services were held in 
his honor at the Methodist church. 
He was released, however, in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, Mr, Wairen has twice 
been a delegate to the G, A. R. Na- 
tional encampment. 



ren, his father being a Methodist 
clergyman. 

Mr, Warren saw much active ser- 
vice in the Civil War. He was in 
the battles of South Mountain, An- 
tietam, and in the movement that 
drove the famous rebel general, John 
Morgan, and his raiders, from the 
state of Kentucky. Later he was in 
the terrible slaughter of the Wilder- 
ness, and was made a prisoner at 
Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. He was 



STEl'HEN C. HEADER. 
Gonic is one of the dearest and 
most attractive little villages in New 
England. It lies between D. & W. 
and Nashua divisions of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, and is on the line of 
the Dover, Somerswortb & Rochester 
electric road. The prosperity of the 
place is largely dependent upon the 
Gonic Manufacturing Co., which 
makes fine woolens, — broadcloth, 
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sackings, and Venetian cloth for 
dress goods. The mills were founded 
in 1838. The plant covers about four 
acres of ground, and the grounds are 
always kept in fine order, so much so 
as to win admiring comment from all 
who view them. The mill buildings 
are in themselves attractive archi- 
tectually. These are of brick, built 
in the most substantial manner. The 
capacity of the mills is about 1,000,- 
000 yards of cloth per annum, valued 
at about $400,000. The product is 
put upon the market through Porter, 
Wilder & Co., of Boston and New 
York. 

Stephen C. Meader has been the 
agent of the mills since June, 1881, 
and is general manager. A native of 
Rochester, he has always been identi- 
fied with its best interest. He is a 
patron of the church, of temperance, 
and, indeed, of every good cause. 
Twice has he served in the state leg- 
islature, and is at present a member 
of the city council, it being his sec- 
ond term. He is also a director of 



the Rochester Loan & Banking Co., 
and a trustee of the Rochester public 
library. No man in the community 
stands higher in civic, social, and 
private life. The Meaders were 
among the first settlers of the town, 
and were naturally the followers of 
agricultural pursuits, as manufactur- 
ing was conducted there only on a 
small scale. 

He studied four years in the cele- 
brated Friends school at Providence, 
R. I. After this, entering the mills, 
he mastered there every detail, and 
advanced step by step to the highest 
point in the great manufacturing con- 
cern, a place he fills with honor to all 
concerned. Mr. Meader is a disciple 
of the Quaker faith, but a helper in 
the good work of all denominations. 
The Meaders have done much work 
of a helpful and elevating nature for 
this little village of Gonic. It may 
be said the company supports a fine 
hotel here — the Bradford Inn, a hotel 
which would be a credit to any 
town. 



THE ISLAND. 

By Mary II. Wheeler. 

The heat had been intense the whole bright day 
And rushing northward on a crowded train 
I caught a view through dusty windowpane 

Of shining water, reaching far away. 

With cool, soft gleam beneath the last long ray 
Of setting sun. Beyond the silver plain. 
In hazy distance, rose a mountain chain. 

But near at hand a mound-like island lay ; 

Green, oh, so green ! with leafy trees and pines, 
And mossy rocks and steps to climb thereto, 

And rustic lodge, half hidden by the vines. 

Revealed by gleam of windows shining through. 

The island seemed from that cool lake to rise, 

A glimpse of rest — a dream of paradise. 



THE SETTLEMENT OF A TOWN. 



By C. C Lord, 




IISTORY is a methodical 
record of the impor- 
tant events which con- 
cern a community of 
men, usually so ar- 
ranged as to show the connection of 
causes and effects/' Such is the 
language of Webster's International 
dictionary. It embodies an idea w^e 
intend to make positive. In the 
present instance, history is not 
simply a narrative of past actual 
facts. It is instead an account of 
such facts in their logical, social re- 
lations. In other words, we intend 
that in this case history shall teach 
something. 



The settlement of a town may, to 
some people, mean much less than it 
really is. We contemplate the sub- 
ject in its wider intellectual range. 
In the present instance, the settle- 
ment of a town reflects the composite 
life of a large contemporary social es- 
tablishment. Besides this, it deter- 
mines social results affecting the life 
of future generations. 



The town of which we speak is 
Hopkinton. This town was granted 
by the Province of Massachusetts in 
1736. Settlements began about the 
year 1737. An incorporation of the 
township was effected in 1765. The 
pivotal events of our narration relate 
more especially to a period from 1736 
to 1765. 

The settlement of the present town 
of Hopkinton was begun through the 
agency of sixty grantees, or proprie- 



tors, of Hopkinton, Mass. This fact 
at once suggests the incentive to the 
adoption of its corporate name by the 
younger township. In some cases it 
has been and is held that a name il- 
lustrates a subjective quality. The 
idea is suggested in the present in- 
stance. When the early settlers of 
Hopkinton adopted their corporate 
name, the act was in a sense symbolic 
of an historic persistence of certain 
individual and social qualities. They 
were peculiar people who came from 
Hopkinton, Mass., and settled Hop- 
kinton. 



Yet the early settlers of Hopkin- 
ton were not in an exclusive sense 
peculiar. In their day and genera- 
tion there were many others like 
them. Hence we may consider th6m 
as a composite type of a larger com- 
munity. A selected type of a class 
may effectively illustrate the whole. 



The early settlers of Hopkinton 
were peculiar for three reasons, to 
wit : 

1. They were settlers of a hostile 
wilderness. 

2. Each original grantee was 
bonded for the performance of cer- 
tain industrial deeds in a prescribed 
time. 

3. The proprietors were expected 
to maintain an effective altitude with 
regard to a vigorous civil contro- 
versy. 

These three facts, though implied 
as much as expressed, afford the 
basis of an important and extended 
argument. 



HOPKINTON. 



They are only positive, aggressive, 
and persistent people who can sub- 
due a wilderness full of savage men 
and wild beasts. They are only peo- 
ple of intelligent capacity and moral 
stamina who can command sureties 
for the performance of such a work. 
They are people of a broader intel- 
lectual culture and wider practical 
experience who can be trusted to 
take an effective ex parte aXWXwA^ in 
a great public controversy. Practi- 
cally speaking, these three points are 
axiomatic. Still the discussion of 
the third and last one is essential to 
the end we have in view. 

The township of Hopkinton was 
granted by Massachusetts. The land 
was claimed by both Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. It was an old 
controversy. To fix an historic, 
critical date, we will say that this 



controversy began in 1627, when 
the Plymouth company granted to 
Sir Henry Roswell a tract of land 
that had been twice in whole or in 
part granted to Capt. John Mason, 
who, at length, appears to have held 
no less than five titles to the soil 
eventually involved in the great con- 
troversy over the boundary line be- 
tween Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, and which was never definitely 
settled till 1741. 

The township of Hopkinton was 
not and could not have been granted 
in the dark. Massachusetts, in grant- 
tug this and other townships within 
the territory of New Hampshire, 
acted in full cognizance of the privi- 
leges assumed and the contingencies 
apprehended. The study of Colonial 
civil events coutemporaneous with the 
settlement of Hopkinton, attests the 
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diligence of Massachusetts in regard- 
ing the selection and the conduct of 
the settlers sent by that province to 
the disputed territory of New Hamp- 
shire. It is now our part to show 
how well the intelligence, enterprise, 
and perseverance of the early settlers 
of Hopkinton attested their loyalty 
to the actual and implied ideals con- 
templated in the new township by 
Massachusetts. 

The early settlers of Hopkinton 
were iutelttgent, moral, industrious, 
and persevering. In spite of the 
peril and distress ol Colonial wars 
they struggled hard to establish and 
maintain the institutions of civiliza- 
tion in their new home. Yet this 
was not all. They considered them- 
selves a select people entitled to the 
confidence ol only selected associates. 
This fact was manifested in one of 
the first acts of the proprietors. 



Ill i737i 3t home, before the new 
township was occupied, the grantees 
of Hopkinton passed the following 
vote: 

" That no proprietor shall have lib- 
erty to sell his lott without leave ob- 
tained first from the Propriety." 

The acts of the proprietors being 
subject to the approval of a committee 
of the general court of the province, 
the foregoing vote was rejected. It 
is easy to conceive why. The vote 
contravened the title of a proprietor 
in his legally vested rights in fee sim- 
ple. Still the vote was a legislative 
strain that showed the direction of 
social wind. The early proprietors 
of Hopkinton sought to avoid the de- 
generating influence of debasing so- 
cial contact. 

It is the privilege of a superior 
class of men to exercise a virtuous 
pride in the spirit of self-dependence. 
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The early settlers of Hopkiuton il- 
lustrated this truth. Upon the issue 
of war they suffered greatly. They 
sent men to the army, sustained the 
depredations of hostile Indians, suf- 
fered the interruption of their indus- 
trial prosperity, and witnessed the par- 
tial depopulation of their township. 
Vet their courage and independence 
were remarkable. In 1740, four 
years before the outbreak of King 
George's war, a warrant for a meet- 
ing of the proprietors contained the 
following article : 

" To chuse one or more meet per- 
sons to prefer a Petition to the Gen- 
eral Court on the Behalf of the Pro- 
priety praying that they may tie al- 
lowed such time (Beyond the time 
Limited In their Grant) to fullfill 
their Duty of Settling as the Court 
Shall think fit In Respect to the dan- 
ger of War." 



The following is the action upon 
the article : 

"Put to vote whether they will 
Send a man or men to present a Peti- 
tion to the General Court for a, fur- 
ther time to Do their Duty in Settling 
their lots or rights In s" township by 
reason of the War — past in the neg'." 

The import of this vote is evident. 
The early settlers of Hoplcinton were 
not disheartened or discouraged. 
They were not in a suppliant mood. 
They comprehended the siluation 
and its -perils. Yet they would not 
ask for release from any legal de- 
mands upon them. They would do 
their duty and await the issue. Such 
is the attitude of only men of superior 
mental and moral mold. 

In the year 1 765 the town of Hop- 
kinton became incorporate. From 
the grant to the incorporation there 
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had been peculiar trials for the early 
settlers to bear. They endured the 
perils and expenses of King George's 
war, and the Seven Years' war. 
They were obliged to puichase a re- 
grant of the township from the Ma- 
sonian proprietors of New Hampshire. 
They were involved in the Bow 
controversy, a portion of their terri- 
tory being claimed under a New 
Hampshire grant. There were many 
local disaffections and some failures 
among the fitst grantees or residents. 
Yet the body of the proprietors held 
on, projected and maintained indus- 
tries, provided for the common de- 
fense, developed civilized improve- 
ments, organized a church, ordained 
a minister, and established a public 
school. We assume there was a ma- 
terial increase of population. In its 
inception the township represented 
sixty proprietors and their families. 
In 1767 a census recorded 473 in- 



habitants. There must have been 
some change in the social aspects of 
the people. Inferior personal ele- 
ments had unavoidably crept into the 
community. There was no longer 
that unity of public sentiment that 
had once prevailed. We feel so sure 
upon this point that we venture our 
reason for entertaining it. 

In March, 1765, the town of Hop- 
kinton held its first annual meeting 
under its incorporative privileges. 
There were many important ques- 
tions to consider. The acceptance of 
the incorporation was one. The ac- 
ceptance was prompt and final. The 
payment of arrears of the province 
tax was another. It was voted to 
pay them. Rev. James Scales was 
confirmed as minister of the town, a 
provision was made for his salary, 
and a vote to build a meeting-bouse 
was passed. These and other things 
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tended to show the predominant in- 
tegrity of the mind of the township. 
Yet there was a violation of consis- 
tency. We will try and explain it. 

An incorporation of the town bad 
been secured only after effort. Such 
an important public scheme de- 
manded the support of some one 
competent to present it effectively 
to the Colonial authorities. There 



The subject being considered in 
town-meeting the clerk made the fol- 
lowing record : 

" Voted Not to allow the Rev'' Mr. 
Scales any Thing (or his Time & 
Trouble in procuring the Incorpora- 
tion of this Town," 

In a mere casual aspect of the 
record, this vote is a surprise. It 
does not express the accustomed 
public spirit of the township. There 






seems to have been but one man of 
sufficient intelligence and culture to 
assume the attitude of a general 
agent of the township in this matter. 
He was the Rev. James Scales. This 
faithful pastor and cititzen labored 
and persevered until the charier of 
incorporation was a fact. Evidently 
he expended time and money in the 
cause. Hence the warrant for the 
first annual meeting of the township 
included an article providing for the 
payment of the Rev. James Scales 
for his described public services. 



had been a grant of 500 acres of land 
to Abraham Kimball, horn in 174s, 
the first male white child of the town- 
ship. In 1753 ten acres and all the 
fiowage had been granted for a saw- 
mill. The same year eighty acres 
and the fiowage had been granted to 
Nathaniel Clement for a grist-mill. 
Yet, in 1765, the town voted not to 
allow the Rev. James Scales any- 
thing for his services in procuring its 
incorporating charter. 

We are happy to say, however, 
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tbat the matter did not rest here. 
The reason is apparently evident. 
The social aspect of the township 
had begun to change. Impulsive, 
thoughtless, and inconsiderate peo- 
ple were voting in town- meeting. 
They had carried a point. Still the 
true cause was not lost. Justice 
often survives and triumphs after a 
temporary defeat. The truly repre- 
sentative mind of the meeting was 



depreciate his public service in this 
case. It was ungrateful to deny him 
a pittance in return. It was dis- 
graceful to put the town in au atti- 
tude so thankless and contemptible 
as that implied in the action just 
taken. Thus we surmise the better 
mind of the meeting held forth in 
debate. It advised, rebuked, and 
shamed the opposing obduracy. As 
a result, reaction came. Justice and 



aggressive and refused to be sup- 
pressed. The matter of the Rev. 
Mr. Scales's remuneration was again 
broached. Argument confronted in- 
fluence. The legal incorporation of 
the town was a social necessity. It 
was the earnest of local prosperity. 
This conviction was a fixed element 
■of the public mind. It was only 
inferior judgment that doubted the 
utility of the incorporation. The 
Rev. Mr. Scales had lent his indi- 
vidual efforts for the welfare of the 
whole community. It was unjust to 



reason prevailed over injustice and 
folly. At length another action 
was taken. A motion to reconsider 
had been made. The meeting was 
ready for the question. The clerk 
made the following record : 

"Voted to reconsider and amend 
the second Vote found this Day 
which was Not to allow the Rev'' Mr. 
Scales anything for his Time & 
Trouble in procuring the Incorpora- 
tion of this Town — and then Voted 
to allow him Twenty-five Pounds, 
old tenor, therefor." 
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A new township cannot always re- 
main the same. Yet a new township, 
founded by a select and superior class 
of residents, can effect a substratum 
of popular excellence, attract others 
of similar character, and keep subse- 
quently inferior social elements in 
proper subordination. The popular 
illustration of this fact, not only in 
Hopkinlon, but also in other towns 
in New Hampshire, ultimately af- 
forded a source of local pride that 
has become an historical boast. In 
brief, they were select and selected 
men who elevated the high standard 
of that society which was so long an 
ornament of rural New Hampshire. 

For further illustration of this sub- 
ject we adduce another fact of a 
specially local nature. In the list of 
family names in Hopkinton that ap- 
pear to have become located in the 
township as early as 1765, and that 
continued local for a long time, or as 
some have till now, we mention the 



following: Annis, Bailey, Chandler, 
Clement, Colby, Eastman, Flanders, 
French, Hills, Howe, Hoyt, Jewett, 
Jones, Kimball, Merrill, Putney, Stan- 
ley, Straw. It cannot be assumed 
that later residents have always been 
lineal descendants of earlier ones of 
the same family name. Yet, in many 
instances they are known to have 
been. The representatives of not a 
few of the family names we give have 
made their creditable records in local 
or general history. The same thing 
might be said of the descendants of 
early superior families that located 
in Hopkinton subsequently to 1765. 
The details are not essential to our 
main argument 

Blood tells. This is the burden of 
this article expressed in brief. The 
early, select, superior families of 
Hopkinton gave to the locality a 
social impetus that is. in a measuie, 
active even to this day. The careful 
student of local society can identify 
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it anywhere. It is in the domestic in the loyalty of a represent ative of 

circle, the recreative assembly, the that grand social sCocIc of which 
school, the town-meeting, and the ' Hopkinton and other towns in New 

church. In every place it thinks Hampshire have been so long and so 

with superior clearness, speaks with justly proud. 

greater intelligence, and acts with 

nobler prudence. It represents 

ideally and actually the models of It is a commendable privilege of 

life that predominant society is at later local society to contemplate the 

last compelled to accept and adopt, progressive heights.it hopes to attain. 

Its worth and utility are recognized Aspirations and ambitions are noble 

in every department of efBcient so- qualities of humanity. Vet we have 

cial service. The farmer, the mauu- oue thought to impress upon people 

lacturer, the merchant, the teacher, through the elaboration of this arti- 

the magistrate, the professioual man, cle. It is well at times to cou- 

— all acknowledge and rely upon its sider the superior social heights from 

superior capacity and credit. There which one has descended. Thus 

is not an individual needing assis- may one pro&tably, if not humbly, 

tance and support that does not real- remember the ancient times and con- 

ize a higher degree of encouragement sider the years of many generations. 



A HUNTING SONG. 

By Fred Myron Colby, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! we *re off, we 're off ! 
My gallant steed and I, 
To the dense green woods and sedgy moors 
Where the deer and the herons hie. 
The sun shines fair in the autumn sky, 
The streamlets in the shadows lie, 
As with flying hoofs he beats the sod, 
My gallant charger silver-shod. 

The bugles blow and echo wide. 

Their music fills the scented air ; 

The woods are green, the streams flash bright 

Under the autumn sunshine fair. 

And my steed with the chestnut hair. 

Proud of his breeding and his care, 

Left afar all his gallant peers 

As the pack rang in his ears. 

Across our path the black thorn twined. 

And many a clover blossom sweet 

Lifting its beauty to the sun. 

Was crushed beneath his flying feet. 

On, on, where the moor and the forest meet ; 

Was ever antelope half so fleet ? 

Of fence nor stream he takes no heed, 

My pure bred, gallant chestnut steed. 

The tall old oaks their branches toss, 
And charming vistas sweep in view ; 
One moment, and they pass from sight. 
With other pictures fair and new. 
O'er mossy meads pearl-dashed with dew. 
Past pools where the wild heron flew. 
Till, far within the forest fast, 
The quarry stood to bay at last. 

Ha ! ha ! we 've won, my noble steed. 

We have won the race and prize ! 

Thou art worth thy weight in gleaming gold, 

Thou light of my soul, my eyes ! 

And now before the damp fogs rise, 

We 41 homeward dash as the swallow flies. 

And soft, fair hands shall caress thy neck, 

And thy dark mane with ribbons deck. 



PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY'S HISTORIC DORMITORY. 

Sarah B. Lawrence. 

HE passing of the Law- One of the most talented graduates 

rence mansion into Dun- of the academy in 1794 was CoL 

bar Hall recalls mauy Samuel Sbepard Conner, a brother 

reminiscences of a family of Mrs. Lawrence, who graduated 

long prominent in the from Yale college. He was an able 

history of Exeter and of the academy, lawyer, and conducted a paper in 

The stately old bouse was built by Maine, then a part of Massachusetts. 

Jotbam Lawrence, a lawyer and a Mr, Conner was a zealous anti-Fed- 

graduate of the academy, in 1793. eralist. At that time congress was 

Mr. L&wrence was a connection of making preparations for the War of 

Amos and Abbott Lawrence of Bos- 1812, Madison, who was then presi- 

ton, and a distant connection of the dent, happened to see an editorial by 

famous Capt. James Lawrence. Mr. Conner. It was so pointed and 

Mrs. Lawrence was a granddaugh- pertinent that the president embodied 

ter of the celebrated old English it substantially in his war message. 

physician and minister, Dr. Samuel Mr. Conner was given a Ueutenant- 

Shepard, who practised as a physi- colonel's commission in the army, 

cian, and was bishop, for forty-four aud after the war was a representa- 

years, of the church in eastern New tive in congress from Massachusetts. 

Hampshire, beginning to preach in Here his brilliant talents attracted 

17J0. the attention of Daniel Webster. la 
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1 819 President Monroe appointed Mr. Lawrence married into the 
him surveyor- general of Ohio. He aristocratic family of Carroll of Car- 
died in Covington, aged thirty-five rollton, a descendant of one of the 
years. signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
Eight children were born to Mr, pendence. He died suddenly in 
and Mrs. Lawrence in the old Law- 1857. 

fence house. The second son of Jot- Sarah Lawrence Green was the 

ham Lawreuce was one of the most last occupant of the old homestead in 

distiagui^hed sons of Exeter. He Exeter, dying in 1894. She was a 

graduated from the academy in 1823, typical gentlewoman of the old 

and from Dartmouth college four school. When a young lady, on a 

years later. His successful practice visit to her brother Alexander in 

of law in Washington secured him a Washington, her great beauty and 

reputation in the highest rank of the charm attracted the attention of a 

legal profession in the supreme court prominent member of the president's 

of the United States, When he was cabinet, Chief Justice Chase, who 

thirty-eight years old he argued and made her an offer of marriage, but 

gained a case in which one of the she had already become interested in 

most valuable ranches in California Colonel Green, a lawyer, whom she 

was involved, for which he received afterward married, 

a fee of $10,000. He also gained a The old Lawrence mansion has 

case in which Daniel Webster was Ijeen the scene of many a distin- 

his opponent. Mr. Webster arose in guisbed gathering of eminent and 

the court-room and said, "I am cultured men. Daniel Webster and 

proud to be beaten by my friend Edward Everett have danced the 

Alexander Lawrence, who is a sou stately minuet in the landscape par- 

of New Hampshire, like myself." lor. In later days Gen. Diftiiel 
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Sickles and General Butler were 
entertained there. Upon the walls 
of ihe wide parlor still hanf^s the 
original landscape paper imported 
from Italy by Mr. Lawrence. One 
entire side of the room represents a 
view of the Bay of Naples, with Ve- 
suvius in the background. 

Antique mahogany of the most 
massive kiud'was nsed in furnishing 
the house. Handsome inlaid side- 
boards, their tops laden with fine 
cut-glass decanters and silver can- 
delabras decorated the paneled din- 
ing-room in those days. 

The china used on the inlaid ma- 
hogany dining table was old blue In- 
dia, one set of china bearing the coat- 
of-arms in the centre, was 200 years 
old, having been handed down from 
the English ancestors. On tlie tall 
mantels were bronze lamps for burn- 
ing whale oil, which was used at 
that time as an illuminator. 



A Broadwood London piano filled 
one corner of the room, being the 
fourteenth piano made by the cele- 
brated London makers. A few years 
since a member of the firm wrote to 
know if this instrument could be pro- 
cured for the London museum, as it 
was the oldest one known to them of 
their make. 

No one called at this hospitable 
mansion without being offered a 
glass of wine, of rare old vintage, 
and it is related that an old parson, 
who was for thirty-eight years pas- 
tor of one of the Congregational 
churches, was a most frequent visitor 
at this house. 

The turning of the old house into 
a dormitory destroys one of the finest 
types of an old New England home, 
and the passing of the Lawrence 
family from Exeter removes one of 
its most cultured and hospitable 
families. 



ARE OUR SEASONS CHANGING? 



MAGAZINE ol fashion 
— let us hope more ac- 
curate in purveying the 
vanities of this world 
than in teaching the 
doctrines of science — edits under the 
title of "The Lessons of the Heat." 
a brief sermon to all people who were 
disgruntled over the condition of the 
weather during the hot spells of the 
past summer. Like many another 
tale with a moral, while the eud is 
desirable, the premise is drawn from 
the imagination. It reads : 

" Statisticians tell us that the Ameri- 
can summer is growing warmer every 
year, and that in a very few years 
more the ' hot wave ' will be with us, 
not for a few days at a time but for 
many weeks. If this is true, Ameri- 
can citizens must learn to endure 
heat with more Christian fortitude 
and self-restraint than they have 
displayed during the recent hot 
wave. , , ," 

The terra ■' New England weather " 
has become a stock phrase that is 
used to explain the vagaries of the 
seasons. Summer gradually yields 
to winter, and winter is forced to 
retire before another advance of the 
sun northward; in the supremacy of 
each and in the two periods of doubt- 
ful rule we enjoy the seasons. A 
summer does not pass without a 
record for warmth or rain is sur- 
passed — thunder storms may be se- 



vere, hot spells pronounced, cold 
rains predominate — something is dif- 
ferent. A winter cannot bear a re- 
semblance to former winters either in 
the amount of snow or the severity of 
its blasts. 

Strangely rooted in the minds of 
the New Englander there has flour- 
ished, either as a legacy from the 
generations before them or reborn 
from seed scattered carelessly, the 
idea of a changing season. The laws 
ol that change have never been ad- 
vanced. The belief that the seasons 
are different from what they were 
wont to be has been sufficient. It is 
not natural to believe in the immuta- 
bility of things. Change is a law of 
the universe. The rale of change, 
however, in natural processes is apt to 
be beyond the discernment of a sin- 
gle generation. Animal and vege- 
table life is a good indicator of cli- 
matic conditions. The New Eng- 
land products have not changed in 
the period of the history of the coun- 
try, except so far as the change can 
be traced lo the civilizing influence 
of man. Where the Indians reaped 
their harvests of corn, the stalks still 
grow and yield their fruits. The 
strawberry, that delighted the first 
visitors to New Hampshire, still 
ripens and rewards the finder of its 
retreat. The same shrubs and trees 
adorn the Granite hills. It seems as 
if the inanimate by their continuous 
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presence resent the belief in a chang- 
ing season. 

It is unfortunate that no data are 
available with which to strengthen 
the '* insinuations of vegetation.*' 
Previous to the middle of the last 
century the individual dairy must, to 
a large extent, be relied upon to fur- 
nish the information concerning the 
condition of the climate. In the fifty 
years or more of accurate records no 
sign is given of a continuous change 
in one direction. The records from 
New Bedford and Providence, col- 
lected a few years ago by the New 
England Meteorological society, show 
the same thing, no indication of a 
persistent change. There appeared, 
however, to be some evidence of a 
periodicity in the climatic records. 
Great fluctuations are recognized in 
different years, but the records failed 
to show anything progressive in the 
temperature of any month and in the 
amount of rainfall. 

Mr. John C. Smock in an article 
on the ** Climatology of New Jersey** 
in the ** Report of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey * ' discusses 
this problem, and after a careful an- 
alysis of the data on hand concludes 
as follows : 

** Both the fluctuations in tempera- 
ture and those of rainfall have been 
investigated. The results do not in- 
dicate any changes, or any regular 
variations, or cycles of definite 
lengths, although there are found to 
be comparatively short rainfall pe- 
riods, which correspond somewhat 
with obser\'ed sun-spot periods. It 
is doubtful if even these will prove 
coincident throughout when tested 
by long series of observations. The 
fluctuations of temperature do not 
appear capable of resolution into any 



orderly arrangement. Warm and cold 
terms of years, of varying length, al- 
ternate irregularly.** 

In the investigation of the secular 
variation in temperature from records 
at New Haven since 1780, Philadel- 
phia since 1758, and New York since 
1 82 1, Stott came to the conclusion 
that * ' there is nothing in them to 
countenance the idea of any persist- 
ent change in the climate having taken 
place, or being about to take place ; 
in the last ninety years of thermome- 
tric records, the mean temperatures 
show no indication whatever of a sus- 
tained rise or fall.'* 

The records of the seasons in the 
years that are gone, taken inde- 
pendently and out of their setting, 
have no great value as arguments 
against this idea of change ; at the 
same time these same records show 
that our ancestors lived through mild 
as well as tempestuous winters, were 
troubled with late springs, rainy sum- 
mers, drought, and frost, not unlike 
the experiences of our own genera- 
tion. To such as believe that the 
winters are more moderate than the 
winters of the earlier days, reflection 
upon the following may be beneficial. 
The winter of i754-*55 was unusually 
.mild. Navigation on the Hudson 
was not closed and troops sailed from 
New York to Albany during January 
and February. The winter of 1805- 
*o6 is reported an open one. The 
Hudson river was free from ice as 
late as February 20. Again in 18 10 
the Hudson was open until January 
19. In 1841 the first fall of snow for 
the year was on April 20. The win- 
ter of 1852- '53 is reported as one of 
the warmest on record, and much 
rain fell during the season. In 1857- 
'58 plows ran in January. In fact, 
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some farmers in New York state 
plowed every month of the winter. 
In 1 865--* 66 not enough snow fell to 
make sleighing. 

Late springs were occasionally re- 
corded, as in 1842, when frost oc- 
curred on June i, causing great 
damage to the fruit crop. On May 
30, 1845, ice was measured on ponds 
three fourths of an inch thick. Ad- 
vanced springs may be interpreted 
from the records of the years 1865 
and 1878. Cherries were in bloom 
in the former on April 27, in the 
latter on April 23. The summers 
recorded are of various aspects. 
In 1850 we read that the rain fell 
every day from July 14 to August 9. 
Three years later, in 1853, there was 
a summer noted for ** great drought." 
No rain of any value fell during May, 
June, and July, and no frost was re- 
corded in New York from April to 
October. The following summer, 
1854, was exceedingly warm. 
Twelve days in July the mercury 
stood at ninety-five degrees and over 
in the shade, and during eighteen 
days of the month it was over ninety 
degrees. 

These mere samples of seasons 
picked here and there from among 
more normal conditions and gleaned 
from individual records published in 
New York and New Jersey may aid 
the casual observer in weighing the 
seasons of his own experience. It is 
not on record whether these excesses 
found our progenitors imbued with 
sufficient *' Christian fortitude and 
self-restraint.'* 

There have been a number of rea- 
sons advanced to explain this belief 
in a changing season, and prominent 
among them may be mentioned the 
following : 



1 . The short and defective memo- 
ries of people who recall a few sea- 
sons only and who exaggerate the 
frequency of some special event. 
The recollection of one or two severe 
snow storms in earlier years is harped 
upon until the excess is used as a 
type. The minor details of the same 
season have been forgotten. Do you 
not remember a number of years ago 
the disastrous storm that stopped traf- 
fic for four days, clogged all the 
wheels of commerce and forced hu- 
manity to live where the tempest dic- 
tated? That was a harsh winter! 
But can you not clear the cobwebs 
from the memory and recall how even 
and almost tame were the remaining 
eighty-six days of that season ? Ah ! 
I fear that the very uneventfulness of 
the winter has caused you to mis- 
judge the season. How like the 
recollection of a sea voyage. While 
the days drag out unceasingly in 
their monotony, and from the rising 
to the going down of the sun seems 
in the living an existence, yet in the 
memory a brief one, since it is 
marked only by a pleasant feature 
here and a disagreeable experience 
there. In later years the pleasant 
comradeship of but a few hours, or 
the inconvenience of storm, or the 
unwelcomed disaster, is all that is re- 
tained of the voyage. 

2. A change of residence. Many a 
dweller in the city to-day was coun- 
try born. The wrestling with a win- 
ter's storm on the exposed homeland, 
where walls and fences serve to drift 
the snow exactly where it is not 
wanted, a shovel and an oxsled for 
weapons, is a different task from the 
fight that a city makes with its army 
of well-equipped men. The awaken- 
ing on fields and roads covered with 
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snow, nothing but the trees to break 
the expanse of whiteness, is more pic- 
turesque and lasting than the glance 
from city windows on snowy streets 
broken by the early laborer on his 
way to his task or already attacked 
by the city authorities. Very fre- 
quently the change is from the coun- 
try village among the hills to a sea- 
port town. In the former the winter 
temperature is considerably lower and 
the precipitation of snow is greater. 
The retention of the snow upon the 
ground is a noticeable feature. The 
city near the coast has its winter 
moderated by the proximity to the 
water. The storm which adds to the 
accumulation of snow on the hills 
often falls as rain nearer the sea. 

3. Fluctuations of seasons occur. 
These are large and often in the same 
direction for several successive years. 
There is a tendency in statistics to 
maintain a pendulum-like change in 
seasons, although not a persistent 
change. The New England Me- 
teorological society in its investiga- 
tions found some signs of a twenty- 
year period of precipitation and tem- 
perature. Briickner investigating 
the same problem concludes that 
relatively warm and dry periods 
alternate with cold and wet periods, 
the same phase recurring at inter- 
vals of about thirty-five years. Mr. 
A. E. Watson studying the problem 
in England deduces from the records 
of 300 severe winters that the severe 
winters occur most frequently in the 
years ending o-i and 4-5, the be- 
ginning and middle of each decade. 
The severe winters of the years end- 
ing in o-i he finds to occur early as 
November to January, while those of 
the years ending 4-5 are late as Janu- 
ary to March. A periodicity might 



easily be mistaken for a persistent 
change in one direction if the com- 
plete swing of the climatic pendulum 
was a long one. 

4. Difference between impressions 
of the child and adult. The depth of 
this problem need not be entered 
here. Suffice it to say that the boy 
who would skate all day on a tempo- 
rary pond in some convenient hollow 
and believe that the season was serv- 
ing his ends has grown to man's es- 
tate. The child who was satisfied to 
slide all day down a kaoU on his 
father's lawn, now from his superior 
view, smiles condescendingly upon 
his children in the pursuit of the 
same happiness. 

5. The statement is read or heard 
and accepted without further thought, 
then transmitted carelessly. An idea, 
pleasing on the face of it, often finds 
ready soil in which to grow. Thus 
the^ vender of fashions, above quoted, 
offers to the New Englander the disa- 
greeable prospect of a tropical sum- 
mer and names the statisiician as au- 
thority. Statistics show no such con- 
dition whatever. They have been 
read as through a glass, darkly. 
Some one has heard that the destruc- 
tion of forests has been instrumental 
in a changing season. The results 
of all investigations deny emphati- 
cally such a statement. Another be- 
lieves that the moon is the cause of 
our climatic experiences. Years of 
study have acquitted the moon of the 
charge. Our climate comes to us in 
New England more or less ready 
made. Local conditions must there- 
fore be largely eliminated. Our 
weather is made up of types. The 
types are ever repeating. The se- 
verity of the type depends upon our 
position in regard to the centre of dis- 
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turbance. The types may, in ages, 
be replaced by others. The types 
themselves may change in a measur- 
able degree in their effect upon hu- 
manity within a thousand years. 

A hundred years is not a suflScient 
time in which to discern a persistent 
variation. A generation looks upon 
the question from actual experience 
in a very superficial manner. There 
is every reason for believing that the 
earth, during its early history, was 
warmer, and that a continuous change 
in the climate has been effected. As- 
tronomers generally accept as the best 
theory that has been advanced the 
contraction of the sun as the cause 



of solar radiation. The contraction 
yearly is slight; the sun remains 
unchanged in size to a generation — 
to hundreds of generations. The 
amount of contraction during the 
past six thousand years would not be 
noticeable, even with the best mod- 
ern telescope. So with our climate 
the change within historic times is 
imperceptible. There is nothing fur- 
ther from our lot than the prophecy 
quoted from the pages of fashion. 
There is no one who has observed 
anything with which to further his 
belief in a changing climate except 
as the fluctuations of a type or types 
have been misinterpreted. 
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LITTLE RED ROBIN. 

By Mrs, Nancy Morey Paul, 

Little red robin, say where hast thou flown ? 

Vainly we wait for thee all the day long. 

None sang more merrily. 

Sweetly and cheerily. 

None watched more tenderly. 

Little nest home. 

Robin, red robin, the little birds three 

Lay in their cozy home watched o'er by thee, 

'Till when they older grew 

Out from the nest they flew 

Just as ** all birdies do,'' 

So to be free. 

Little red robin, the nest is still there. 
Empty it swings in the full-scented air — 
Swings there so drearily ; 
Never a song from thee 
From the old apple tree — 
Thou art not there I 
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A STORY OF CHRISTMAS IN THE DAYS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 

By G. IValdo Browne. 




HIDEOUS waterfall/' 
six miles of a swift- 
runniDg stream, long 
ribs of yellow sand 
thrown in disjointed 
array on the river's bank, a back- 
ground of ancient pines and oaks, 
less than a score of primitive dwell- 
ings, with log walls and bark or 
thatched roofs, fifty or sixty men, 
women, and children imbued with 
the stubborn spirit of the trying 
times, a solitary wigwam standing 
by the waist of the forest, its dusky 
occupant droning in the doorway over 
the unhappy fate of his race, and with 
a bitterness creeping into his soul in 
spite of his professed Christianity ; — 
these comprised the warp and weft of 
the old township, which never found 
a place on the maps, but which still 
lives in tradition as **01d Harry's 
Town." Throw over the landscape 
the dull, leaden-hued sky of Decem- 
ber, over the minds and hearts of 
men the deep cloud of feelings aris- 
ing from religious differences and 
hostile settlements, and you have 
completed the picture, mentally and 
physically, of the birthplace of the 
Queen city of the Merrimack on that 
memorable Christmas day of 1741. 

Tradition claimed that this terri- 
tory about Amoskeag Falls had al- 
ways been debatable ground. Before 
the coming of the palefaces the red 
races had fought among themselves 



for its possession, with sad inroads 
on their numbers. They contended 
again for it against the new-comers, 
and dismally lost. Then the white 
conquerors quarreled among them- 
selves for its ownership. The two 
provinces, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, claimed jurisdiction over 
it. In the heat of this civic battle 
two clans of men, as dissimilar in 
every characteristic as the pine and 
oak under which they respectively 
pitched their tents, came to Old Har- 
ry's Town, as its first actual settlers. 
One was comprised of sturdy sons of 
Scotland, with the rigid teachings of 
the Presbytery fixed in all they knew 
and felt and did. They settled under 
a title for New Hampshire. The other 
clan, favored with a grant from Mas- 
sachusetts, for meritorious service in 
fighting the Indians under Captain 
Ty ng in his famous * * Snow-shoe Ex- 
pedition," were English colonists, 
wh6- were Orthodox of the most 
straight-laced pattern, as severe and 
unyielding in their Puritanical doc- 
trines as the Scots were in their be- 
lief. Tyng township was the name 
applied to their grant, though it can- 
not be said to have escaped the re- 
proach of an unpopular designation. 
The outsider still declared that he 
who had settled there had gone to 
the Old Harry ! Those were days 
and these were scenes of such strong 
opinions and inflexible purposes as 
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to baffle judgment in this conserva- 
tive period. The rival factions ap- 
plied race epithets expressive of the 
most malignant hatred to each other. 
The first were sneeringly styled 
** Irishers '' and ** intruders. '^ They, 
in retaliation, denominated the Eng- 
lish as ** foreigners** and ** robbers.'* 
The Puritans settled mainly at the 
lower end of the town, the Presby- 
terians about Amoskeag Falls. 

Among these latter was James Mc- 
Niel, a tall, stalwart descendant of 
the Lowland Scots, who had been 
one of the first to settle within sound 
of Amoskeag Falls. For six years 
he had been compounding his ill-will 
of the Tyngs men ; and, increasing at 
a more rapid rate than any promisory 
note, it had more than doubled in 
that time. He was one of those who 
had fought in the courts a case of 
attempted eviction for over two years, 
and only the day before this Christ- 
mas he had been served with a new 
notice to defend his home. But if an 
uncompromising Presbyterian, his 
opposition to the English colonists 
had felt a sting none other had 
known. Soon after their coming his 
only daughter, Mary, had met one of 
the Tyngs men, fallen in love with 
him, and, in spite of the regards of 
her parents, had become his wife. 
Of course she had done wrong, but 
the love * * that laughs at locksmiths ' * 
is innocent of race prejudices, ignor- 
ant of religious vows, and thoughtless 
of others' hearts. 

In his unbounded anger her father 
closed his door forever against her, 
and in his heart he meant never to 
forgive her. Soon after her marriage 
to John Perham she went with him 
to a home of their own in Massachu- 
setts, and she did not meet her father 



again. If he got no word from her 
directly, rumor, which is ever ready 
to carry messages of unhappiness, 
said that they were not prospering 
well. While James McNiel did not 
allow the names of his only child and 
her husband to be spoken in his 
house, he was not likely to forget his 
son-in-law, for it was his uncle, Ben- 
jamin Perham, who was trying to 
dispossess him of his own house and 
lands. 

James McNiel's stern, unforgiving 
nature, as well as his household, was 
shared by his good wife Jeannette, 
who, if she ever repined over the step 
taken by Mary, was never heard to 
complain. If her mother heart soft- 
ened at times, and what mother's 
does not, be the cross ever so heavy? 
she knew it would be worse than 
useless for her to give expression to 
her feelings. She was as firm a Pres- 
byterian as her husband, and in her 
mind, if not her heart, she knew suf- 
ficient reason why the sin of Mary 
could not be overlooked. 

On this gray Christmas the worthy 
couple returned from a meeting " over 
the river," which town had been able 
to settle a Presbyterian minister for 
half of the time, with a feeling of sin- 
cere, if rigid, piety in their hearts. 
Not to have observed the Saviour^s 
natal day would have seemed sacrile- 
gious to them. And when his wife 
had laid aside her extra wraps worn 
to the meeting and busied herself in 
the preparations for the afternoon 
meal, which was to be served just be- 
fore candle light, he took up the well- 
worn family Bible and began to read 
aloud certain passages in his deep 
voice, with a peculiar halting and 
quick starling in his manner of read- 
ing that was his own. 
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The good housewife had placed the 
broad haunch of venison on the spit 
before leaving home, and beside it 
was a fine turkey, which had been a 
present from one of the neighbors. 
McNiel was no hunter, and this was 
a specimen of the turkey broods 
which roamed the wildwood in their 
native element. An enormous Indian 
pudding, too, was already browning 
to crispiness. Rare delicacies of the 
place and season, half a dozen white 
and red apples were roasting before 
the fire. If these were small and tart 
their scarcity more than covered these 
failings. Near these was a dish of 
chestnuts roasting over a bed of coals. 

While this fare was plain it was 
wholesome and every way in keeping 
with its surroundings. The homes 
in Old Harry's Town were all of the 
most primitive character. There had 
been no sawmill in the valley, or, to 
be strictly correct, had not been until 
that season, and that built by the 
English, and the houses were all 
built of logs, hewn or unhewn, as the 
inclinations and the circumstances of 
the owners dictated. The McNiel 
dwelling, which was typical of the 
l>etter class, had been made of hewn 
logs, and the roof was covered with 
wide shingles riven from some big 
pine. The building was low-storied, 
and had small openings or loop-holes 
for windows, over which small mats 
of skins had been arranged to stop the 
apertures whenever it was desired. 

It was divided into two apartments, 
the kitchen, or room first entered, — 
and which answered for dining-room, 
sitting-room, and parlor, as well, — 
if plainly, even scantily, furnished 
showed good order and exacting 
neatness. Four wood-bottomed 
chairs, with tall, straight backs. 



were placed against the walls at 
regular distances, which indicated a 
mathematical precision in choosing 
their positions. An ancient hard- 
wood table, which had been brought 
from the old country, and was built so 
as to be changed into an armchair of 
ponderous dimensions, stood near the 
center of the apartment, and bore 
such a display of dishes as the couple 
were in the habit of using. A high, 
old-fashioned clock, which doled 
forth the passing seconds with deep, 
sonorous raps, and pealed out the 
hours in thunder tone, stood in one 
corner, a favorite heirloom. In an- 
other corner was a linen wheel, one 
of the originals introduced into this 
country by the Scotch-Irish. 

That which more than all else lent 
cheer and home-like character to the 
room was the wide-mouthed stone 
fireplace, heaped high with well sea- 
soned maple logs, resting upon huge 
andirons mounted with big brass 
knobs. Fire dogs, or creepers, held 
the smaller sticks of wood thrown on 
by Mrs. McNiel, as she resumed 
work on the coming dinner. Besides 
these were the cob-irons, with sharp- 
pointed hooks, to hold the spit. Over 
these hung the sooty iron arm called 
the crane, with its hooks of various 
lengths and sizes to hold the kettles 
hung above the fire. On a shelf 
formed by the stone work were grid- 
dles, skillets, pipkins, and other ves- 
sels used in cooking over the coals. 

A little removed from this fire-way 
was a receptacle made to contain the 
tableware, which, as the rude cover 
is thrown aside by Mrs. McNiel, we 
see contains pewter spoons, forks, 
basins, pans, bowls, cans, bottles, in 
fact, everything seems to be pewter ! 
This reminds us that that was the 
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** pewter age," when pewter reigned 
triumphant. In another recess Mis- 
tress McNiel, however, had a small 
but choice collection of silverware, 
which she concluded to display on 
this particular occasion. It is need- 
less, perhaps, to say that all this 
ware glistened with frequent and 
generous rubbing. 

It was not long after their return 
before Mrs. McNiel had completed 
the Christmas dinner. The venison 
and the turkey were steaming on the 
table, a platter of hot baked potatoes 
right from the bed of coals, the 
roasted apples, and the big brown 
pudding, standing at respectable dis- 
tance around them. A heavy, home- 
spun cloth overspread the table, while 
sprigs of holly scattered with studied 
carelessness of appearance, gave sweet 
reflections of the day. 

At his good wile's bidding Mr. 
McNiel laid aside, but at a conven- 
ient distance, the good book and 
seated himself at the head of the 
table. She took her accustomed 
seat, but as she did so, chancing to 
glance across the table, she started 
with something of affright in her 
looks. How she had come to do it 
was past her comprehension, for she 
had thought of no company likely to 
come to their lonely home, but she 
had put a third plate at the place 
where Mary had once been pleased to 
sit. Thoughts of the absent one in- 
stantly filled her mind, and she ex- 
claimed involuntarily, dropping into 
the broad, Scotch dialect : 

'* There *s ane a-wantin*, Jamie! 
There's—" 

He, too, must have been thinking 
of her, though he had not yet seen 
the extra plate, else why should he 
have said so promptly : 



** Hush, Jeannette ! d' ye quite fer- 
git yer womanliness ? It is as we be- 
gan, Jeannette, and ye were quite 
contint then," he added, seeing her 
look. 

As she offered no reply to this, he 
began to say grace with unusual fer- 
vor, though her listening was me- 
chanical rather than responsive. She 
was thinking of Mary, until as his 
deep '*a-men" fell on the scene, 
a slight noise was heard at the door. 

* * List, Jamie ! I thought I heard 
some one outside the house." 

** The wind, Jeannette. You seem 
uncanna' nervous taeday. Weemen 
air kittle cattle." 

*' You have ne'er heard me mention 
her name — " 

**The muir reason why thou 
shouldst not now, weeman ! I am 
sure — " 

** Hark, Jamie ! there it is again ! 
I heard a cheel's voice then." 

Before he could protest she had 
reached the door, and with the gust 
of wind which entered, as it was 
opened, came a tearful, childish out- 
burst of grief. At her feet was a 
most unexpected, forlorn little figure. 

** A wee bit o' a lassie !" cried the 
motherly Mrs. McNiel, catching up 
the slight form in her arms. ** Why, 
cheel ! who are you and whither have 
ye coom ?" 

**Is she alone?" asked McNiel, 
not yet reconciled to the visitor. 

**Not a soul with her, Jamie, as 
far as I can see," glancing hurriedly 
up and down the road. ** Dear me ! 
how cold and dark it has grown I" 

The little child thus strangely and 
unexpectedly found at their door 
could not have been far from four 
years old. She had a pretty face, 
with flaxen ringlets falling about it 
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in disheveled array. She was plainly 
clad in a homespun garb, which gave 
evidence of rough usage. She trem- 
bled and started with fright as Mrs. 
McNiel took her up. 

** Poor thing ! she is nearly frozen 
and seems all tired out, as if she had 
come far. Her clothes are wet, too, 
as if she had been wading in water. 
Come right up to the fire^ dearie, and 
get warm and dry.'* 

Leaving his seat at the table and 
coming forward, Mr. McNiel said, 

** She be a pretty cheel, Jeannette. 
Ask her her name.'* 

His wife was nothing loath to do 
that, but the answer of the little 
stranger puzzled them : 

** I'se Peaceful, mum." 

** Peaceful, dearie ? Of coorse sich 
a wee bit o' lassie a ye are peaceful," 
falling again into the Scotch idiom. 
** Ye have a mother, lassie ?'* 

'' *Ks, and a papa, and a mumma, 
a grandpa and a grandma, too, I 
dess, do I nebber see them." 

*'Dear me! how the little thing 
does talk. She is pretty, Jamie ! 
What name does your mother call 
you, dearie ?" 

**She jess calls me Peaceful, but 
papa sometimes calls me Torment ! 
I s'pose that 's when I 'm naughty. 
But I like to have him call me that 
'cos he always kisses me after it." 

** Perhaps she hasn't any name, 
Jeannette. You know sometimes 
children are not named till they are 
older than she, though I nae leek 
that way. But I wouldn't try the 
little brain too much till she has got 
dry and warm." 

**I'se hungie, too!" murmured 
the little unknown, casting a wistful 
glance at the table. ** I'se mo' hun- 
gie 'n cold and wet !" 



** How she does talk, and so honest, 
too. It must be I put on that plate 
for her. I can see the good Lord's 
hand in it, Jamie, I can ! You shall 
sit to the table with us, dearie. We 
shall be glad o' your company. You 
will drive away our loneliness, won't 
she, Jamie?" 

'* Don't be silly, Jeannette. O' 
coorse we shall be glad to have the 
little thing eat. Sure, there is 
enough," looking at the well-laden 
table. Then he asked, coming 
nearer the truth than he dreamed : 

**Don't your folks ever call you 
anything besides Peaceful?" 

"I'se Peaceful Ferburn," she mur- 
mured. ** Isn't dinner 'most ready ? 
I'se come a long way. I wants mum- 
ma now !" and as if the thought had 
come spontaneously she began to cry 
suddenly. 

*' Dear me!" said the kind-hearted 
Mrs. McNiel, for she was kind- 
hearted in spite of her appearance to 
the contrary, ** don't take on so. 
Your mother sha' be found, and un- 
til then we'll take good care of you. 
We must find her parents, Jamie." 

** Better eat dinner first, Jeannette. 
It is getting cold, and she is hun- 
gry. She will cry less on a full 
stomach." 

So the little visitor was seated at 
the spare plate on the high table, and 
helped to generous portions of the 
tempting viands. She partook with 
a relish which showed that she must 
have been hungry. During the meal 
Mrs. McNiel tried by artful questions 
to obtain some further information 
concerning her little guest, but the 
most she could learn was that she 
lived a long way off and that she 
had come far on foot. 

** Blessed little feet!" exclaimed 
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Mrs. McNiel, *' they nae luk so they 
could carry her very far. Did you 
ever see such beautiful curly hair, 
Jamie ? And such blue eyes ! I 
canna tell, but somehow I seem to 
see Mary in them !** falling into her 
native dialect again. 

*' Tut, woman ! must I plainly com- 
mand you to speak that name na* 
more to me. We have no Mary, and 
unless she cooms unknown to me she 
sha' ne'er cross my threshold. But 
see, Jeannette ! the little bairn is 
sleepy.** 

Such was indeed the case. Her 
long walk, and the warmth of the 
fire after being out in the cold, with 
having eaten heartily, had made her 
drowsy. 

**I dess I will s*eep dess a little 
bit,** she murmured, lying back in 
the good woman's arms. ** Den I *11 
go see mumma and papa. I*se like 
*ou.*' 

** Bless you, vay little bairn, for 
that. You shall sleep just as soon as 
I can take off your damp clothes. 
They can dry while you are sleeping 
on my own bed.*' 

Working with her hands while she 
talked, Mrs. McNiel soon had the lit- 
tle one undressed, when she bore her 
in her arms to the tall posted bed in 
the adjoining room. She was about 
to place her on it, when the sleepy 
little stranger aroused enough to 
clasp her tiny hands and begin to 
murmur : 

* ' In the peace of my Lord let me 
sleep ; in the innocence of my 'ittle 
heart let me *wake. B*ess papa and 
mumma in all dat dey do that is dood 
in thy sight. * Member grandpa and 
grandma, who live long way off. Et 
grandpa's heart be softened, and 
grandma*s love be stwentened. 



Lord, I love Thee and I am vine. 
Amen.** 

* * Dearie me ! the blessed little 
thing. She has God-fearing parents, 
Jamie. I know they must be good 
people. You must find them in the 
morning. I hear some one at the 
door. Run, Jamie ! they are after 
her now, and I have just begun to 
love her so." 

But her husband was slow of move- 
ment, and before he had risen to his 
feet the skin door was pushed in, 
when a stout, honest-looking man 
entered, shaking himself like a huge 
dog to throw off the snow which had 
caught upon his bear-skin coat. 

** Good evening, Jamie, Jeannette. 
I pray you will forgive me for break- 
ing into a neighbor's house like a 
thief. I think you must have been 
ver>' taken over your Christmas din- 
ner, for you did not hear me pound- 
ing away, as if trying to drive off a 
pack of wolves. So I came right in. 
I wish you a merry Christmas. But 
I can't stop to say more. It may be 
you have not heard the news ?" 

** We have heard no news, Archie. 
What be it? And while you tell 
take a cheer.*' 

*' Nay, nay, good folks. It can be 
all told in far too few words. A lit- 
tle girl has wandered away from her 
parents this afternoon, and she can- 
not be found. It is feared she has 
fallen into the river. They have 
searched the Merrimack as far down 
as Goffe's, but found nothing of the 
little one. It is a sorry Christmas 
for her if she is out in this storm, to 
say nothing of the river. And her 
father and mother are well — " 

*'Hold on, good Archie!" cried 
Mrs. McNiel, who could remain 
silent no longer. ** There be a bit o' 
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a lassie coom here to us just now. 
Can she be the one you are looking 
for, and for whom there is this 
worry?'* 

** A little girl come to you, good 
Jeannette? It must be the one,*' 
crossing the floor into the next room, 
where Mrs. McNiel was still stand- 
ing, and the child was sleeping on 
the bed. 

**I hardly know the child,'* said 
Mr. Stark, for that was the man*s 
surname, **but I have no doubt of 
its being the lost one. How sweetly 
she sleeps. It seems too bad to take 
her out into this storm.*' 

** Let her be here till morning, 
Archie,** said Mr. McNiel. ** Jean- 
nette and I will be glad to have 
her.*' 

**I don't doubt it, Jamie, under 
the circumstances. But her parents 
are crazed over her. Ah, she opens 
her eyes. She will soon be awake 
enough for me to carry her home. I 
will wrap her up in my great bear- 
skin." He gave the little sleeper a 
second, closer look, and then he 
watched the couple with suspicious 
intentness, while a smile overspread 
his countenance. But the child took 
their attention away from him, so 
nothing strange was noted. 

*' Be 'ou Santy Claus come for 
'ittle me ?" cried the somewhat fright- 
ened child, starting up. **I'se a 
naughty 'ittle dirl for running 'way 
and 'ou don't want me." Then, as 
if a new thought had come into her 
troubled mind, she added, holding 
out her hands to Mrs. McNiel, 

**Don't let him take me 'way from 
'ou!** throwing her arms about her 
neck. **Ilike 'ou!" 

The impulsive, childish exhibition 
of affection touched her heart as nolh- 
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ing else might, and almost unconsci- 
ously she folded the tearful child to 
her breast, murmuring : 

** They shall not, cheel ! they shall 
not — in this storm," adding the last 
as a saving clause. 

The smile on Mr. Stark's genial 
countenance broadened and deep- 
ened. 

**She takes to you, Jeannette, as 
if she was your own child, or grand- 
child more naturally speaking. 

**She does that, Archie. I have 
learned to love her in the short time 
since she coom. Why, it seems as if 
she had always been with me ! I 
tried to make h^r out, but I dinna 
succeeded veery weel." 

** Her father and mother — " 

* * I pity them ! Tell them to coom 
here and get her. It is na fit night 
to take sich a wee, wee bairn out. 
See ! it storms harder than ever, 
judging by the way the wind blows." 

** It is a bitter night to take one 
out so young and frail. But would 
you be willing, Jamie, for them to 
come?" he asked, and under less ex- 
citement they must have noticed the 
singular question. 

*' Willing? What d'ye ye mean, 
mon ? Send them along with our 
blessing. Tell them, Archie, the 
bairn is sleeping in Jeannette's arms 
as if in her own fold." 

** I will use your very words," de- 
clared Mr. Stark, buttoning his big 
coat to his chin. **I won't forget 
one word, and I am sure they will 
come. A merry Christmas to you, 
Jamie, Jeannette, and the little one. 
I will ne'er be gone long. I wish 
you a merry Christmas !" Kind Mr. 
Stark seemed to have suddenly lost 
his mind, but he did not tarry any 
longer. 
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He had four miles to go through 
that reeking December snowstorm, 
and it was nearly three hours later 
he came back in sight of the ruddj' 
light beaming from the hearthstone 
of the McNiels. The door was open 
and he could see outlined in the glim- 
mer that hung like a vail between the 
light from within and the darkness 
without, the stalwart figure of Jamie 
McNiel, bending forward into the 
storm. He was not alone now, for 
the anxious parents of the little girl 
had gladly come with him, their 
grief suddenly changed to such joy 
as they had never known. The jour- 
ney had been all too slow for them, 
and the woman had not been able to 
remain silent. 

*' How I tremble, John !" she said, 
as they drew near the house. ** Let 
me lean on your arm. Can it be true 
that I am to see my darling child safe 
and well, and to be welcomed home 
atlast?'* 

** Be bold and fear not,** said Mr. 
Stark, leading the way. ** Hilloa, 
Jamie ! was I overlong in coming?" 
pushing him back into the house in 
what, under different circumstances, 
would have been considered rude- 
ness. *' Come in, friends, out of the 
storm.*' 

As Mr. McNiel was forced to re- 
treat, his wife came forward with the 
little one in her arms, saying : 

** She is a blessed little lassie and 
she—'* 

** Mother— father!" broke in the 
foremost of the new-comers, rushing 
forward. '*And my darling baby! 
This is the happiest hour of my life.** 

Mrs. McNiel stopped with a look 
of wonder. Quickly comprehending 
the situation, her mother heart al- 
lowed her to exclaim : 



* ' Mary ! can it be possible you 
have come?*' 

* * Yes, dear mother. I could hardly 
contain* myself with joy when Mr. 
Stark brought your glad welcome. 
And to think my little darling should 
have found you. Providence must 
have guided her footsteps. Dear lit- 
tle feet ! how tired they must have 
been. Come to mamma, darling." 

While she talked wildly thus, 
and little Peaceful, who truly de- 
served her name, nestled in her 
mother's arms, Mr. McNiel and his 
wife looked on in a bewnldered way. 
Gradually the truth found its way to 
even his sluggish brain, when he ex- 
claimed sharply : 

** What does this mean? Mary, 
how dare you disobey me in this ? 
By what authority have you brought 
these people into my house, Archie 
Stark?" 

**Your own, good Jamie. You 
bade me hasten to them with your 
blessing, and to tell them the bairn 
was sleeping in Jeannette's arms as 
if in her own fold. Which in truth 
she was, for a grandmother — " 

**But I did not know this! You 
deceived me, Archie Stark. I — " 

*' Tut— tut, good man 1 if I did it 
was for your own good. The wound 
is old enough, and ha3 bled enough 
to heal now, Jamie. Here is John 
awaiting to clasp a father's hand. 
Don't be so glum, man. Besides all 
this Christmas cheer, such as won't 
come to another home in Old Harry's 
Town, I have a bit of good news. 
Massachusetts has given up finally 
her claim to New Hampshire terri- 
tory, and your home is no longer 
claimed by another. John, here, is 
a likely lad. Remember it is Christ- 
mas. Let there be peace on earth 
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and good will toward men. See ! 
your own motto over your hearth- 
stone. Surely you are a man of your 
word, Jamie/' 

** And this is your cheel, Mary?'* 
asked Mrs. McNiel, while her stern 
husband remained silent, his feelings 
at war with each other. It was 
an awkward pause for John Perham, 
but he felt that he could afford to 
wait. 

**It is, dearest of mothers," re- 
plied Mary, joyously. **You see, 
we came up to spend Christmas with 
John's uncle — how I wanted to come 
to you, but I did not dare to ! This 
afternoon Peaceful took it into her 
silly little head to run away. Oh ! 



you can't imagine our worry and 
grief. To think she should have 
come here, but it has completed my 
happiness. Father, you forgive me ? 
I did wrong, but it was for love's 
sake." 

**Come, Jamie," said Mr. Stark, 
**are you not willing to abide by 
your word? John is willing and 
anxious to greet you, for he took 
your welcome in good faith." 

** And I will live up to it, Archie. 
I '11 ne'er let this foolish feeling part 
us longer. It is Christmas, and if it 
be stormy without wfe will pile more 
logs fin the fire. John and Mary, 
you are not going to leave us to- 
night." 



^ 



A LULLABY. 

By Hale Howard Richardson. 

Lullaby, my lily babe, 

Lullaby, my sweet ! 
Night is urging day afar 

Down the dusky street ; 

Sing a song to baby dear, 

Song without a word, 
Just the music of the heart, 

The carol of the bird ! 

Lullaby, my lily babe, 
Mother 's close to thee. 

Slumber holds thine eyelids tight, 
But baby heareth me ; 

Hears the song of babyland 
With mother-love complete. 

So lullaby, my lily babe. 
Lullaby, my sweet ! 



HON. CHARLES H. BURNS— AN OMISSION. 



N the sketch of Hoa. 
Charles H. Burns iii 
the article on Wilton m 
the July number of this 
volume of the Granite 
Monthly, omission was inadver- 
tently made o( certain important 
facts. It should have been stated 
that he served eight years, from 
1876, as soHcitor of Hillsboijough 
county, having been first appointed 
by Governor Cheney and subse- 
quently—after the change in the 
manner of selection — twice reelected 
by the people. He also served six 
years most efficiently as United 
States district attorney for the dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, having 
been appointed by President Hayes 
in 1881, and reappointed during the 
succeeding administration, his ser- 
vice extending nearly two years into 
the administration of President 
Cleveland. During this lime pen- 
sion frauds were becoming quite 
general throughout the country, and 
Mr, Burns gave much time and ef- 
fort to their suppression in his dis- 
trict, employing more time in this 
direction than all other incumbents 
of the office. 

Mr. Bums has been engaged on 
the one side or the other in the trial 
of more important cases, civil and 
criminal, than any other lawyer now 
living in his county, the most noted 
of the latter class, probably, being 
that of the State i: Elwin W. Major, 
of Wilton, for the murder of his wife, 
in that town, by poisoning, in De- 



cember, 1874. Although not then 
the county solicitor he was called 
into the case, and the work of prepa- 
ration was substantially in his hands. 
It was a hard fought case through- 
out, but after two trials conviction 
was secured, and the execution of 
Major finally resulted, to the general 
satisfaction of the public, little doubt 
of his guilt ever having been enter- 
tained. 

One of the most interesting cases 
in which Mr. Burns was ever en- 
gaged, and one in whose successful 
prosecution, single-handed and alone, 
he won great credit, was an action 
brought by him in behalf of the town 
of Wilton against the county of 
Hillsborough, after the great freshet 
of 1869, which entailed a loss of 
some $60,000 upon the town, a far 
greater loss thau other towns in the 
county had met with. This action 
was brought under an old statute, 
providing for reimbursement by 
counties for a share of the loss, in 
case of such great public calamities 
visited upon towns Within their 
limits, but whose benefit no town 
had previously bad occasion to avail 
itself of, so that it had become en- 
tirely overlooked and forgotten. Mr, 
Bums carried the suit through to 
success upon his own responsibility, 
the town authorities hesitating to as- 
sume the risk. He recovered a ver- 
dict of $10,000 for the town of Wil- 
ton, which, on appeal, was affirmed 
by the supreme court. 



AT THE SHOCKING OF THE CORN. 

By Adrienne Webster. 

I wandered over the meadow 

One gray October day, 
And followed alon^ the river bank 

Winding an aimless way. 

The tall elm trees beside me 

Were flaming with gay woodbine, 

And twining about the bitter sweet 
Clung the dreaded poison vine. 

Over the water the button bush 
Drooped its buttons — fire red. 

And I wished the sun might kindle them 
Through the dark cloud overhead. 

But halfway across the meadow 

I saw where I would be 
The shocks of com in the rising wind 

Waved and beckoned to me. 

And in their friendly shelter 

I rested while the sun 
Battled the threatening rolling clouds 

Until my wish was won. 

Then sweetly over the meadow 
There sounded forth so clear 

The belated call of a meadow lark, 
*' Spring, oh, spring is here.'* 



THE OLD, OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 

By Carl Burell. 

There is an old town by the sea. 

As old as old can be. 

Where tides ebb low and the tides rise high, 

And men are born and wed and die 

In this old, old town by the sea. 

In this old, old town by the sea 
The tides sweep in, the ships sail in, 
And the winds blow in from the sea, 
And a child is born in the early morn. 
In this old, old town by the sea. 
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In this old, old town by the sea 

At just high noon when tides turn soon 

And it seems a boon just to be, 

It is highest tide for the blushing bride 

In this old, old town by the sea. 

• 

In this old, old town by the sea, 
The tides go out, the ships sail out. 
And the winds blow out to the sea. 
And the lights go out, and a life goes out, 
In this old, old town by the sea. 

There is an old town by the sea, 
Where the tides rise and fall, and we 
Are born on the rise and wed on the high 
And die with the ebb when the ships sail by, 
In this old, old town by the sea. 



THE VOICE OF A PEOPLE. 

By Frederick y. Allen. 

Most righteous are the wars we have waged, waged for men enthralled. 
And glorious are the victories to which our God hath called. 
The alarum of war hath sounded on land and over seas, 
And as it dies in silence cometh promise now of peace. 

Our country bears in daily prayer the weal of a world to God ; 

And glorying in the sacrifice of her sons beneath the sod, 

She sendeth more to the ends of earth in the strength of the sainted dead, 

To follow duty as fighters of old followed where duty led. 

The kiss and the message from lover's lips go with the soldier afar, 
And the light of her eyes in his distant skies is ever the bright day-star ; 
The prayer and the song of her lonely heart are not for his return, 
But that he faithfully guard the fires whexe Freedom's altars burn. 

The cry of the suffering soundeth aloud from the darkened isles of the sea ; 
And the Spirit that strove in our fathers of old in war against tyranny 
Still liveth in us from the North to the South, and in might ariseth again ; 
lyO ! the King of the Nations hath summoned us to lead in His battle for 
men. 

'Tis God's own Love that hath brought us out of the bondage that hath 

been. 
And His Word abides till Victory rides through all the fields of Sin ; 
Oppression shall cease and Slavery die, and Wrong with his iron hands. 
And Peace, star-crowned, for a thousand years shall reign through the 

earth's fair lands. 



WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN. 

William Chamberlain of Jackson, Mich., warden of the Michigan state 
prison, who died in Chicago, November 7. while en route to attend the ses- 
sion of the Natioual Prison Congress at Kansas City, was a native of the 
town of Pembroke, in this state, born February 7, 1834. His parents were 
Moses and Mary (Foster) Chamberlain. They removed to Concord in 1836, 
and emigrated to Michigan in 1843, locating near the present village of 
Three Oaks, where they engaged in farming. Here William spent his life 
till thirty years of age, securing such education in his earlier years as the 
district school afforded. 

In 1864 he engaged in mercantile business in the village oi Three Oaks, 
where he was appointed postmaster in 1865, serving till 1870. He served as 
county superintendent of the poor for many years. He was a member of the 
Michigan house of representatives in 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1875, and repre- 
sented Berrien county in the senate in i879-'8i, being president pro tem. of 
the senate for the latter term. He served as a member of the commission 
to revise the tax laws of the stale in 1876, and was a member of the executive 
committee, and for some time president of the State Agricultural society. 
He was inspector of the stale prison from 1885 till 1893, and in the latter 
year was made warden, holding the position up to the time of his death, And 
conducting the institution upon sound business principles, without regard to 
politics.' Although himself a Republican, he was recommended for and sus- 
tained in the office by influential Democrats as well as members of his own 
party. 

He was an earnest and enthusiastic member of the Congregational church 
in Jackson, and had served as moderator of the State Association of Congre- 
gational churches. 

PROI". JAMES W. WEBSTER. 

James W, Webster, a veteran teacher in the Boston public schools, and a 
prominent citizen of Maiden, Mass., died at the Maiden City hospital, No- 
vember 2. 

• Mr. Webster was a native of Concord, son of Atkinson and Rebecca 
(Smart) Webster, born October 20, 1832. He fitted for college at the semi- 
nary in Northfield, and commenced teaching at nineteen, being first engaged 
in Epsom, subsequently in Clareniont, and afterwards, for six years, as ptin- 
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cipal of the Rumford grammar school in Concord. From Concord Mr. Web- 
ster was called to Boston, in 1863, where he was first engaged as usher of 
the Philips School for Boys, and was soon appointed sub-master of what was 
then the Prescott school in Rast Boston, now the Emerson. In 1871 he was 
elected master of the Hancock school, which was the largest grammar school 
in Boston, from which he resigned a few years ago. He was engaged in 
active school duties up to the very day of his illness. 

Mr. Webster took up his residence in Maiden in 1872. He at once be- 
came interested in town affairs, and ever since had been identified with good 
citizenship movements. He was on the building committee of the Centre 
grammar school, and later under the city government. While in the council 
he was on the committee that built the present high schoolhouse. He was a 
member of Converse lodge, F. A. M., of Maiden, of the Boston Congrega- 
tional club, and for about twenty-five years he was ofiicially connected with 
the American Institute of Instruction, first as secretary, then as treasurer. 

For several years he was clerk of the First Congregational church in Mai- 
den, and for many years he had been on the church committee. Some fif- 
teen years ago Dartmouth college conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. He married, November 29, 1860, Sarah L., daughter of the 
late David M. Carpenter of Chichester, by whom he is survived, with one 
son, Rev. Eugene C. Webster of Jamaica Plains, secretary of the Congrega- 
tional General association of Massachusetts. 

GEORGE W. MARSTON. 

George W. Marston, bom in Portsmouth, May 29, 1833, died in that city 
October 21, 1901. 

Mr. Marston was the son of Levi L. and Mary L. (Odiorne) Marston, and 
was educated in the Portsmouth public schools, graduating from the high 
school in 1854. He served for a time as a clerk at the navy yard, and then 
went South, and was postmaster at Lexington, Ky., at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, but was compelled to resign on account of the change in political 
conditions, and, returning North; was again engaged at the navy yard. 

Subsequently he was asociated with the late Frank W. Miller in the pro- 
prietorship of the Portsmouth Daily Chronicle, afterward acquiring the entire 
property for himself, and then receiving Washington Freeman as a partner. 
Later he sold out to Mr. Freeman and engaged in journalism in Minneapolis 
for a time. Afterward he accepted a position in the New York custom 
house, and from there went into the government printing office at Washing- 
ton as a proof-reader. Failing health compelled his retirement after a time, 
and for the last ten years he had quietly resided in Portsmouth. 

QUINCY A. WOODWARD. 

Quincy Adams Woodward, a prominent citizen of Nashua, died at his 
home in that city, October 21, 1901. 

Mr. Woodward was born in Tyngsboro, Mass., February 5, 1828, being a 
son of John Woodward, a mill owner of that town. He went to Nashua in 
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1845, and learned the blacksmithing and carriage-making business, and was 
subsequently, for some time, a partner there, in the firm of Sumner, Wood- 
ward & Vincent. Later he was in business alone for several years, and was 
afterwards engaged in building and real estate business. He built the first 
line of the Nashua Street railway, and was its first superintendent. 

He served as tax collector in 1861 and 1862 and was for six years chief 
engineer of the fire department. He had also served on the board of alder- 
men, and was the Democratic candidate for mayor in 1879. He attended 
the Universalist church, and was prominent in Masonry, having served as 
treasurer of St. George comraandery, K. T., for more than twenty-five years. 
He is survived by a wife (their fiftieth marriage anniversary having been 
celebrated November 29, 1899). one son, George S. Woodward of Nashua, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Ira P. Jefts, of Melrose, Mass. 

HON. JACOB D. YOUNG. 

Jacob D. Young, born in Barrington, December 28, 1823, died in Mad- 
bury, November 8, 1901. 

He spent all his life in Barrington and Madbury, held all the important 
offices in the gift of the people in the former town, and served as judge of 
probate for the county of Strafford from 1877 till 1894, when he retired on 
account of age, having reached the constitutional limit of seventy years. 
He was also a member of the executive council of the state in 1895 and 1896. 

In politics Judge Young was an earnest Republican and active in party 
affairs in his section of the state. 

He married Miss Sarah Twombly of Madbury, who survives him, with 
four children, — Edward L., tewis H., and Lilla Young, and Mrs. Esther 
Hall, wife of A. I. Hall of Rochester. The late Col. Andrew H. Young of 
Dover and Aaron Young of Portsmouth were brothers of the deceased. 

WARREN McINTlRE. 

Warren Mclntire, born in Lisbon, January 27, 1820, died at Littleton, 
November 12, 1901. 

He was the son of Reuben and Anne Mclntire, and fitted himself for 
teaching, in early life, to which occupation he was largely devoted for many 
years, first in Ohio and then in New Jersey, settling in Littleton in 1853, 
where he taught a long time, and was also for thirteen years superintendent 
of schools under the old district system, subsequently serving for a time on 
the board of education. After giving up teaching he was engaged with his 
brothers in agriculture and lumbering. He was an earnest Democrat in poli- 
tics, and a member of the Baptist church at Sugar Hill in Lisbon. He first 
married, in 1853, Persis Hurd of Lyman, who died in 1867, leaving four 
children, Harry, of Denver, Col., Harvey, of Spokane, Wash., Mrs. Anna 
Smith of Onset, Mass., and Mrs. Ardelle Piper of Littleton, all of whom sur- 
vive him. In 1868 he married Jane Carr of Waterford, Vt., who survived 
but a short time, and about twenty-nine years ago he married Mary Hicks of 
Lyman, who survives him. 
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Sample of your reference marker duly 
received aud has since been on trial by 
our readers. They report it to be exartly 
suited to the purpose for which It is In- 
tended and a great help in the study of 
the lessons. We have decided to present 
each of our renders with a set of the mark- 
ers and enclose money order for fa.oo, 

}A. L. PRUfx. 



Boston. Mass., Aug. 15. iqoo. 
T have used your lesson text markers in 
Science and Health. Levant binding, also 
in a large bible nine and half inches long 
and six inches wide, and find that they 
o])tratc admirably. By using your marker 
the lesson texts may be selected early in 
the week and the place of each held antil 
the lesson is read Sunday without further 
attention or change. I have used several 
devices for this work, but none which 
combine so many good qualities as your 
marker does. Edward P. Bates, C. S. D. 



The above cat sbows 
4 inclusive, wi^a the ful 
to 10 inclusive as the 
of smaller siae. 



protruding arms Nos. 1 to 
series of numbers; Nos. 5 
may be cut off to fit books 



Rttkfaj.o. N. Y., July 8, iqoo. 
Knclosed find check for one dozen of 
your Indexes. We have had a number of 
calls for the new marker and every one 
seems so much pleased with and inter- 
ested iu it. Gkace Lf.avitt Kihtlaxd. 



Easily bOid I 
h.udc-.lii ^i Hii uenomiuations. f 



AGENTS WANTE.D. 

i<> Uibi 



V. H. Clymer«5 Co.. **"»'yk^-c'\?Sai*N. y. 
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